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A “SQUARE DEAL” FOR THE RAILROADS. 


By Cart S. VRooMAN. 


HERE is no disputing the fact that 

during the past year the railroads 
have been “hard hit.” There has been a 
shrinkage in the values of their securities 
that can only be computed in billions of 
dollars; at the present writing there are 
between nine and ten thousand miles of 
railroad in the hands of receivers,* while 
a number of other lines are threatened 
with a similar fate in the near future; 
during this period of depression hundreds 
of thousands of railroad employés have 
been discharged ;+ and for some months 
past thousands of empty freight cars have 
been standing idle on every important 
line in the country while practically no 
new rolling stock of any sort is being 
ordered by any of the roads. We find, 
for example, that for the months of Janu- 
ary and February of this year, all the rail- 
roads in the United States together 
ordered only 25 new locomotives, as com- 
pared with 912 ordered during the same 
months in 1907, and ordered only 493 
freight cars, in glaring contrast with their 


*Twenty-first Annual Report of Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, 23, 1907, p. 153, and 


Railway Wotld, March 13, 1908, p. 203. 
tFigures cqllected by Chicago General Managers’ 


Association. 


order of 70,926 during the same months 
last year.{ 

What is the meaning of these and sim- 
ilar facts which could be multiplied almost 
ad libitum? And what is to be done to 
meet this situation which though appar- 
ently improving somewhat at the present 
moment, may at any time take another 
dangerous turn for the worse ? 

While doubtless there is a certain 
amount of truth in the statement that 
present conditions are more or less due to 
the “pernicious activity” of President 
Roosevelt in behalf of the rate bill as well 
as of other proposed railroad legislation, 
there would be considerably more truth 
in the statement to the effect that our 
present peculiar pathological railroad con- 
ditions are the result of the “masterly 
inactivity” of the President’s immediate 
predecessors and of the studied refusal on 
the part of Congress after Congress to 
reform transportation abuses about the 
existence of which there was and could be 
no possible dispute. 

If the President instead of probing this 
running sore on our body politic had 
anointed it with a salve of soft words and 


{Dow Jones & Company Bulletin, March, 1908. 
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soft soap—the present crisis might pos- 
sibly have been shunted onto the shoulders 
of the next administration. But it is 
pretty generally admitted that he deserves 
the thanks of all honest men for having 
located the disease and partially checked 
its ravages, even though he has so sig- 
nally failed to suggest any remedy for the 
more fundamental aspects of the disorder. 
The primary cause of our present trans- 
portation difficulties is not therefore the 
precipitancy of the President but the 
unintelligent and inexcusable delay of the 
American people about inaugurating an 
adequate and effective system of railroad 
regulation. The fact which perhaps 
stands out most clearly and prominently 
in the midst of all our present turmoil is 
the fact that our present policy of railroad 
regulation must be continued and _ per- 
fected, if all of us, farmers, manufacturers, 
business men and wage-earners are not 
to-be reduced to the status of mere eco- 
nomic dependents upon the men and cor- 
porations who control our great lines of 
transportation. 

HELPFUL VERSUS HARMFUL 

REGULATION. 


RAILROAD 


Thus far nearly every one is in prac- 
tical agreement upon this question—but 
this is not the whole story. There is such 
a thing as intelligent and wholly beneficial 
railroad regulation and there is such a 
thing as unintelligent and pernicious rail- 
road regulation. During the last year in 
some of our states we have experimented 
more or less with both of these varieties of 
legislation. Never in the history of the 
country, not even during the Granger 
mevement, has such a widespread and 
strenuous effort been made to regulate 
railread transportation as during the past 
eighteen months. Passenger rates were 
‘reduced or affected in some way in 
itwentyrqne states and in eleven states 
railroad .commissions were created. 
*“'Thirty¢five states attempted to enact 
ilaws reducing freight and passenger rates, 
eestablishing railroad commissions, in- 
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creasing powers of existing commissions, 
regulating car service, demurrage, safety 
appliances, block signals, free passes, cap- 
italization, liability for accidents to em- 
ployés, hours of labor, blacklisting, etc.”’* 

Truly, such a miscellaneous hodge- 
podge, patch-work collection of laws 
never has been produced in the same space 
of time before. Each state and almost 
every law-maker evidently, worked out 
his problem to the best of his ability, with 
little regard for what had been done or 
was being done by the nation, by other 
states, or even by other legislators in his - 
own state. Texas alone is said to have 
had nearly one hundred bills introduced 
dealing with this one question. Such a 
lack among the “reform elements ” of any 
mutual comprehension or of any appre- 
ciation of the necessity for coérdination in 
their efforts, would be ludicrous if it were 
not so serious. That it has resulted in a 
curiously complicated crazy-quilt of rail- 
road legislation which it will take the 
courts a long time to unravel or to rear- 
range, is not at all surprising. 

That a large portion of this legislation 
will prove beneficial is unquestionable, 
but that it could have been infinitely more 
effective and less liable to judicial nullifica- 
tion, had it been rationally coérdinated 
and made a part of some intelligent and 
comprehensive plan of procedure, is even 
more certain. 

It is true that the railroads, by fighting 
persistently, bitterly and often corruptly, 
for over half a century, practically every 
proposal of reform, no matter how reason- 
able or just it might be, themselves are 
largely responsible for the present con- 
fused and embarrassing state of affairs. 
And while it is only right that they should 
suffer for their stupidity and cupidity in 
the past, it is not so clear that the rest of 
us should be made to suffer with them. 
This, however, is precisely what we are 
doing and must continue to do to an 
increasing degree, if we do not take pains 
to frame our regulative legislation with 


*“The Legislatures and the Railroads,” by 
Emmett Ireton, Review of Reviews, August, 1907. 














the utmost possible care and skill. So 
dependent is the prosperity of the country 
on the efficiency of its transportation 
facilities, that any action which punishes 
or ties up the railroads beyond a certain 
point is certain to react and injure every 
business man, farmer and wage-earner in 
the land. 

Another factor in the present situation 
which looms very large in the minds of 
railroad managers and railroad security- 
holders, is the contemplated future railroad 
legislation of Congress and of the various 
state legislatures. The recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court in the Minnesota 
case and the North Carolina case doubt- 
less will have a soothing effect on those 
who are most fearful of adverse state legis- 
lation, but while such decisions may put 
a temporary quietus on certain varieties of 
legislative activity, at the same time, as 
they do not help us to solve any of the 
problems with which our people are try- 
ing to grapple, manifestly their net result 
will be merely to change the channel 
through which public opinion eventually 
will work its way to some satisfactory 
solution. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES. 


There are several fundamental princi- 
ples upon which must be based any super- 
structure of systematized railway legisla- 
tion that may be enacted, if that regula- 
tion is not to do more harm than good. 
In the natural order of things, it must be 
recognized first of all, that as the whole is 
more important than any of its parts, so 
the public welfare is and always must be, 
the primary consideration in dealing with 
this or any other public question. Fort- 
unately this principle at last has been 
thoroughly established by the legislation 
already placed on our statute books. 
Railroads to-day are everywhere recog- 
nized as quasi-public corporations, amen- 
able to any and all reasonable and just 
public regulation in the public interest. 

Secondly, we must recognize, that in 
the long run, the body politic cannot 
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profit by any form of injustice toward any 
class or legitimate interest, and that con- 
sequently any inelastic or unnecessarily 
bothersome form of regulation, which 
would have a tendency to cripple the rail- 
roads in the honest and efficient perform- 
ance of their functions, is a — 
form of regulation gone to seed. In its 
efforts to prevent the roads from wrong- 
doing, the government should have a care 
not to take any action that would hamper 
them in the transaction of their ordinary 
legitimate business or that would prevent 
them from initiating new policies which 
would be to the mutual advantage of 
themselves and of the general public. 
Speaking of this sort of regulation in 
England, Mr. Acworth, the most con- 
servative English railroad authority, gives 
as an example the experience of the 
“Great Eastern Road.” He says: 
“The Great Eastern management, how- 
ever, was perfectly frank. It made its 
reductions in its own interest. ‘Our dis- 
trict,’ said its representatives, ‘is hard hit 
by the agricultural depression. We will 
reduce our rates and do what we can to 
lighten the burden of our customers, the 
farmers. When agriculture recovers, they 
will not object if we put the rates up 
again and claim a share of their gains as 
we shall have shared their losses.’ But 
what has in fact happened? The Board 
of Trade ruler has drawn its line across 
the tops of the existing charges, cutting off 
not a few of them at a point which implies 
to a struggling company a loss which it 
can ill afford, and making any serious 
increase in charge impossible in the 
future. With this object lesson before its 
eyes, is any railway company likely here- 
after to be so short-sighted as to go in for 
a policy of reduction in view of its own 
immediate interests? Will not rates be 
kept up all over the country with far more 
uniformity than has ever existed in the 
st ?”"* 
And again, he says: “One word more. 
The fiercest advocate of the traders’ claims 


*The Railways and the Traders, W. M. Acworth, 
366. 
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will scarcely deny that rates have steadily, 
even if slowly, moved downwards; that 
over a series of years, that is, the public 
get more and more accommodation all 
round for the same money. With the 
régime inaugurated by the Provisional 
Orders (establishment of new maximum 
rates by the Board of Trade) this era may 
be taken to have definitely closed. The 
companies have been solemnly warned, 
‘Never reduce rates. Each reduction 
that you make will be taken as a prece- 
dent against you in the future.’ ”* 

The third principle involved in this dis- 
cussion has to do with the constructive 
side of the question. In as delicate a 
financial situation as that which the coun- 
try is facing to-day, legislators and voters 
should be made to see that if there is any- 
thing our governmental authorities can 
do to encourage or aid those roads which 
seriously are endeavoring to obey the laws 
and to give us a “square deal” in the 
matter of transportation, it should be 
done gladly and promptly. While recent 
experience demonstrates very clearly that 
railroads may be prosperous and at the 
same time inefficient, the further fact 
must not be lost sight of that roads which 
are not prosperous will not and cannot be 
efficient. It is to be hoped that the truth 
of this statement will not be demonstrated 
with too great frequency during the 
coming months. 
CONSTRUCTIVE RAILROAD REGULATION. 

Of the multifarious suggestions which 
have been made for the solution of this 
vexed problem, a few stand out in bold 
relief as being eminently sane and con- 
servative, as having the double merit of 
safeguarding the legitimate interests of 
the railroads as well as those of the public. 

Among the most interesting proposi- 
tions of this nature which has attained 
prominence recently, is the one which the 
President has advocated so often and so 
vigorously in recent messages, to the 
effect that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

*Ibid., p. 364. 
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be so amended as to permit the formation 
of Railroad Traffic Associations, properly 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and with all their operations 
laid open to public inspection. As a 
general proposition there can be little 
dispute about the desirability of such an 
amendment, even though Congress as at 
present organized has been unwilling to 
give such a measure its sanction. 

The Sherman law as it now stands, like 
all sweeping prohibitory laws, is ineffec- 
tive. It serves largely as a stumbling 
block and a pitfall to honest railroad man- 
agers and as a pretext for favoritism, dis- 
honesty and lawlessness on the part of the 
predatory devotees of high finance. If 
enforced, in some cases it would seriously 
cripple both railroads and shippers in the 
daily transaction of entirely legitimate 
business, and when not enforced it not 
only breeds a dangerous contempt for law 
but also opens the door to a number of 
species of sharp practice and malpractice. 

In this connection, it is worthy of note 
that English public opinion is being 
wrought up just now over a proposition 
embodying the same general principle. 
For a long time the railroad situation in 
England has been far from satisfactory. 
The English shipper has had to pay prac- 
tically “the highest rates in Europe,” 
while at the same time, railroad stock- 
holders have been receiving a low and 
steadily declining dividend. When the 
nationalization of the railways has been 
proposed, it has been opposed even by a 
number of those who believe in govern- 
ment ownership for other countries, 
because, as was explained to me last year 
by the Hon. John Burns, “The British 
railways are sinking more and more capi- 
tal every year upon which, in spite of their 
high freight and passenger rates they are 
receiving lower and lower returns. ‘They 
were constructed on the wrong principle 

the competitive principle—causing an 
utterly useless duplication of tracks, and 
an equally useless duplication of trains 
running on competing lines from London 
at the same hour and to the same destina- 
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tion. In this way millions of pounds of 
capital have been and are being squan- 
dered that will prove practically a total 
loss. Manifestly the government would 
be most unwise to take over an enterprise 
which is in such an utterly unsatisfactory 
condition financially.” 

The most practical constructive sug- 
gestion that has been made in connection 
with this matter is one which at present 
seems to be receiving very general favor 
all over England. It is proposed that the 
principle of railroad competition be defi- 
nitely and permanently abandoned. It 
is held that while it is too late to prevent 
the losses arising from the needless dupli- 
cation of tracks, it is not too late to do 
away with all useless competing trains, 
and all other unnecessary expenses caused 
by the attempt to secure competition in 
railroad service. In exchange for this 
concession from the government it is pro- 
posed that the roads shall be subjected to 
more vigorous regulation than at present 
and that the public shall be given the bene- 
fit of a good share of the economies thus 
made possible by means of a general 
reduction in railroad rates. 

With this plan in view the English rail- 
way department—the Board of Trade 
recently appointed a committee to make a 
thorough investigation of the railroad 
situation in Great Britain. The report 
of this committee will be awaited with 
interest by railroad students in all parts 
of the world, and as no satisfactory legis- 
lation on this subject was enacted by 
Congress during its last session, this 
report may be found very useful when the 
same problem again comes up for solution 
here. 


RAILROAD VALUATION, 


Another entirely equitable and con- 
servative proposal which has been very 
widely discussed and which has been 
advocated alike by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Bryan, by Senator Newlands and 
Senator LaFollette and other leading rail- 
road authorities, as well as by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, is to the 
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effect that the Commission shall be 
empowered to make an accurate and fair 
physical valuation of the railroads of the 
country. In its twenty-first annual re- 
port for the year 1907, the Commission 
after going into the matter in considerable 
detail says * 

“From whatever point of view this 
question of valuation be regarded,whether 
of reasonable capitalization, of a reason- 
able schedule of rates, of effective admin- 
istration, of the depreciation accounts or 
of the correct interpretation of the balance 
sheet, one is forced to conclude that an 
authoritative valuation of railway prop- 
erty is the next important step in the devel- 
opment of governmental supervision over 
railway administration.” 

The most important practical’ effort 
that has yet been made in this direction is 
the splendid work which the Minnesota 
Railroad Commission has been carrying 
on during the past two years for the pur- 
pose of determining the actual physical 
value of the railroads of that state. This 
investigation has been carried on under 
the direction of an eminent railroad engi- 
neer, Mr. Dwight C. Morgan, who is 
particularly well qualified for such work, 
having assisted his father, Mr. Richard 
P. Morgan, in 1887, to make a valuation 
of the bond-aided roads, the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific, for a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. This 
undertaking on the part of the Minnesota 
Railroad Commission is the most thor- 
ough and detailed valuation of railroad 
properties ever made by a state for 
rate making or other regulative purposes. 
Its results, owing to the great competence 
and high character of Mr. Morgan, are 
certain to prove of very great value to 
other states as well as to the nation, when 
the people finally wake up to the necessity 
of knowing what is the actual value of the 
railroads of the country. It is estimated 
that the cost of this Minnesota valuation 
will be in the neighborhood of $100,000 
and that the report will be made public 
some time during the coming autumn. 

*Page 150. 
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Such governmental action can only tend 
to give strength and stability to the values 
of the stocks and bonds of all railroads 
which have been capitalized honestly. 
It would seem that no one could object to 
this entirely legitimate form of encourage- 
ment being offered by the government to 
the railroads which have resisted the 
temptation to issue and flood the market 
with fictitious securities, and, as for the 
others, it is high time that they were 
receiving vigorous treatment for that 
all too contagious malady—financial 
dropsy. 

NATIONAL CONTROL OF CAPITALIZATION. 

Another important and highly com- 
mendable step toward the working out of 
a rational system of railroad regulation is 
the plan proposed by Mr. Bryan of requir- 
ing all railroads doing an interstate busi- 
ness to take out a Federal license or fran- 
chise; or a similar proposal put forward 
by the President, Senator Newlands and 
others, providing for the national incorpo- 
ration of all roads doing an inter-state 
business. Both of these plans have prac- 
tically the same object in view—1i. e., the 
the subjection of interstate railroads to 
careful national supervision especially in 
regard to the issuance of stocks and bonds. 
It is felt that only in some such way is it 
possible to prevent future fictitious capi- 
talization and to insure that all moneys 
obtained from future issues of securities 
shall be expended upon actual improve- 
ments of the roads instead of being 
stealthily diverted into the pockets of the 
“light-fingered gentry” of Wall street. 
It is difficult to see how any honest objec- 
tion can be made to the enactment into 
law of one or the other of these two plans 
and it is equally difficult to see how any 
really intelligent and effective system of 
regulation can be worked out without 
some such law as a foundation. Fictitious 
capitalization is the prolific source of 
abnormally high rates, financial depres- 
sion, inadequate and unsafe service, pop- 
ular agitation and turmoil, ineffective 
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legislative action and endless litigation in 
both state and national courts of justice. 

Railroad managers who are striving to 
do a strictly legitimate business can only 
regard such a law as a blessing and what 
the others think about it ought not to 
count—except as an argument in its 
favor. 


RATE REGULATION. 


As to the desirability and even the 
necessity of further rate regulation there 
can be little doubt. The present law was 
hastily enacted, and while containing 
some excellent provisions, nevertheless is 
in sore need of amendment. Among 
other embarrassments to which the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission is subjected 
in its efforts to make the law really effec- 
tive, is the difficulty of making any head- 
way in face of the sometimes apparently 
ill-advised interference with its freedom 
of action by judges of the United States 
District Courts. These Federal judges 
on occasion seem to have too little hesi- 
tance about granting injunctions to cor- 
porations, without demanding any actual 
proof that they are really required. A 
member of the Commission was quoted 
last fall as saying, “It is beginning to be 
impressed on me that unless the courts 
are, by some legislative process, prevented 
from interfering with the work, which the 
law assumes the Commission to do, we 
shall be of little use.”’* 

Another source of embarrassment com- 
plained of by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission comes from its inability to 
postpone an advance in rates until the 
matter has been inquired into carefully 
and the equitableness of the advance 
ruled upon. “In several instances,”’ says 
the Commission, “courts of equity have 
interfered to prohibit advances pending 
proceedings before the Commission. In 
these cases an injunction has been issued 
in favor of the complainants alone, so that 
at the present time, the general public is 
paying the advanced rates, while the com- 


*Washington Times, November 4, 1907. 
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plainants are being charged the old 
rates.”’* 

While unquestionably this is a gross 
parody on the administration of justice, 
yet it is difficult to know just how to mend 
matters. It is claimed that the Fulton 
bill which was designed to meet this very 
difficulty is open to some grave objections. 
If this is true, either it should be properly 
amended or a new bill should be brought 
in that would do away with this highly 
undesirable condition of affairs. This 
does not sound like a very difficult under- 
taking, and yet the fact is that when once 
we begin to legislate on this subject, it is 
hard to know where to stop. It is quite 
possible to add more and ever more power 
over rates to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, until finaly we shall have 
transferred to the Commission the power 
to make all rates. Railroad authorities 
are very generally agreed that such a plan 
is undesirable, that in fact if the govern- 
ment is to take over the detailed manage- 
ment of the railroads it would be better 
to go one step farther, as most countries 
in Continental Europe have done, and 
nationalize the railroads outright. 

Up to a certain point railroad legisla- 
tion is almost wholly beneficial, but after 
a certain point, any increase in such reg- 
ulation becomes inelastic, cumbersome 
and burdensome alike to shippers and 
railroads. It is easy to find abundant 
illustration of this tendency in the experi- 
ence of France which has, perhaps the 
most carefully and elaborately wrought 
out system of railroad regulation in the 
world. As an example of red tape and 
routine gone to seed I will cite the process 
that must be gone through with in France 
in order to bring about a change in rail- 
road rates. ‘The persons desiring such a 
change first of all have to “send a state- 
ment of their case to the railway c: .u- 
pany, whose responsible officials will 
investigate the matter. If they approve 
of it, they must not at once accede to the 
application, as would be done here. All 


*Twenty-first Annual Report of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, p. 10. 
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they can do is to start it on its travels by 
sending it to the Minister of Public Works, 
accompanied by a statement of the com- 
pany’s own views, giving the reasons for 
their endorsement of the request. Copies 
are sent to the Commercial Control 
Department, to be reported on by its 
officials, and to the prefect of each and 
every district through which the lines 
affected by the proposed changes run, and 
notice must also be given in the Journal 
Official in case there may be other dis- 
tricts likely to be prejudiced. Then each 
prefect is required to communicate the 
proposition to the Chamber of Commerce 
in his department, and give them the 
opportunity of making their own observa- 
tions thereon. This having been done, 
the application together with the com- 
ments of the Chambers of Commerce and 
of other persons interested in the mat- 
ter, whoever they may be, is examined, 
first by the Inspecteur de [ Exploitation 
Commerciale do la Conscription, then by 
the Controleur-General, and so on to the 
officials of any maritime ports, navigable 
waterways or mining districts affected, 
until it gets into the hands of the Inspec- 
teur-General du Reseau. 

By this time the documents in the case 
will probably have assumed the propor- 
tions of a substantial “‘dosier.” All the 
same, the real consideration of the matter 
is now only about to begin. What has 
been done already is preliminary to the 
proceedings of the Comité Consultatif des 
Chemins de Fer, one of the four advisory 
committees which aid the Minister of 
Public Works in keeping watch and guard 
over the general railway system of the 
country. It consists of—(1) representa- 
tives of the Administration and (2) repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural, commercial 
and industrial interests. . . . If the pro- 
posed alteration in rates should be an 
important one, the Consultative Com- 
mittee will appoint a sub-committee to 
investigate the matter. Otherwise a single 
member will be delegated to study the 
various documents and report thereon. 
The committee will then consider the 
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report thus made, and should it think fit 
it will make an inquiry on its own account, 
calling on representatives of the railways 
or of the other interests affected, to 
attend and give such further information 
as may be desired. Presumably also each 
member of the Committee has the right/to 
express his views on the subject. Finally 
a decision is arrived at by the Committee; 
but this decision can take the form only of 
a recommendation to the Minister of 
Public Works; while after all the circum- 
locution thus gone through, it is still open 
to the Minister in question to disregard 
everything that has been done and give 
the ultimate decision, owi or non, accord- 
ing to his own individual opinion. In 
practice, however, he is generally guided 
by the advice of the Consultative Com- 
mittee. ... 

One month is the least period in which 
the alteration in an ordinary railway rate 
in France can be made to pass through 
the necessary stages, and it may very well 
happen that the procedure will occupy for 
from six to twelve months. There is a 
case on record in which a company 
applied early in the spring for permission 
to grant a lower passenger rate to a cer- 
tain seaside resort. ‘The matter was con- 
sidered, and the Minister eventually 
granted the request; but the notification 
of his assent did not reach the company 
until the month of October—when the 
holiday season was over.’* 

This whole question has been very well 
summed up by President Hadley, of Yale. 
“ It is an interesting fact,” he says,t “ that 
a railroad which is owned and managed 
by the state, in its general policy is much 
more like our own railroads than is a road 
which is owned by a private company but 
strictly controlled by state regulations. 
In the latter case the state has no direct 
interest in making exceptions to its own 
rules. In the former it has. The rules 
which a state will make for itself are 
therefore less rigid than those which it 

*Railways and Their Rates, E. 


230-233. 
tRailroad Transportation, pp. 200-201. 


A. Pratt, pp. 
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will make for other people. This differ- 
ence is strikingly seen in comparing the 
development of railroads in Belgium and 
Germany, where the state actually owns 
the leading roads, with that in France 
where it merely controls them. The 
former is much more untrammeled.” 

In connection with this problem of rate 
regulation a very interesting and promis- 
ing suggestion has been made by Mr. 
Bryan,{ to the effect that, instead of ask- 
ing the government to work out all the 
infinitely delicate and complicated prob- 
lems involved in the making of railroad 
rates, Congress should so limit the profits 
of the roads as to keep the price of railroad 
stocks at par. A similar suggestion was 
made by Senator Newlands to the effect 
that the profits allowed to the railroads be 
limited to a reasonable percentage on the 
actual capital invested—perhaps six per 
cent. It is maintained that, if properly 
reinforced by provisions regulating rail- 
road capitalization, the salaries to be paid 
railroad officials, and the methods to be 
employed in conducting purchases of 
supplies, rolling stock, etc., a plan of this 
general nature would bring about auto- 
matically a gradual and continuous reduc- 
tion in rates. 

Doubtless this contention is true, and if 
true it is important, but at the same time 
it seems very probable that such a system 
would have a tendency to become what 
the French call a regie désintéressé, a 
régime in which the managers would have 
very little if any financial incentive to 
build up their traffic, cut down their 
expenses and in other ways to increase 
the economic efficiency of their roads. 
In other words it is difficult to see in what 
way such a régime would call out any 
more “individual initiative” than would 
a régime of complete government owner- 
ship and operation. 


A THOROUGH-GOING INVESTIGATION 
REQUIRED. 


No one who has made a careful study 


{What the People Should Demand of the Rail- 
roads,” Reader Magazine, February, 1908. 
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of the present attitude of the American 
people toward the railroads, would be at 
all surprised to see them rise up during 
our next period of serious unrest and 
inaugurate a vastly more radical and far- 
reaching system of railroad regulation 
than that which I have outlined above. 
As a matter of fact it is by no means cer- 
tain that they would be content to stop at 
this. Owing to the traffic mismanage- 
ment, crooked stock manipulations and 
intolerable insolence of some of our rail- 
road magnates, the sentiment among the 
masses in favor of government ownership 
is steadily on the increase. As President 
Hadley of Yale, in the closing words of 
his famous work on this problem, said: 
“There is a strong popular feeling, to a 
large extent unsuspected by those in 
authority, in favor of government owner- 
ship of railroads as a system. No one 
can have much to do with the more 
thoughtful workingmen without finding 
how strong that feeling is, and what hopes 
are based upon it. The fact that the 
question is not now under discussion must 
not blind us to the fact that forces are at 
work which may prove all but revolu- 
tionary when the question actually does 
come under discussion. If it be true that 
government railroad ownership would be 
a most serious political misfortune for the 
United States, we must be prepared to 
meet the danger with our eyes open. 
Unless we are able to face it intelligently, 
and to show reason for our action, the 
widespread feeling in its favor will prove 
too strong for us. It may not come for 
many years; but the lessons of the 
Granger movement show plainly enough 
what forces will lie behind it when it does 
come,””* 

As shown again and again in the history 
of European railroads and most strikingly 
in the cases of Prussia and Italy, it some- 
limes requires but a few short months to 
crystalize this vague unexpressed public 
sentiment into an irresistible popular 
demand, and to transform an almost 
unanimous political majority against gov- 


*Railroad Transportation. 
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ernment ownership, into an overwhelm- 
ing majority in its favor. In the light of 
these facts the ostrich policy of burying 
our heads in the sand and refusing to look 
the situation squarely in the face, would. 
seem to be as stupid and as dangerous 
from the standpoint of the railroads as it 
is from that of the general public. It 
becomes every day more apparent that 
unless some way can be found to make 
plain to the American people the danger 
involved both in over-regulation and in a 
premature attempt at nationalization, we 
need not be at all surprised to see them, 
during our next economic crisis, take the 
bit in their teeth and insist upon the 
enactment of sweeping and hazardous 
innovations of the one sort or of the other. 

In order to avoid this peril, there 
should be created at the earliest possible 
opportunity either a Committee of Spe- 
cialists under the general supervision of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission or 
a Board of Investigators entirely inde- 
pendent of it, whose duty it shall be to 
carry on a profound and world-wide 
investigation of the whole question of 
railroad transportation. ‘This Committee 
or Board should have authority to sum- 
mon witnesses from all parts of the coun- 
try and to secure the assistance of foreign 
specialists in the prosecution of _ its 
researches abroad. If properly consti- 
tuted and equipped it could ascertain for 
the American people: first, the point 
beyond which any extension of govern- 
ment regulation ceases to be a public ben- 
efit and tends to become a public peril; 
secondly, what kind of regulation, up to 
this point, is apt to prove the most useful; 
and thirdly, what would be the fairest, the 
most conservative and the most business- 
like form of procedure for our govern- 
ment, if after having made a thorough 
trial of railroad regulation at its best, the 
people finally should decide that this best 
was not good enough and that they 
wished to embark upon a policy of pub- 
licly owned and operated railroads. 

If a Committee or Board of this gen- 
eral nature, composed of eminent author- 
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ities in whom the people could put confi- 
dence, were to be appointed and set to 
work at once, it would do more to allay 
needless and heedless future agitation 
. than any other step which the govern- 
ment could take. 


A SUSPENDED SENTENCE OF 
ALIZATION. 


NATION- 


During over half a century the Ameri- 
can people made a thorough but entirely 
unsatisfactory trial of the policy of laisser 
faire or no regulation. For about a quar- 
ter of a century now we have been trying 
to develop a more satisfactory system of 
regulation. ‘Therefore no matter what 
our personal predilections or theories may 
be in the matter, in accordance with the 
simple process of mathematical elimina- 
tion, it necessarily follows, that in the 
event of the failure to give satisfaction of 
our present policy of regulation, our only 
remaining alternative is the plan of gov- 
ernment ownership. It thus becomes 
clear that not by force of any legislative 
enactment or judicial decree which can 
be reversed or set aside by a higher court, 
but in accordance with the resistless trend 
of events, over which neither politicians 
nor magnates nor judges have any con- 
trol, the railroads of our country to-day 
are being operated under a “suspended 
sentence” of nationalization. 

The theory of this comparatively new 
form of judicial procedure called the 
“suspended sentence” is that in the case 
of a drunkard or other petty offender, the 
judge, recognizing that if the defendant 
should be sent to jail, the heaviest pun- 
ishment would fall not on him but on his 
starving family, not only gives him 
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another chance but also does everything 
in his power, even to utilizing the moral 
stimulus of a sentence dangling menac- 
ingly over his head, to encourage him to 
brace up and make the most of himself. 

Does it not seem that the time had 
about arrived to give the railroads of the 
country an equal chance with the drunk- 
ards and others, who are profiting by the 
application of this new and successful 
principle in jurisprudence ? 

Upon the continued well being and 
constant development of our railroads 
depends the prosperity and happiness of 
the entire country. Let them therefore 
be regulated not in a spirit of vengeance 
but wisely and temperately. If they are 
restricted and circumvented and tied up 
too closely, all the commercial and indus- 
trial interests which are dependent upon 
them will suffer. How much _ better 
therefore to allow them as much liberty of 
action as is consistent with fair play—but 
at the same time, by the appointment of 
the suggested Board and in other ways, 
to take such steps as will make absolutely 
plain to those of them who do not yet 
realize the practically automatic nature of 
their “suspended sentence,” that if the 
liberty which is necessary to their continued 
economic efficiency is abused the “sus- 
pended sentence” of nationalization, can- 
not possibly be warded off—that “On 
their own heads, in their own hands, the 
sin and the saving lies.” 

Such an arrangement would enable us 
to bring our system of railroad regulation 
up to the highest possible standard of 
efficiency by surrounding it with every 
obtainable condition of success. 

Cari S. VROOMAN. 

Cotuit, Massachusetts. 

















LINCOLN’S IDEAL CARRIED OUT IN OREGON. 


By Rosert Treat Paring, Jr. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S ideal, an- 
nounced on the battle-field of 
Gettysburg, was a government “by” the 
people. An approach to that ideal is, for 
the first time, through modern methods, 
being practically attained. Direct-Legis- 
lation gives, as can no system of conven- 
tions, delegates and representatives, a 
government “by” the people. Measures, 
asking for and refused by politicians and 
representatives under the old misrepre- 
sentative system, have been enacted into 
law, and into the constitution when the 
people regained their power through 
Direct-Legislation. 

Opponents assert that people will not 
be interested in issues apart from candi- 
dates, and will not mark their ballots, 
that they will not discriminate in their 
judgment and decide wisely, that they 
will naturally vote in the affirmative and 
will support radical propositions. Argu- 
ments have been offered to show these 
fears and assertions to be groundless, but 
an ounce of fact is worth a pound of 
theory. Experientia docet. 

Oregon by a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1902 established the 
Initiative and Referendum. She has 
made use of her new liberty, her restored 
right of self-government, in her biennial 
elections of 1904, 1906 and 1908, when 
two, eleven and nineteen questions respec- 
tively were submitted to the voters for 
their decision. The recent election em- 
phatically emphasizes the lesson of the 
two preceding ones that the people of a 
sovereign state are sufficiently qualified 
and interested to settle directly through 
their ballots the great questions of govern- 
ment in which they are concerned. Ore- 
gon has demonstrated the success of pop- 
ular government. In that state Lincoln’s 
ideal has been embodied in the funda- 


mental constitution, and the political 
machinery has received such slight adap- 
tation as to render its operation practical, 
simple and exceedingly beneficial. 

James Bryce called the town meeting 
of the older Yankee states, the best school 
and source of democracy. To-day a 
Yankee state in the far northwestern 
corner of the continent is proving that for 
the democracy of a state the “common 
sense of all” and the simple wisdom of the 
people shall equally suffice as for the 
democracy of a town. 

On June first of this year nineteen 
questions were voted on in Oregon. Four 
of them were constitutional amendments 
submitted by the legislature. The re- 
maining fifteen owe their origin to Direct- 
Legislation. Four were referendums de- 
manded by popular petition upon acts 
just passed by the legislature. Eleven 
were measures initiated by the people, of 
which six asked for amendments to the 
constitution and five for the enactment of 
laws. What were the results? Of the 
four constitutional amendments submitted 
by the legislature two were adopted, two 
defeated. Under the four referendums 
two acts were ratified, two vetoed. Of 
the eleven initiatives three proposed con- 
stitutional amendments were adopted, 
three defeated, while all five proposed acts 
were passed. Of the entire nineteen, 
twelve were carried and seven were 
defeated. 

To claim hereafter that the people can- 
not discriminate in regard to measures 
would seem to indicate ignorance of facts. 
Comparing the eight measures which had 
been adopted by the legislature with the 
eleven proposed by the initiative, it 
appears that the people were more kindly 
disposed to those of popular origin, in that 
they vetoed four of the eight which the 
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legislature had passed and only three of 
the eleven suggested by the people. ‘This 
is further illustrated by an analysis of 
actual votes. 


Measures proposed by the | 





Legislature in a 
People... ws 
Legislature cool 
People . . 3 


In each group the measures suggested 
by the people fare better than those 
favored by the legislature, they receive a 
larger vote in their support with a smaller 
vote against them and are consequently 
decided by majorities much more in their 
favor. 

The total number of voters who went 
to the polls was 116,614. The Republi- 
can and the Democratic parties combined 
on a candidate for justice of the Supreme 
Court who received 105,208 votes. The 
chief issue at stake was the selection of a 
United States Senator, and the contest 
was very sharp. A majority of the legis- 
lature having been pledged to vote, with- 
out regard to party preferences, for the 
candidate who received the largest popu- 
lar vote, the popular preference expressed 
by such vote would practically amount to 
his definite election. Though an over- 
whelming majority of the legislature 
was chosen from the Republican party, 
the Democratic candidate for United 
States Senator, Governor George E. 
Chamberlain, won by a vote of 52,421 to 
50,899 for his Republican opponent, 
H. M. Cake, while two other candidates 
between them received 9,044, making a 
total of 112,364 votes in all. 

The heaviest vote cast on any of the 
nineteen questions was 95,528, the light- 
est was 70,726, and the average on all was 
86,428. 

The total vote, however, is of less 
importance than the comparative vote 
and the majority obtained by the winning 
side. This is easily demonstrated. A 
vote of fifty-five to twenty-five out of a 
possible one hundred with its plurality of 
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thirty, and with a clear majority of the 
whole, is, though its total is but eighty, 
distinctly more decisive and commanding 
than one of forty-six to forty-four, for, 


Majority. Total. 
won by 53,065 — 32,434 20,631 for | 85,499 
won by 53,729 — 30,482 23,247 for | 84,211 
lost by 28,074 — 58,434 30,360 against | 86,508 
21,174 against 
' 


36,122 — 57,296 


93,418 








though the latter’s total of ninety is con- 
siderably the larger, yet its plurality is 
insignificant, and the winning vote con- 
stitutes but a minimum of the whole. 
The “total vote” rather tends to empha- 
size the negative side and is larger as the 
opposition is stronger. Again, while can- 
didates are chosen and elected by “ plu- 
ralities ” and are often in a minority of the 
whole, as in this very case of the choice of 
a Democratic United States Senator, 
where the larger number of voters voted 
against him and desired some other can- 
didate, questions are, on the other hand, 
settled by “ majorities ” so that their deci- 
sion must inevitably be regarded as a fair 
decision by all who have cared to express 
their opinion either for or against 
them. 

It may be doubted whether Republicans 
are reconciled to the selection of a Demo- 
cratic Senator in a state that is nearly 
two-thirds Republican, simply because 
the percentage on the total vote was as 
high as ninety-six per cent., of which 
forty-four, nine-tenths per cent. went to 
the Democratic candidate, forty-three, 
six-tenths per cent. went to the Republi- 
can, and seven, seven-tenths per cent. to 
the two other candidates. 

The following table will, permit an 
examination of the figures in more detail. 
The nineteen questions are numbered as 
they are given in order in the Secretary of 
State’s pamphlet, and are earmarked to 
show their source and character (Leg.— 
Legislature; I.—Initiative; C. A.—Con- 
stitutional Amendment; Ref.—Referen- 
dum on act of the legislature) and as to 
whether carried (yes) or defeated (no). 
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| 


| | a of 
Win- Los- Major- 

No. ning. ing. ity. Total. 

| | [ 

14 I. Act. | yes 69,668 | 21,162 48,506 | 90,830 
1 | Leg.|C. A. no — 68,891 | 19,691 | 49,200 | 88,582 
4 | Leg.|C. A. yes 65,728 18,500 | 47,228 | 84,228 

12 | I. C. A.) no 60,871 | 32,066 28,805 | | 92,937 
5 | Leg. | Ref. | yes | 60,443 | 30,033 | 30,410 | 90,476 
6 | Leg.| Ref. | no | 59,406) 28,856 | 30,550 | 88,262 
9/1. C. A.) no | 58,670) 36,858 | 21,812 | 95,528 

13 | I. C. A. yes | 58,381| 31,002 27,379 | 89,383 

17 | I. | Act. | yes | 56,130/ 30,280 25,850 | 86,410 
7 | Leg. Ref. | no | 54,848) 33,507 21,341 | 88,355 

16 | I. Act. | yes | 54,042 | 31 ,301 22° 741 | 85,343 

1l I. C. A. po 52,346 | 39,442 12/904 91,788 

8 } L. C. A.| yes | 52, at 28,487 | 23,727 ' 80;701 
3 | Leg. C. A.| no | 50,591 30,243 | 20,348 80,834 

15 | I. C. A.| yes | 48, 368 34,128 | 14,740 82,996 

10 | I. Act yes 46,582 40,720 5,862 87,302 
8 Leg. | Ref yes 44,115 40,535) 3,580 84,650 

19 (I. Act yes 43,948 26,776 | 17,172 70,724 
2 Leg. | C. A.) yes | 41,975 40,868| 1,107 82,843 

51,141 31,287 | 23,854 86,428 


Average. ........ 


i 





Recall for comparison that the choice 
of a United States Senator was decided by 
the Democrat getting 52,421 against 
50,899 for the Republican, obtaining a 
plurality of only 1,522, but considering all 
these candidates running against him 
being in a minority of 7,522. 

Observe that eight questions received 
the endorsement of more than a majority 
of all voters who went to the polls, that 
eleven questions were decided by more 
winning votes than were given to the vic- 
torious Democrat and thirteen similarly 
ran ahead of the Republican. 

The average vote on all of the nineteen 
questions was 55,141 for the winning, and 
31,287 for the losing side, with percentages 
respectively of forty-seven per cent. and 
twenty-six and eight-tenths per cent. 
The average total vote thus amounted to 
86,428 or seventy-three and eight-tenths 
per cent., and the average majority ran up 
to 23,854 or twenty per cent. The aver- 
age winning vote, 55,141, was consider- 
ably larger than that which chose Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain to be United States 
Senator. 

The decisive character of the popular 
judgment on the questions brought before 
them can hardly be disputed. Against 
only three results, namely, in the case of 
Nos. ten, eight and two, could the 
most captious critic raise objection that 
the will of the people was not plainly man- 
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ifest, yet even they received majorities of 
5,862, 3,580 and 1,107. Furthermore, 
two of these three questions had been 
approved by the legislature, though No. 
eight had been first vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, so that the people might well be in 
doubt as to its merit. ‘The most doubtful 
of all, with the smallest affirmative vote 
and the least majority, was a constitu- 
tional amendment submitted in the ordi- 
nary way, familiar to all our states, with . 
which Direct-Legislation had nothing 
whatever to do. Question No. nine- 
teen on which the lightest vote was cast 
related to the creation of a new county— 
of Hood River, in which naturally the 
voters of the state as a whole were not very 
directly interested, yet it was necessary to 
refer the question to the people as the 
constitution forbids the legislature to pass 
such special legislation. Apart from this 
vote, the lightest one was 80,701 or sixty- 
nine per cent. 

The above table, with its interesting 
succession and alternation of “ yes-no-yes- 
no,” ete., proves conclusively that the 
people do not inevitably vote in the affirm- 
ative. Rather would the figures show 
that they are critical and enjoy turning 
down an unwelcome proposition. ‘Twelve 
propositions were carried, on the average, 
by 53,508 to 31,150, a majority of 22,358 
in a total of 84,658. But the correspond- 
ing figures for the seven propositions that 
were defeated were 57,946 to $1,523, a 
majority of 26,423 in a total of 89,470, 
showing a larger deciding vote, a larger 
majority, and a larger total. 

Every measure that was adapted to 
strengthening and perfecting the power of 
the people to control their own destiny 
they adopted, as they had done in the 
elections of 1906 and 1904. But radical 
propositions, however meritorious, like 
Woman Suffrage, and the Single Tax, 
they refused to endorse, as they did the 
proposals of the legislature to increase its 
own salary and to require railroads to give 
free passes to state officials, a bill which 
the Governor vetoed though the legisla- 
ture passed it again over his veto; nor 
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were they misled by the initiative for a 
constitutional amendment supposedly de- 
signed to take the starch out of the local- 
option principle established in 1904. 

It is hardly to the credit of the legisla- 
ture that in one of the constitutional 
amendments it passed—for increase of 
salary, it tried to amend the wrong sec- 
tion of the existing constitution. This 
blunder or carelessness, it is to be observed 
. by opponents of Direct-Legislation, was 
due, not to the people, but to their repre- 
sentatives. 

Under the system of Direct-Legislation 
the Secretary of State sends to each voter 
several weeks before the election a pam- 
phlet containing all proposed measures 
with arguments for and against each one 
as far as their advocates or opponents care 
to submit them and pay for the mere cost 
of paper and printing. On the four legis- 
lative acts in which the referendum was 
invoked there were three arguments in 
the negative and one in the affirmative. 
On the eleven initiatives there was an 
affirmative argument in each case and a 
negative one in four. 

Before the election a leading daily in an 
Eastern city, which is strongly antago- 
nistic to popular government, predicted 
that the votes would “likely be scattering 
and inclusive” on the axiom that people 
are rarely greatly interested in more than 
one issue ata time. ‘The reader who has 
studied the above figures will sce how 
thoroughly disproved has been such a 
prediction. The results are not excep- 
tional. 

They were similar in 1906, when also 
“the people showed excellent discrimina- 
tion in upholding reform measures and 
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voting down objectionable ones, thus 
giving evidence of their intelligence and 
honesty of purpose.”* It is not generally 
known that the popular verdict, with the 
exception as to Woman Suffrage, coin- 
cided exactly with the conclusions of the 
professors and members of the faculty of 
the State University of Oregon who made 
a deliberate investigation and discussion 
of the eleven topics. The great advan- 
tage of Direct-Legislation is, as stated by 
the Portland Oregonian} after that elec- 
tion, that questions stand or fall upon 
their merits alone, and solely with refer- 
ence to the public good, and its conclu- 
sion was “the more completely the voters 
trust themselves the more worthy they 
find themselves to be trusted. What 
could be more heartening to those who 
believe in government of, for and by the 
people ?” 

No wonder that both the present 
Republican Senators, Fulton and Bourne, 
unite in such enthusiastic testimony as 
that the people “have evidenced a con- 
servatism and discriminating judgment 
both in legislating and in reviewing the 
work of the legislature which demonstrate 
that such powers may be vested in them 
with perfect safety to all interests.” The 
Democratic Governor, just selected by 
the people of Oregon to represent them 
in the United States Senate, predicts that 
“when the wonderful purifying effect of 
the Initiative and Referendum become 
more widely known and appreciated they 
will be adopted all over the Union.” 

Rosert T. Pare, Jr. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


*The Outlook,, editorial, June 13, 1908. 
tPortland Oregonian June 10 1906. 




















DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION. 


By Geruarpt C. Mars, Px.D., B.D. 


ERHAPS it is mankind, as Goethe 

declares, and not man that has 
advanced through the long centuries of 
history; but grateful that there has been, 
at any rate, some kind of advance, we may 
cherish the hope that in time the advance 
of mankind may revert upon man and 
raise him in intelligence, character and 
capacity. 

And this hope has some plausibility 
because the advance of mankind has 
included and furthered the  slowly- 
acquired freedom of man. That is, if we 
regard those two great movements, arising 
out of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
viz: science and socialism (taken in the 
broadest sense) which dominate our mod- 
ernera, we Shall find not only that they grow 
out of the rational freedom of the individ- 
ual man, but that they aim at the rational 
freedom of the individual man as the goal 
of their evolution. The essential and 
peculiar significance of the Renaissance 
and Reformation was that they aroused 
man to the dignity and worth of being a 
man, by freeing him from the unques- 
tioned, because infallible, traditions of 
past authority, and by throwing him 
squarely upon the reason of things to 
determine anew his career. To accept 
implicitly what Aristotle or Ptolemy said 
about nature, or to obey without question 
the dictates of the church and state, was 
seen to be rational servitude, Every man 
in his own right must be free to know for 
himself the teachings of nature, and to 
determine in his own conscience for him- 
self his relation to God and: to his fellow- 
man, 

This was nothing less than the assertion 
of rational freedom for the individual; 
but instead of threatening a chaos of irre- 
sponsible private judgments as the church 
asserted, on the contrary, it carried back 
all private judgments from the external 
authority of tradition to the inner author- 
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ity of reason whose universal and incor- 
ruptible decisions know no private inter- 
ests and are as good for anybody as every- 
body. So that rational freedom for the 
individual is that principle alone which for 
the first time conserves the truth of science 
and the law of society by identifying the 
individual’s own self-realization with that 
truth and that law as the objective reason 
of things. 

It is true, children and immature men 
must and want to be governed by author- 
ity, but the dictates of that authority must 
rest upon universal reason, and not upon 
tradition or privilege. It is true also that 
the mature man may, from lack of oppor- 
tunity, be willing to accept the authority 
of the scientist and law-giver, but he does 
so on the understanding that, with due 
opportunity, he could confirm the one and 
approve the other as consistent with 
objective reason. 

But although the principle of individual 
rational freedom has become an accepted 
commonplace. in modern science and 
democracy, it has not yet won a frank and 
adequate recognition in that which is the 
most intimate and profound concern of 
every man, vz., religion, which by involv- 
ing his relations to God, the ultimate 
ground of all things, involves necessarily 
his relations to nature and to his fellow- 
man. It may, however, be protested that 
one of the chief and peculiar merits of 
democracy here in America is the religious 
freedom of every man to worship or not to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. In view of such a 
protest, attention must be called to a very 
vital distinction between religious free- 
dom and what may be called the freedom 
of religion. Religious freedom is the 
privilege guaranteed by law, of accepting 
any or no religion the individual may see 
fit, and is a function of the state. The 
freedom of religion is the free acceptance 
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of religious convictions on no authority, 
be it church, creed or Bible, but on the 
objective grounds of reason alone, and is 
the peculiar function cf the individual. 
No matter how free I may be to accept 
any religion, so long as I do so on author- 
ity, I am not free, but still a bond- 
servant to that authority. I do not have 
religion; religion has me, and that is 
always servitude, often a debasing and 
dangerous one. If, however, the freedom 
of religion is mine, even though my con- 
victions are false, I nevertheless have a 
corrective principle within myself which 
sooner or later will carry all my convic- 
tions back to the ultimate test of an objec- 
tive, universal reason. On the other 
hand, so long as I accept religion on 
authority, besides robbing me of possess- 
ing religion for myself, all possibility of 
correction is at an end, for authority, 
which is always represented in some spe- 
cial class, never corrects itself except to 
increase and confirm its hold. 

But if we must admit that religious 
freedom has not as yet reached the level 
of political freedom in our democracy by 
becoming the freedom of religion, the 
reasons for this fact are not far to seek. 
They are in part due to the native inertia 
or indolence of the human mind which is 
always averse to the difficulty of clear 
thinking and the self-sacrifice of brave 
action when such ideal interests as relig- 
ion involves are concerned. They are 
also due in part to the intermixture of 
worldliness, and in part to the imperfect 
work of the reformers. 

First, then, we have a vast number of 
half-developed men, child-men, who still 
want and need the kindergarten. It is 
too much trouble, if not impossible, for 
them to guide themselves, and so they 
must throw themselves upon some guid- 
ing authority. It matters not how free 
they may be to choose this or that author- 
ity, they are still not rationally free men. 
And the obligation of the democracy con- 
cerning them is to afford that enlightening 
instruction which will bring them to 
maturity. 

Again, since worldly interests are so 
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near and real while the ideals of religion 
seem so far and evanescent, men easily 
yield to the temptation of a comfortable 
adjustment to the real, though the ideal 
forbids. ‘The best of saints at times man- 
age not to allow their religion to interfere 
seriously with their incomes, even if they 
have to give their incomes a religious bap- 
tism. As to the average man, while want- 
ing to cherish some sort of religious hopes 
and aspirations, he is nevertheless so 
deeply absorbed in getting on in the 
world that he is glad enough to save him- 
self the trouble of thinking by throwing 
the responsibility upon some religious 
authority, especially if that authority, in 
consideration of the proper tithes, will not 
oppose his worldly interests. In all such 
cases the freedom of religion has no 
chance; it cannot stand on its own merits 
before the court of reason. So that any 
religious authority that permits or fur- 
thers prosperity in this world and guaran- 
tees salvation in the next can hold men in 
absolute bondage which, for their bodies 
and souls, they would not dare to chal- 
lenge. Such a bondage it takes the 
strongest men to break, and it was such a 
bondage that the Reformers did break. 

But it has just been said that, among 
the reasons for our inadequate religious 
freedom, the work of these reformers was 
imperfect. To say that their work was 
imperfect is not, however, to condemn 
them, so much as it is a simple recogni- 
tion of the historical fact. They were at 
any rate under the sway of a great princi- 
ple, that of rational freedom which was to 
be the right of the individual man; in its 
light they carried the significance of relig- 
ion from outer rite to inner conviction, 
and, if they did not fully see or realize 
this principle, it was no more than uni- 
versal experience might lead us to expect, 
viz: that great ideas are never practically 
realized at a bound but are slowly 
attained through the developments of 
history. 

Thus while the reformers won the right 
for every man of questioning the external 
authority of the infallible church, because 
the church, being of human origin as they 
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claimed, was subject to fallacy and conse- 
quent criticism, they nevertheless stopped 
at the infallible authority of the Bible 
which, being as they took for granted, of 
purely divine origin, was not subject to 
fallacy and criticism. But this procedure 
involved tremendous consequences. For 
although on the surface the chief differ- 
ence between Catholic and Protestant 
seemed to be that while the one rested 
upon the infallibility of both the Bible and 
the church, the other accepted the infalli- 
bility of the Bible alone, yet the funda- 
mental difference between them was that 
the Catholic allowed no questioning of 
authority at all, while the Protestant 
opened the door to the entire principle of 
rational criticism by bringing into ques- 
tion on rational grounds one of those 
infallible authorities which had so long de- 
manded and won unquestioning obedience. 

But having begun on this principle, the 
Reformers had to go further. For even 
granting that the Bible was the ultimate 
source of infallible authority, the question 
had to come up as to just what the Bible 
taught or what were the-true doctrines to 
be believed. And though the church’s 
traditional doctrines were in the main 
accepted, there could not be avoided a 
certain adjustment of formulas to the new 
conditions an adjustment which necessarily 
involved not only free rational discussion 
but individual decision between the con- 
tending claims of a Luther and a Zwingli, 
a Calvin and an Arminius, as the true 
interpreters of the Bible. 

Hence the tendency was plain and 
inevitable. If the principle of individual 
rational freedom, in questioning the 
infallible church, led to rational discus- 
sion over the real meaning of the infallible 
Bible, it would not be long before the 
infallible Bible itself might be brought 
before the same incorruptible court of 
reason. 

But here entered one of those strange, 
though not infrequent, historical para- 
doxes, by which the cause of true religion 
was furthered by what seemed to be its 
enemies. The Protestant theologians, 
instead of carrying forward their principle 
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of rational freedom to its logical terminus 
paused at the unquestioned authority of 
the infallible Bible and thus, by refusing 
to religion its true course of rational devel- 
opment, enslaved it to the past. 

Reason, however, was not thus to be 
foiled in her purpose of bringing man to 
the full self-realization of rational matur- 
ity. It was the English Rationalism of 
the eighteenth century that especially fur- 
thered this great work of emancipation. 
A series of brilliant writers, from John 
Toland to David Hume, following the 
lead of Locke and getting for their pains 
the opprobrious epithet of infidel, atheist 
or pantheist, undertook to show that 
religion is in the end based on purely 
rational grounds, having no need of any 
extraneous support. And in doing so 
they riddled the claims of the Bible to 
infallibility by a vast array of striking, 
though not always cogent, literary, his- 
torical and philosophical considerations. 
It became clear that the notion of Bible 
infallibility had grown up in men’s minds 
very much as had that of church infalli- 
bility, and it was no longer possible for 
enlightened men to yield unquestioning 
obedience to the Bible any more than to 
the church. 

Naturally opposed by the Protestant 
divines, rationalism unfortunately became 
more destructive in its character than it 
otherwise might have been, and left the 
Bible an object of indifference or even of 
ridicule. Nothing can be more mislead- 
ing and subversive to the truth than the 
attempt to support truth on false grounds. 
Claim too much for your client and you 
weaken his cause. Compel men to accept 
the Bible as an infallible authority 
divinely inspired throughout and the only 
source of religious truth, and they will be 
inclined to depreciate its true inner mean- 
ing or reject it altogether. On the other 
hand, free the Bible from this unnatural 
embarrassment, as you would free David 
from the encumbrance of Saul’s armor, 
and at once its beauty and power spring to 
the eye of reason; and, standing on its 
own integrity, it is free to deliver its won- 
derful message. Indeed, this view of the 
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case the eighteenth-century rationalism 
brought to light. For it showed the pos- 
sibility of great inspired truths, which to 
the incapacity of the average mind must 
appear as supernaturally revealed, but 
which are in reality native to the reason 
itself and confined to no favored locality 
of space or period of time. But the 
destructive character of rationalism pre- 
vented it from bringing out the great 
rational truths which the Bible contains. 
It was neither critically nor historically 
prepared to do so, and it was left to the 
church, after all, to give the Bible its true 
meaning as the natural message of in- 
spired reason. 

The stubborn fidelity of Protestantism 
to the sacred authority of the Bible had a 
deep significance; for it preserved the 
precious content until a more rational 
criticism and a truer historical sense could 
estimate the real value of the book, and by 
so doing lead back from irrational depend- 
ence on the outer form to the free and 
rational appropriation of the inner mean- 
ing. 

Spinoza’s distinction between the real 
meaning of the Bible and its fallible his- 
torical setting, came too early to fall on 
heeding ears; but by the time of Lessing 
and Herder it could be appreciated more 
fully how the Bible contained and ex- 
pressed, in spite of crude and inadequate 
forms, great and intrinsic truths which 
gradually unfolded through centuries of 
historical development to a more compre- 
hensive and significant meaning. 

It was left, however, to the Higher 
Criticism, to be the chief agency in bring- 
ing the priceless value of the Bible home 
to the appreciations of reason. 

Although introduced by Catholic schol- 
ars of France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it has found its 
greatest development in Germany, during 
the nineteenth century, as the natural out- 
come of Protestant principles. At first 
destructive in tendency, this criticism 
gradually became constructive; for, in 
the light of psychological setting and his- 
torical development, the Bible, it came 





more and more to be seen, revealed an 
eternal meaning of the highest spiritual 
value which no human fallibilities of time 
and place could embarrass or obscure. 
The Bible was brought face to face with 
reason as the final court of decision, and it 
had to bear the test in the light of its own 
unaided merits. As a result, the last ves- 
tiges of externalism were carried away and 
the truths of religion brought directly 
home to the heart on their own inherent, 
rational authority. What was true in the 
Bible was recognized as trué, because it 
appealed to reason as being true, and not 
because of any authority, human or 
divine, or of any proofs by prophecy and 
miracle. 

When Moses declares that God is 
Eternal righteousness and establishes the 
law of righteousness for man, the declara- 
tion is robbed of the inherent force of its 
appeal by depending it on the passage of 
the Red Sea or the falling of manna from 
Heaven. When Jesus says that God is 
eternal love and that man’s law therefore 
is to love his neighbor as himself, the 
truth of the saying is in no way proved or 
enhanced in value by the blasting of a 
fig-tree or collecting coin from a fish. 
Such great truths carry their own evi- 
dence to reason, and to offer extraneous 
support is both futile and misleading. 
For to accept truth on evidence other than 
its. own rational truthfulness is both to 
obscure truth and deprive reason of its 
rights. ‘Thus the developed moral reason 
must be permitted, as well as brought, to 
see for itself that whatever else God may 
be, He is Eternal Righteousness and 
therefore, as sustaining and ruling all in 
equal justice, Eternal Love, in conse- 
quence of which the supreme law of man’s 
action is the law of love. On no other 
grounds could reason have confidence in 
the universe as a harmonious order whose 
substance is undestroyed, whose energy 
is unspent, and whose inner relations are 
governed by rational law. 

It is such a direct appeal to reason, 
apart from all infallibilities of tradition, 
by which the individual freely accepts and 
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understands the truth for himself, that 
constitutes that freedom of religion which 
is compatible with or up to the level of 
democracy. There is only a small group 
of liberal churches in America that stand 
for such freedom, but unfortunately they 
suffer under the disadvantage of having 
had their origin not in a genetic develop- 
ment out of the main body of Protestant 
Christianity but in great controversial 
epochs, by reason of which they seem not 
only to stand in isolated antagonism to 
that main body but also to have lost the 
original inspiring impulse that gave them 
birth. 

As to Protestant Christianity as a whole, 
there appears much ambiguity and con- 
fusion. Though cherishing within itself 
the principle of a free rational criticism, it 
still officially at least holds firmly to the 
traditional formulas. But at the same 
time, painfully conscious of the inade- 
quacy .and confusion of the creeds, its 
general tendency is to lessen the emphasis 
laid on creeds and turn to deeds as consti- 
tuting the essence of religion. This, how- 
ever, puts a slight upon one of the deepest 
notes of the Christian consciousness, viz.: 
the necessity of the true belief, a necessity 
that goes to the roots of religion. Relig- 
ion in any true sense cannot exist without 
a creed. It is impossible to remove 
thought from religion and leave it mere 
feeling or volition. God is as much a 
clear thinker as He is a right doer, and it 
lies in the nature of reason itself that 
action has no direction or meaning unless 
based on thought. Our religious ques- 
tion at this point is not between dogma 
and no dogma, but between true and 
false dogma, and since dogma is to be 
accepted by a free act of individual 
reason, it must be raised from the charac- 
ter of a creed to be believed to that of a 
doctrine to be understood. In other 


words, reason demands that the things of 
spirit be as open to rational intuition as 
are the things of sense to material sight; 
that is, the truths of religion as well as the 


knowledge of nature must become scien- 
tific. 
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It is only thns that the freedom of 
religion can be attained as the rational 
possession of every man, and that the 
meaning of the Reformation in freeing 
religion from externalism can be brought 
to fulfilment in the home of democracy. 

In fact, during the past generation, 
such a freedom for religion has emerged 
among us from the freedom of democ- 
racy, in the form of Christian Science. 
There is no rote more clearly and joyously 
struck by Mrs. Eddy, the great founder of 
the movement, than the inherent dignity 
and worth of the individual man, and she 
lays her greatest stress upon reiterating 
the appeal of Jesus to every man to be 
himself, because of his God-given inherit- 
ance of freedom. In consequence of 
which, we find that as Jesus set aside 
every dependence on the authority of 
tradition by a direct appeal to the individ- 
ual heart and conscience, so Mrs. Eddy 
sets aside the authority of tradition and 
appeals directly to the reason of man. 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” You can and 
must see and understand the truth for 
yourself, whereupon it confirms itself in 
works of healing and reformation. 

Nothing is more, perhaps so much, 
characteristic of Christian Science as this 
insistence upon the individual’s rational 
freedom and capacity to appropriate the 
saving truth for himself. It matters not 
how imperfectly this principle may be 
realized, it is nevertheless come to expres- 
sion and at work, as that freedom for 
religion which is peculiarly compatible 
with democracy. 

It would, however, be a miracle tran- 
scending human nature and contrary to 
all historical analogies, if Christian Sci- 
ence, as a great religious movement, 
should not, in its early enthusiasm, center 
all its interests on activities, narrower 
than its entire meaning, or if its early 
adherents should not tend to obscure the 
original appeal to reason by once more 
erecting an infallible and unquestioned 
authority in the literal words of their 
founder, and thus again binding the free 
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spirit in the chains of a rational servitude. 
But although such conditions have im- 
mense practical value in concentrating 
effort and in securing organic strength, it 
nevertheless remains that it is as, and only 
as, a religion of rational appeal and 
rational freedom that Christian Science 
can become the proper form which Chris- 
tianity, theoretical and practical, takes on 
under the free and inspiring conditions of 
democracy. Christianity in its ritual- 
istic and dogmatic aspects took form 
under scientific and political conditions 
far different than our own and when priv- 
ileged authority held sway. It is inevit- 
able therefore that, with our modern views 
of life, when science and democracy 
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For if you suffer your people to be ill 
iat ated and their manners to be corrupted from 
their infancy, and then punish them for those crimes 
to which their first education disposed them, what 
else is to be concluded from this, but that you first 
make thieves and then punish them?”—Str 
Tomas More. 


“If there be any one that makes many poor to 
make a few rich, that suits not a Commonwealth.” — 
OLIveR CROMWELL. 


I.—THE SITUATION. 
UST two decades ago, Mr. James 
Bryce in his American Common- 
wealth paid tribute to the law-abiding 
spirit of our people. 

Should his book be revised to-day, 
Mr. Bryce would unfortunately have to 
make some pretty radical changes in 
regard to this matter of keeping the law. 
The story he would have to tell would be 
a narrative of violence and crime, of 
public indifference to misdemeanors, and 
of non-enforcements of the law, essen- 
tially symptomatic of great and rapid 
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demand freedom of thought and action, 
Christianity should take on a more simple 
and spiritual form which, consonant with 
the conditions that surround it, makes a 
direct appeal to the rational freedom of 
the individual who is thus enabled to 
become possessed of the truth for himself 
and not merely believe it on the authority 
of another. This is what is meant by the 
freedom of religion, and although com- 
paratively few may be capable of exercis- 
ing it, nevertheless it represents that stage 
of rational maturity and self-realization 
which it is the aim of democracy to bring 
out in every man. 
GeruHARDT C, Mars. 


New York City. 
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changes now taking place in our Repub- 
lic. At the end of Mr. Bryce’s revision, 
he could hardly reach any other conclu- 
sion than that in America respect for law 
and order is passing, that our present 
status is highly deplorable and that our 
outlook is none of the most encouraging. 

Typical of the present-day growth of 
crime is an addition recently made to the 
so-called “ Murderers’ Row” in the 
Tombs Prison, New York City. When 
this prison was built, nobody expected 
that there would ever be more than thirty 
prisoners awaiting trial at any one time; 
the Row therefore accommodates only 
that number. Not long ago it proved 
inadequate. A recent editorial in the 
New York World pointed out that thirty- 
one murderers were, at the time of writ- 
ing, incarcerated in the Tombs. This 
form of crime has therefore, so far as 
New York is concerned, outgrown all 
probable expectation. Similar conditions 
confront us all over the country. That 
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the increase is out of all proportion to the 
growth of the population we shall very 
shortly demonstrate. 

You, I suppose, are an average Ameri- 
can citizen, reasonably well-to-do, well- 
fed and clothed, comfortable, satisfied 
and pretty well convinced that in spite 
of the wicked agitators and _trouble- 
somely inquisitive statisticians “ things are 
going along well enough.” 

“Oh yes, of course,” you are quite 
willing to admit, “ there may be an abnor- 
mal amount of crime among the low, 
ignorant immigrants, herded in the slums. 
But our country as a whole, is sound.” 

Let us consider this. 

If Mr. Bryce in his supposititious revi- 
sion should institute that odious thing, a 
comparison, between the United States 
and Europe, he might surprise you by the 
remark that Americans are seven times 
as murderously inclined as Germans, and 
that with the exception of Russian 
Poland, Calabria and Sicily, our own 
country is the most criminal of all lands 
where Christian civilization spreads its 
beneficence.* Then, if you objected to 
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*Social Progress, by Dr. Josiah Strong, for 1906, 
p. 169, gives the annual average of homicides in 
Germany at 16.1 per 1,000,000. These figures, the 
latest available, date from 1882-6, and are reck- 
oned on a basis of population over ten years of age. 

ing the total population, as the fi for the 
be consid- 


Including 
United States do, the proportion woul 

erably smaller. Even allowing for an increase in 
crime abroad during the past few years, we may 
safely say that this country stands far in the van as 


such a libel on the United States, he might 
point to certain very dry and weighty- 
looking pages of tabulation, from which 
one salient fact at least deserves your 
notice—that every year in the United 
States something between eight and ten 
thousand human beings are slaughtered 
with intent by their fellow-men—to say 
nothing of the million industrially man- 
gled or murdered through lack of decent 
labor law and its enforcement. “The 
Armenian outrages,” he might say, “ fill 
you with horror; yet greater ones, from a 
numerical point of view, are every year 
being perpetrated in your so-called ‘ Chris- 
tian’ country.” 

Incredible as such statements appear, 
you have only to consult the statistics of 
crime to verify them in detail. Prob- 
ably one of the best available indices to 
the rapid increase of American lawless- 
ness may be found in the figures relative 
to murder, homicide, suicide and legal 
execution, per annum, as compared with 
our increase in population. The figures 
(given for the earlier years biennially) are 
as follows :+ 
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2No official figures except in census years. Figure for 1907 is a rough estimate. 


regards criminality. Mr. Strong’s table gives as 
the highest criminal averages those of Ital 
ele (150.4 and 119.1), while the lowest is that of 
Holland (11.0). On a basis of total population, 
the United States leads even Italy as a % 
though falling behind Calabria and Sicily. We 
average about 110 or 112 per 1,000,000. 

tLargely from statistics compiled by the Chicago 
Tribune. 
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This table reveals some significant facts. 
For instance, while 1881 has a ratio of 
killings to population of 1 in 41,856, 1905 
shows a ratio of 1 in 9,026; 7. e., murder 
had in the two and one-half decades 
intervening become more than four times 
ascommon. It will be noted (and this is 
of especial importance) that during the 
year immediately following the panic of 
1893-4, killings were more common than 
at any time before or since (1895, 10,500), 
a ratio of 1 in 6,575 of population, the 
worst record in the history of the country. 

Judge Thomas of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, recently quoted figures to show 
that the number of homicides in the 
United States for 1901-1904 inclusive 
was a third larger than either the total 
number of persons killed on our railroads 
in the same time or the war losses of the 
British in the Boer war. The figures are: 
Killed on railroads, 21,847; British 
losses, 22,000; homicides in United 
States, 34,144. 

One of our large cities, Chicago, stands 
on the bad eminence of being the most 
criminal city in Christendom. Numer- 
ous publicists (including Mr. Stead) have 
already called attention to that fact, so we 
can pass it lightly over with just the brief 
mention that Chicago murders six times 
as many people as the much larger 
London, and more than eight times as 
many as Paris. In 1905 Chicago re- 
ported 187 killings; how many actually 
took place we have no means of telling. 
Berlin, approximately as large, reported 
just six murders for that year, and the 
German police are noted for letting few 
crimes escape them. The whole of Eng- 
land and Wales had only 317 murders in 
1906. I leave some ingenious person to 
figure out the proportionate wickedness of 
Great Britain and Chicago. Roughly 


speaking, England and Wales murder 
people at a bit less than one one-hun- 
dredth the rate of the Western metropolis. 
More killings are committed in Georgia 
alone, with all its chivalric traditions, 
than in the whole British Empire. South 
Carolina in 1903 had a record of 222. 


The Southern States as a whole hold{the 
first place, with 3,914 murders in 1906 as 
against 2,843 in the Central Division and 
only 254 in New England. Precisely in 
the Southern States is it that the “low, 
ignorant foreigners” are fewest in num- 
bers, while New England is full of them. 
This must prove disconcerting to such of 
us as have prejudices. 

In the Soath and West, along with a 
rising murder-rate, we find a similar 
increase in the number of burglaries and 
kidnappings. Robbers were formerly 
loath to kill. To-day the contrary is 
becoming true. “Not only are robberies 
increasing in number in Chicago,” says a 
recent statement in the Chicago Daily 
News, “but the highwaymen are more 
bold and more desperate than formerly 

. when they rarely resorted to vio- 
lence. ‘To-day the robber’s weapon is 
used to injure, maim and kill.” By way 
of corroboration it is interesting to note 
that in 1901 only 193 burglars committed 
murder, as against 338 in 1902. “ Mis- 
demeanors”” have grown amazingly com- 
mon. In 1905, more than 175,000 per- 
sons were arrested as “first-timers” on 
misdemeanor charges. While train-rob- 
bery has decreased—this branch of busi- 
ness probably having proved more haz- 
ardous and less lucrative than the others— 
easy and cowardly. crimes have grown 
very popular. Police records show that 
child-robbings and thefts of church-ware, 
communion-cups and poor-box funds are 
on the increase. Crimes against property 
are becoming much more numerous than 
formerly. Superintendent Brockway, for 
many years in charge of the reformatory 
at Elmira, New York, states that of the 
1,500 prisoners under his charge, 94 per 
cent. are confined for property-crimes. 
The New York State Code shows an 
addition of twenty-six new crimes during 
the last century. 

“With our growing industrial dis- 
order,” says Professor Charles D. Bush- 
nell, of Washington, D. C., “is associated 
a startling recent increase in crime and 
vice. Suicides have increased in the 
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nineteen years from 1885 to 1903 more 
than five times as fast as the population. 
Murder and homicides in the twenty 
years between 1885 and 1904 have 
increased more than three times as fast as 
the population. . . . Their growth has 
been almost steady, showing it is not the 
resultant of accidental causes, but of 
some sinister evil in the nation, which is 
steadily working increasing wrong. 

“Of professional criminals, such as 
burglars, footpads, gamblers and other 
crooks, there are now known and esti- 
mated to be some 300,000 in the country, 
getting an average income each of perhaps 
$1,500 a year, and causing an additional 
national expense for police protection, to 
say nothing of extra expenses for locks, 
safes, alarms, etc., of $2,000,000 more, 
making a total annual loss to the nation 
from this source, more than counter- 
balancing the value of all our annual 
exports of manufactures, or nearly equal 
to the annual running expenses of all our 
churches, benevolent institutions, public 
schools, institutions of higher education 
and home missions of every kind.” 

Some conception of the tremendous 
increase of our criminal population may 
be gathered from the fact that during the 
vears between 1900 and 1904, our so- 
called “criminal class” increased from 
one in 3,500 of population to one in less 
than 1,000, All indications go to prove 
that the tide of criminality is fast rising in 
the United States, and that the situation 
is at least deserving of thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

Nor is lawlessness by any means con- 
fined to the proletariat. It flourishes 
rankly among the middle and upper 
classes. “Consecutive polygamy,” scan- 
dals, suicides, breaches of trust, gigantic 
frauds and a variety of malodorous evils 
afflict even our plutocracy. In order to 
achieve the possession of wealth, no 
infamy seems too base. “Pecunia non 
olet” seems to be our motto; yet crime 
is crime, whether committed in an alley- 
way with a set of brass knuckles, or in 
the stock exchange with “fake” market 





reports. Who will deny that business 
to-day is for the most part carried 
on with little scruple either for law, 
when the law can be successfully evaded, 
or for the principles of ethics, which have 
of late grown rather moth-eaten in pres- 
ence of this new “higher law” we have 
heard so much discussed? Lester F. 
Ward puts the situation aptly when he 
remarks that there is a kind of deception 
which may “almost be called the founda- 
tion of business. . . . There is a sort of 
code that fixes the limit beyond which this 
form of deception must not be carried, 
and those who exceed that limit are 
looked upon somewhat as is a pugilist 
who ‘hits below the belt.” But within 
those limits every one expects every other 
to suggest the false and suppress the 
true.”"* 

“ Of professional crime in business and 
politics, in the form of ‘ graft,’ it is impos- 
sible to make an accurate estimate,” says 
Professor Bushnell, cited above, “ but the 
annual natlonal loss from that source 
must be at least twice that from profes- 
sional crime. This class consists of an 
oligarchy composed of three classes— 
saloon-keepers, gamblers and others who 
engage in business that degrades; con- 
tractors, capitalists, bankers, and others 
who can make money by getting fran- 
chises and other property of the com- 
munity cheaper by bribery than by paying 
the community; politicians who are will- 
ing to seek and accept office with the aid 
and indorsement of the classes already 
mentioned.” 

Our big business interests, monopolies, 
railways and the like, set the pace in eva- 
sions of the law. The little chaps— 
small merchants, traders and manufac- 
turers try to follow; and so it goes, even 
unto the bank-clerk who must keep up 
with the race even at the eventual cost of 
wearing trousers with horizontal stripes. 
Human beings take their cue from “the 
man higher up” with astonishing ease. 
One can trace the process of corruption 
from top to bottom of our society without 

*Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 487. 
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any great effort. And everywhere one 
finds the proof of that old saying that the 
law is a net through the meshes of which 
the big fish break, while the little fish are 
firmly caught by the gills. 

“ Business is business,’ of course—but 
from the standard of that old-fashoined 
thing, the Decalogue, as well as from that 
of the common law, the let-down of our 
mora] stamina is pretty apparent all along 
the line. We are becoming lawless. 


Now, lawlessness is a wonderfully fer- 
tile seed, and wherever it is sown, there 
will the harvest most assuredly grow. It 
is growing to-day in America at an 
unprecedented rate. 

Part of it takes the form of 90,000 men 
and women behind bars, in this “ Land of 
Liberty.” Part exists under the guise of 
the 300,000 non-productive crooks and 
criminals at large, preying like wasps in a 
bee-hive on the honey-getters. Part, 
again, sinks to the bottom of the social 
sea and festers there most putridly. 

“Ten million of our people,” to quote 
once more Professor Bushnell, “are now 
constantly in such poverty that they are 
unable to maintain themselves in physical 
efficiency; and 4,000,000 of them are 
public paupers. In 1899, one of our 
prosperous years, 18 per cent. or nearly 
one-fifth of all the people of New York 
State had to apply for charitable relief; 
in 1903, 14 per cent. of all the families of 
Manhattan were evicted; and every year 
about 10 per cent. of all who die have 
pauper burials. The average wage of 
unskilled workmen throughout the coun- 
try is less than the scientific minimum 
necessary for maintaining the average 
workingman’s family in physical effici- 
ency. 

“The last three United States censuses, 
also, show that the insane in this country 
have increased faster than the population. 
We now have in the United States in con- 
tinuous charitable care probably 5,000,- 
000 abnormal dependents, including pau- 
pers, insane, blind, deaf and dumb, indi- 
gent and discouraged—representing a 


dead loss to the nation every year equal to 
the total wealth we have invested in all the 
colleges, universities and technological 
schools of the whole country. If we 
could abolish this one item of abnormal 
expense we could double the facilities of 
all our institutions of higher education 
every year, and do it with no extra effort 
at all.” 

And again he says: 

“This country spends $6,000,000,000 
annually on the criminal, pauper and 
vicious classes, and the annual increase of 
wealth is only $5,000,000,000. . . . Dis- 
ease as a result of vicious habits is on the 
increase; suicides are increasing six times 
as fast as the population, and murder 
three times as fast; insanity is also gain- 
ing on population. . . . The $6,000,000,- 
000 cost to the country is more than the 
amount spent on all the churches, public 
libraries and benevolent institutions. The 
average factory-hand earns $440 a year, 
while it is estimated that the average 
criminal costs $1,200.""* 

On top of all this we have 6,000,000 
illiterates; 7,000,000 children not in 
schocl; half a million prostitutes pander- 
ing to our enlightened civilization (40,000 
in New York City alone); 2,000,000 
child-slaves; 5,000,000 women competing 
in the labor market with their lords and 
masters either de facto or p ial, to eke 
out the skimpy family dole; and a drink- 
traffic of more than 1,500,090,000 gallons 
a year, with a per capita consumption 
more than double that of twenty-five 
years ago. All these conditions, and 
many more, form what we must call the 
Harvest of broken laws, whether those 
laws be man-made or the other much 
more just and inflexible ones of social 
economy. 

“But,” you object, “nobody is to 
blame for all this. Our unfortunates, 
whether criminal or defective, are simply 
the incapable plants overtopped by hard- 
ier ones in the garden of life. ‘There lies 


no blame in any place; for in social con- 
ditions as in biologic or botanic ones, all 
*Chicago Daily Socialist, July 20, 1907. 
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this destruction is simply the working-out 
of the inexorable Darwinian law.” 

How soothing, how very comforting 
indeed to our social conscience is _ this 
specious identification of unlike things, 
this wholesale dismissal of responsibility 
with a glib phrasing of “survival of the 
fit”! How convenient as an excuse; 
how indispensable! For if ever a nation 
needed excuses, that nation is the United 
States of America. And never more than 
at this present moment, when all our 
“normal” misery is rendered ten-fold 
more acute by this universal Panic, when 
more than 5,000,000 able-bodied men are 
out of work and three or four times that 
number of dependents are suffering with 
them! How firmly must we hold to any 
word or phrase which shall disculpate 
us for any share in this vast and increas- 
ing lawlessness which marks the whiten- 
ing of the Harvest! 


II.—-THE REASON AND THE REMEDY. 


To trace the outlines of our moral 
break-down is an easier task than to ana- 
lyze in detail its causation and its possible 
remedy. Cures by the dozen and 
score are being exploited daily from the 
house-tops. The social physician is more 
often than not laughed at for his pains, 
and with good reason, for in the majority 
of cases such persons are merely good- 
hearted “reformers,” convinced that they 
have a panacea and begging a _hard- 
hearted world to try it, only try it, even 
though it involve a trip to Cuckoo-Cloud- 
la nd. 

Yet difficult and for the most part 
thankless as the problem may be, it seems 
to me worth a little consideration; and if 
we intend to go about it in a scientific way 
we ought first of all to get at some of the 
fundamental causes of the various crimes 
we have been considering. For if any 
zeneral principles can be established, even 
though they fail here and there to account 
for every individual dereliction, such 
principles must prove useful to us in our 

onsideration of remedial measures. 
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And, first of all, let us in our analysis 
take up the crimes of violence tabulated 
on page 293. The Chicago Tribune gives 
their causes in the following order of fre- 
quency: 


1. Quarrels. 8. Strikes. 

2. Unknown. 9. Self-defense. 
3. Jealousy. 10. Riots. 

4. Liquor. 11. Insanity. 

5. Highwaymen. 12. Race-prejudice. 
6. Resisting arrest 13. Cupidity. 

7. Highwaymen killed. 14. Revenge.* 


If we eliminate 1 and 2 as incapable of 
present analysis, we can group the others 
into Primary and Secondary Causes. 
Primary we may best define as those 
which exist per se as intrinsic parts of that 
much-maligned thing roughly known as 
“human nature” in its lowest terms, as, 
for example, among a primitive race or 
among the atavistic members of an 
advanced race. Jealousy, self-defense, 
race-prejudice and revenge are fair exam- 
ples. Secondary Causes are those which 
exist principally in and because of com- 
plex social conditions and a_highly- 
developed economic struggle. Strikes, 
drunkenness, highway-robbery, riots, in- 
sanity and cupidity may be truthfully 
labeled special blessings of a highly civil- 
ized state. We may therefore call these 
Secondary Causes of crime. 

It must be understood, however, that 
in a classification of this sort no hard-and- 
fast line is drawn or can be drawn, since 
causes merge and blend inextricably. 
Yet in general I think the division justi- 
fiable. If we accept it we are led to the 
conclusion that at least a majority of 
crime to-day is due less to the innate per- 
versity and original sin of mankind than 
to certain anomalies or unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of our social and economic 
system. 

This brings us very close to the so-called 
“economic interpretation” or, if you 
please, the “ materialist concept” of his- 
tory, in which the “prevailing mode of 
economic production and exchange, and 
the social organization necessarily follow- 

asses 1 and 2, full data would very 


probally ~ us to assign a large majority of 
these to some other and more specific class. 
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ing from it, form the basis upon which is 
built up and from alone can be explained 
the political and intellectual history of 
each epoch,* or, as Mr. W. J. Ghent more 
clearly puts it, “the prevailing mode of 
production and exchange is the main 
determining factor in human affairs . 
the relations of men to one another in the 
matter of making a living are the main 
underlying causes of men’s habits of 
thought and feeling, their institutions of 
society and government. . . .” 

Human laws and the crimes which 
break them are in the main, from this 
point of view, adequately explained by 
the necessities which men as individuals 
and society as a whole labor under in 
order to live. No more striking illustra- 
tion of this fact is to be met than the pro- 
gressive changes in the status and punish- 
ment of crimes, which have paralleled the 
modifications of our social system itself 
during the past 200 years. 

That this status since the last third of 
the eighteenth century has undergone 
changes hardly less profound and revolu- 
tionary than the change itself from hand 
to machine production and distribution 
of wealth, needs but an inspection of the 
facts to demonstrate. 

The science of criminology dates back 
little beyond that time. 
there was, practically speaking, no such 
science at all. Crimes there’ were 
a-plenty, and the most drastic punish- 
ments; but these latter took the form of 
retribution rather than of safeguards to 
society. Despite all evidence to the con- 
trary, the idea persisted from remote 
times that cruel and excessive penalties 
deterred prospective criminals. And not 
until Cesare Beccaria published (in the 
year already named) his Dei Delitti e 
delle Pene, which we may translate 
Crimes and Punishments, was any light 
shed on the real nature of misdeeds and 
social retribution. 


*Frederick Engels, Introduction to the English 
translation of The Manijesto of the Communist 
Party (1888). 

+Ghent, Mass and Class, p. 8. 


Before 1774 


Through this work, supplemented by 
the much later researches of Lombroso 
and Garofalo (1878), but most especially 
as a result of Enrico Ferri’s labors, the 
truth concerning crime has come to be 
recognized, 

Ferri, the master-mind of Italian Social- 
ism, Stands as the great popularizer of the 
Positive School of Criminology, as op- 
posed to the now obsolescent Classic 
School. The latter concerns itself exclu- 
sively with the administration of definite 
punishments for this, that, or the other 
misdeed, largely irrespective of the ante- 
cedent circumstances. The former enun- 
ciates the principle that “the material 
requirements of life shape and determine 
also the moral and intellectual aims of 
human consciousness; that . in order 
to be a criminal it is necessary that the 
individual should find himself in such per- 
sonal, physical and moral conditions, in 
such an environment as shall become for 
him a chain of cause and effect . . . dis- 
posing him to crime.”t 

This principle reaffirms the idea of 
causality, extends its operation from the 
material to the moral life, and considers 
crime as the inevitable corollary of iniquit- 
ous social conditions. For the adherent 
to this school of thought, crime becomes 
“above all a natural and social phenome- 
non, to be studied primarily as such.” 
Crime is no longer considered an extra- 
neous entity working through men—an 
entity to be exorcised by tortures and 
revenge—but rather as a resultant of 
social forces, more often than not beyond 
the control of the criminal and moulding 
him, often from infancy, to its own ends. 
The Greek idea of Nemesis joins hands 
with modern science in this new social 
concept. 

According to the Positive School of 
Criminology, the causality of crime falls 
into the tripartite categories of Anthro- 
pological, Telluric and Social. 

In other words, to understand crime 
and correct it we must take into account, 


tFerri, The Positive School of Criminology, trans- 
lation of Ernest Untermann, pp. 6, 22, 57. 
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first, the congenital nature of the criminal, 
next, the natural conditions of climate and 
locality which may have influenced his 
development, and, lastly, the economic 
and educational milieu in which he has 
lived. 

Since the criminal’s congenital nature 
comes to him as the result (to a large 
degree) of his parents’ social status, using 
the terms in their broadest sense, we may 
safely attribute much of the “anthro- 
pological ” causation to the third or social 
group, in determining the ratio of per- 
sonal responsibility in most criminals. 
And as will soon appear, this still further 
strengthens the case of those who believe 
that in the majority of cases the criminal 
is more sinned against than sinning. 

Conjointly with this modern outlook 
upon crime, there has come to birth a new 
social philosophy which aims to eradicate 
causes rather than to suppress sympto- 
matic results; which works to lessen and 
even eventually to suppress crime by 
means of social improvements, rather 
than by individual punishments. In 
other words the idea of retaliation (almost 
inevitably futile) is to-day being largely 
supplanted by that of prophylaxis. It is 
the proverbial “ounce of prevention” 
decked out in scientific terminology, no 
less, no more. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson used to tell of a test 
applied by the head of an insane asylum 
to distinguish the sane from the insane. 
He took them to a basin of water under a 
running faucet and asked them to dip out 
the water. The insane merely dipped 
and dipped. The sane turned off the 
faucet and dipped out the rest. 

Viewed with this simple case in mind, 
the whole problem of crime and its respon- 
sibility becomes strikingly simplified. We 
no longer patiently hear “original sin” 
hurled at us from pulpits. We are com- 
ing to think better of that thing called 
man. The moral nature of the human 
species stands at last almost on the 
threshold of its heritage. That men 
under decent conditions of life are 
not in the main criminally inclined, is at 





last becoming pretty widely recognized. 
“Normal conditions will produce normal 
beings; whatever bad is found in men 
comes from causes outside of men in the 
conditions that surround and make them. 
.. » Our quarrel is not with human 
nature but with social conditions.”* 

Whether we can explain a// crime by 
this method seems, perhaps, doubtful. 
The puzzling and insoluble question of 
Free Will comes into play here, vexing us 
with many idle speculations which at this 
time were better left aside. Granting 
that some crime may originate spontane- 
ously, it still seems highly probable that 
the Positive School maintains its case 
in the long run, and that the large ma- 
jority of crimes present some abnormal 
social factor. 

The abuse of intoxicants is such a 
factor; so is the close herding together, in 
the slums, of inharmonious races steeped 
in ignorance and hereditary hatred of each 
other; the prevailing poverty of the 
masses, with attendant poor food, im- 
proper housing and lack of decent privacy ; 
the imperfect education, mental and 
moral, of the poor. Yet behind all these 
partial factors in the production of crime, 
stands a Fundamental Cause; and until 
that Cause is reached and overthrown, 
we may forever battle in Quixotic jousts 
with its sequela, yet never find ourselves 
very far advanced upon the road toward a 
purer and a more rationalized social state. 
I grant you that the reform of drunkards, 
the cleansing of the slums, the erection of 
“model” tenements in place of death- 
traps, the hundred and one admirable 
movements for social betterment under- 
taken by earnest and devoted adherents 
of some special plan all are instrumental 
in alleviating much woe, in preventing 
much crime. Yet withal, crime is increas- 
ing. In other words, the levees cannot 
be raised fast enough to hold back the 
river of evil. 

The fact is, that river is being fed day 
and night from a thousand sources. To 


*Murray E. King, Socialism and Human Nature, 


p. ¢. 
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raise higher and still higher dykes against 
the flood is nothing but a task of Sysephus, 
unless the dyke-builders at the same time 
pay heed to the sources and strive to cut 
them off. These sources are, after all, 
only the protean manifestations of some 
greater evil. Against this evil our efforts 
should be directed; about it our questions 
should be asked; the thing, once for all, 
should be thoroughly understood. 

Why (we should ask ourselves) are by 
far the greater number of our people 
propertyless ?* Why do the poor so often 
waste their small substance in liquor? 
Why do we have child-labor, illiteracy, 
wage-slavery? Why are human beings 
herded into Ghettoes like very beasts ? 
Why must women sell themselves for the 
privilege of living at all? Why are our 
fellow-creatures harried and dereligion- 
ized and starved and brutalized till they 
not only revert to atavistic savagery but 
also bring forth children already branded 
with degenerate stigmata, children whose 
only probable destiny shall be that of 
crime? Why do we let some few favored 
persons pile up Alps of wealth, to the det- 
riment of multitudes, all the while know- 
ing that thereby is worked great corrup- 
tion of the state? Why, among many 
Why’s, do we “first make thieves and 
then punish them’”’ ? 

Why? 

To this Sphinx of social questions 
comes the (Edipus of modern thought 
with his economic interpretation of his- 
tory and institutions. 

“Our economic system,” he answers, 
“is fundamentally at fault—or rather our 
economic anarchy of competition run mad, 
our cut-throat Capitalism, a struggle for 
existence in which the strongest, the most 
wil¥/ ahd unscrupulous win, the others 
lose. Crime is the natural and necessary 

*The United States census for 1900 gives the fol- 
lowing division of wealth: Upper class, numbering 
250,000, own $67,000,000,000, or 70 per cent. of 
national wealth; middle class, numbering 8,400,000, 
own $24,000,000,000, or 29 per cent. of national 
wealth; lower class, numbering 20,400,000, own 
$4,000,000,000, or 4 per cent. of national wealth. 


Conditions to-day are known to be far worse than 
eight years ago. 


concomitant of a wolf-pack society like 
ours, cruel and cannibalistic, in which the 
losing members of the pack have little 
choice than to turn upon their victors or 
against each other with bared fangs.” 

Do you doubt it ? 

Look, then, at the criminal] statistics for 
1895-7, the years after the Panic which 
preceded our present one. “ During the 
great industrial crisis in the 90's,” says 
Rauschenbusch, “I saw good men go 
into disreputable lines of employment, 
and respectable widows consent to live 
with men who would support them and 
their children. One could hear human 
virtue cracking and crumbling all around. 
Whenever work is scarce . . . crime is 
plentiful.”’+ The same conditions as 
were noted fifteen years ago are with us 
again to-day. Although general statistics 
are as yet unobtainable regarding the 
increase of criminality due to the present 
Panic, yet indications here and there tell 
the story. The papers are daily filled 
with stories of suffering and violence. A 
recent number of the Chicago Daily 
Socialist reports an increase of 300 per 
cent. in the suicide-rate of Chicago. On 
December 25, 1906, there were 191 pris- 
oners in the Tombs, New York, 62 of 
them awaiting trial, 129 awaiting the 
action of the Grand Jury; and 541 cases 
standing on the calendar. The corre- 
sponding figures for December 25, 1907, 
after the Panic had struck, were 323, 238, 
85 and 1,271. Comment is superfluous. 

The fact is indisputable that the num- 
ber of persons who commit crimes and go 
to jail increases in direct ratio with the 
price of food, fuel and other necessities 
of life—or, what is the same thing, in 
inverse ratio with the lowering of wages 
and the “tightness” of money. More 
men go to jail in winter than in summer. 
Shall we conclude that people become 
more wicked in winter, less virtuous as 
prices rise? When some monopoly 
gouges a little deeper into the national 
pocket, does that “change human na- 
ture” ? 


{Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 238. 
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“Whenever the Standard Oil Company 
raises the price of oil . . . a certain num- 
ber of girls who are seamstresses and who 
work night after night for somebody else, 
will . . . go out on the streets and ply 
another trade. Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates are responsible, not the girls. 

“First and last, people are sent to jail 
because they are poor. ... The more 
that is taken from the poor by the rich 
who have the chance to take it, the more 
poor people there are who must resort to 
illegal means to make a living. . . . 

“Tf every man, woman and child in the 
world had a chance to make a fair, honest, 
decent living, with all that this implies, 
there would be few jails, courts, law- 
yers.'* 

Who will affirm that market prices alter 
people’s characters? Is there no more 
simple, obvious answer than this to our 
question why people commit crimes ?— 
the question asked eight centuries ago by 
the Persian Poet, and for so long a puzzle 
to mankind: 


“Oh, Thou who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Enmesh the road I was to travel in, 
Thou wilt not with predestined evil round 
Ensnare, and then impute my fall to sin?” 


Here is, in brief, the situation and the 
answer as the newer school of social econ- 
omists are coming to see them. Our 
present competitive system—Capitalism— 
deprives millions of human beings of 
those things which they must have, will 
have at any cost, ought to have—and then 
preaches a virtuous resignation to them, 
thunders anathemas at them, loads pen- 
alties upon them. Logical, is it not? 
And well calculated to foster a love of 
righteousness among “the masses” ? 

The fact remains, above and beyond all 
restrictions of that class-rale instrument 
called “Law,” that just so long as the 
necessities of life or its prizes are to be had 
by disregarding the rules of a game in 
itself essentially unfair, whether the 
weapon employed in playing the game be 

*Clarence S. Darrow, Address to the Prisoners in 
Chicago County Jail, pp. 9 and 11. 





corporation trickery or the crude bludg- 
eon, those rules will be persistently disre- 
garded. No multiplication of penalties, 
no revisions of codes, no enlargements of 
prisons, no electric-chairs will be able to 
arrest that process. Men and women 
denied those legitimate things which 
human nature demands, will seize by 
fraud or by force the means of gratifying 
their desires. Who shall arise to say that 
the fault lies in human nature rather than 
in the artificial system which enlimes it ? 
Education is acknowledged to be a 
force making toward decent citizenship; 
and yet so long as economic conditions 
urge men to break the law in the pursuit 
of a living or of “success,” as our false 
standards interpret the word, education 
per se will not stop crime. Dr. Buckley, 
the criminologist, states that among the 
prisoners under his observation at Elmira 
“more than one-third are well educated, 
and many are refined,” and that “many 
had had all the advantages of the school, 
stood high in society and the church.” 
Again, religious instruction is impotent in 
many cases. Mr. F. H. Starr, in an 
address on “Some Men I Have Met in 
Prison,” says: “Statistics prove that 85 
per cent. of criminals have been relig- 
iously inclined at some time of their lives. 
The criminal of to-day is bred from Chris- 
tian homes.” Mr. Channing Pollock’s 
illuminating census of prisons shows that 
more ex-clergymen than actors are incar- 
cerated in jails in the United States. As 
for severer laws and more formidable 
punishments, they have uniformly proved 
themselves unavailing. “Every time that 
punishment is inflicted,” says Bentham, 
“it proves its inefficacy, for it did not pre- 
vent the committal of that crime.” gsy 
“You may pass a law punishinggwry 
person with death for burglary, and it will 
make no difference. Men will commit it 
just the same. In England there was a 
time when 100 different offenses were 
punishable with death, and it made no 
difference. ‘The English people strangely 
found out that so fast as they repealed the 
severe penalties and so fast as they did 
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away with punishing men by death, crime 
decreased instead of increasing; that the 
smaller the penalty the fewer the crimes.””* 

To the thinking man, vengeful and sup- 
pressive measures are nothing but plasters 
on the sores of our diseased society. 
They may cover up the trouble for a 
while, but they can never heal it. Some 
more radical and scientific treatment is 
indicated. The wise legislator will follow 
the expert physician in regarding himself 
more especially an agent for removing 
causes than for eliminating results. Rec- 
ognizing that crime is a phenomenon due 
to the interaction of personal and social 
factors and that by far the major portion 
is determined by the criminals’ physical 
and moral environment, he will aim at 
attenuating the plague less by means of 
the criminal code than by the application 
of just economic laws. He will follow up 
the diminution of penalties by an attempt 
to remove the stimuli to crime. He will 
employ, in other words, the rules of social 
hygiene in order to reach the roots of 
criminality and destroy them. From his 
view-point, penal justice as to-day admin- 
istered in fixed doses solely as the result of 
certain specific and fixed offenses, be- 
comes a denial of elementary 
common sense. 

“The most barbarian conditions of 
humanity show a prevalence of a criminal 
code which punishes without healing,” 
says Ferri. “The gradual progress of 
civilization will give rise to the opposite 
conception of healing without punishing 

. will transform penal justice into a 
simple function of preserving society from 
the disease of crime, divested of all relics 
of vengeance, hatred and punishment, 
which still survive in our day as living 
reminders of the barbarian stage.”’+ 

“The physician who would treat fever 
or measles or diphtheria without consid- 
ering the cause would be considered the 
veriest bungler and responsible for his 
patient’s death,” says a recent article in 


even 


*Darrow, Address to the Prisoners in Chicago 
County Jail. 
tFerri, pp. 13 and 45, 


the Chicago Daily Socialist. “Not so 
very long ago the world believed that dis- 
ease, deformity and sin came from the 
same cause—some sort of an evil spirit 
that found its abode in man. The way to 
destroy the evil spirit was generally to 
destroy the man. 

“The world will perhaps grow wise 
enough not only to believe that disease, 
deformity and sin have a common cause, 
but perhaps so wise as to find their com- 
mon cause. No skilful physician called 
to the bedside of a child suffering with 
scarlet fever would upbraid the child for 
the evil spirit that caused its pain; no 
more would he punish the consumptive 
for his hacking cough; he would under- 
stand perfectly well that the physical con- 
dition of each was due to some natural 
cause, and that the disease could be cured 
in these patients and avoided with others 
only when the cause was destroyed, or so 
well known that no one need fall a victim 
of the malady. 

“Even in diseases of the most con- 
tagious sort, where the isolation of the 
patient is necessary to protect the lives 
and health of others, this isolation would 
be accomplished not in hatred or malice 
but in the greatest tenderness and love, 
and the isolation would last only for the 
purpose of a cure and a sufficient time 
for cure; and every pains would be taken 
to destroy and stamp out the cause which 
produced the disease. 

“If our physicians were no more intel- 
ligent than our lawyers, when called to 
visit a miasmic patient, instead of drain- 
ing the swamp they would chloroform the 
patient and expect thus to frighten all 
others from taking the disease. 

“If work were sufficiently plenty or 
remunerative both jails and almshouses 
would be compelled to close their doors. 
Long ago it was ascertained from statistics 
that the number of crimes rose and fell in 
accord with the price of bread. All new 
communities, where land is cheap or free 
and labor has ample employment, or, 
better still, a chance to employ itself, are 
very free from crime. England made 
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Australia its dumping-grounds for crim- 
inals for years, but these same criminals 
when turned upon the wide plains with a 
chance to get their living from the soil, 
became peaceable, orderly citizens, fully 
respecting ofie another’s rights. Eng- 
land, too, used certain portions of her 
American colonies where she sent men for 
her country’s good. ~ These criminals, like 
all criminals of the world, were the 
exploited, homeless class. When they 
reached the new country, when they had 
an opportunity to live, they became as 
good citizens as the pilgrim fathers, who 
were likewise criminals themselves. 

“As civilization has swept westward 
through the United States jails have 
lagged behind. The jail and the peniten- 
tiary are not the first institutions planted 
by colonists in a new country or by pio- 
neers in a new state. These pioneers go 
to work to till the soil, to cut down the 
forests, to dig the ore; it is only when the 
owning class has been established and the 
exploiting class grows up that the jail and 
the penitentiary become fixed institutions, 
to be used for holding people in their 
place.” 

The fact must thus be recognized—is 
already becoming so—that crime is a 
by-product of faulty social conditions and 
that criminals cannot all be classified 
together; that the born criminal who is a 
victim of vicious neurosis cannot be 
judged on the same grounds with the 
occasional criminal, the passionate crim- 
inal or other types of social offenders. 
To dose them all out of the same bottle is 
pure absurdity. A grave crime is pretty 
conclusive proof of a pathological condi- 
tion in the individual or his ‘environment. 
“Want is the strongest poison for ‘soul 
and body.” As long as want endures, 
just so long will crime endure to shame us 
with our false pretensions of civilization. 

We need, it seems to me, legislation 
concerning itself with more and better 
civic education for the young. In this 
respect Germany has more than one 
lesson to teach us in the methods of incul- 
cating a sense of civic conscience. We 


need probationary instead of fixed sen- 
tences. The work of Judge Lindsey, so 
efficacious in its beneficence, ought to be 
extended into every court-room. We 
need the reimbursement of victims of 
crime, through the labor of the criminal 
himself. We need some system whereby 
accused persons who have been acquitted 
by trial may recover damages from the 
state, whose arbitrary power has so tre- 
mendously wronged them. 

We urgently need the asexualization of 
confirmed criminals. We need a mod- 
ernizing of the archaic forms and prac- 
tices of law, as well as the introduction of 
some means whereby the poor may enjoy 
the protection of adequate legal defense. 
And, most of all, while working for the 
eventual overthrow of Capitalism, that 
fruitful mother of so many ills, do we 
need a great deal of legislation directed 
toward the physical, mental and moral 
betterment of the working-classes through 
appropriate laws controlling food-supply, 
housing and hours of labor, never, of 
course, forgetting for an instant the 
infamy of child-slavery, so that our pro- 
ducers of wealth may live their lives more 
fully for their own benefit, rather than 
for the purposes of commercial exploita- 
tion. 

Could these things be, “Justice, guided 
by science, would discard the sword 
which now descends bloodily upon those 
poor fellow-beings of ours who have 
fallen victims to crime, and would become 
a clinical function, whose prime object 
should be to remove or lessen in society 
and individuals the causes which incite to 
crime.”’* 

It seems almost superfluous to say that 
changes so revolutionary in our point of 
view and procedure concerning crime and 
its prevention must involve also revolu- 
tionary changes in. our entire economic 
system. This point has been already 
touched; I need only remind the reader 
that our present réginie of competition, 
Capitalism, is so delicately adjusted—or, 
rather, maladjusted—in all its parts that 

*Ferri, p. 45. 
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modification of one necessarily involves 
modification of all the others. 

The reforms roughly outlined above are 
impracticable under our present system 
of “disguised cannibalism.” We need 
never hope for them in sober earnest 
much before the arrival of the Coéperative 
Commonwealth, in which the interests of 
the common good shall outweigh those of 
private greed. Never in this world, so 
long as Capitalism persists, shall we be 
able to eliminate the manufacture of 
criminals in the slum, the sweatshop, the 
child-labor hell, the deadening servitude 
of routine toil for scant wages and under 
execrable conditions.* 

The Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, compiler of 
the Encyclopedia of Social Reform, states 
the case well in a recent article in The 
Churchman: 

“The evils of to-day,” says he, “largely 
and all but inevitably spring from the 
foundations of our economic life, in the 
basing of industry upon the strife of indi- 
viduals each pushing for himself. If we 
would really save the nation from the evils 
of intemperance, gambling, graft, divorce, 
prostitution” (and let us add, from vio- 
lence and murder as well) “we must meet 
these evils in their economic roots.” 

Just a word, and the case goes to you 
for its verdict. We of the opposition to 
the present system hold that this land of 
ours is big enough and rich and fertile 


*For such as care to follow this branch of the 
social question, we should like to mention Vander- 
velde’s Collectivism and Industrial Evolution, 
Ladoff's American Pauperism and the Abolition of 
Poverty, and Fitch’s Physical Basis of Mind and 
Morals. Ethics and the Materialistic Conception 
of History, by Kautsky, is also illuminating. For 
the condition of the American lower classes, see 
Robert Hunter’s Poverty. For labor conditions, 
see Thomas Oliver’s Dangerous Trades. 


enough to give every human creature a 
comfortable living in exchange for socially 
useful work, if 1 per cent. of our people 
did not own 70 per cent. of our wealth 
while 70 per cent. of our people own but 
4 per cent. of our wealth.t We hold that 
poverty and crime are root and blossom of 
the same bad weed of soulless competi- 
tion, growing in the morass of Capitalism. 
We hold that the Harvest is natural and 
inevitable, until the morass is drained 
and the weed plucked up in toto. Prun- 
ing the weed will never kill it. 

Pitiably futile are these prunings, these 
short-sighted, unscientific bourgeois re- 
forms, these dallyings, subterfuges and 
evasions of the issue, these coquettings 
with the scissors, where nothing but a 
spade will serve. 

The competitive system of Capitalism 
must go before crime ever can be checked. 
That much is certain. And _ while, 
through our sloth and blindness, Capital- 
ism remains, we—-you and I, brother— 
are “particeps criminis . .. in almost 
every sin that is committed. The girl 
who drifts into shame because no happy 
marriage is open to her; the boy who runs 
into youthful criminality because he has 
no outlet for his energies except the street; 
the great financial operator who organizes 
deceptive moments in the stock market 
and fleeces the mass who are crazy for 
unearned gain—they can justly turn 
against us all and say, ‘You have led us 
into temptation.’ ”t 

GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND. 

Bryant’s Pond, Maine 

+The census of 1900 stated that 250,000 persons 
in the United States own over $70,000,000,000, 
while 20,400,000 (proletarians) own but $4,000,000,- 


000, or $200 apiece. 
tRauschenbusch, p. 360. 





THE MEANING OF SKEPTICISM. 


By Rev. Wriu1am MircHet. 


MERSON in his admirable essay on 
Montaigne has used the word 
“skeptic” in its oldest, largest and 
noblest sense. The original meaning of 
the word, its root meaning, is, after all, 
its best and truest meaning. The Greek 
word, oxeémreo Oat, means to consider, to 
inquire, to look into, to examine— 
oKo7retv—to look at, observe, to fix one’s 
eyes upon. It is therefore a splendid 
word, a healthy word, capable of express- 
ing a very large and important truth, 
descriptive as it were of a constant atti- 
tude of the human mind. Coleridge has 
said somewhere that “there is more in the 
history of a word than we sometimes 
think,” and the remark applies to this 
very word, skepticism. 

We may see in it only a narrow and 
wilful spirit of opposition to Christianity, 
or we may discover in it a larger and more 
vital meaning. We may see in it an 
essential spirit of inquiry into truth, of 
earnestness in the search for truth. 
‘There are the negations of unbelief, the 
denials of doubt; but there are, too, 
great positive elements in skepticism, 
mighty affirmations of truth as recorded 
by the skeptical spirit, silent witnesses 
of the presence of God even in places 
where the vision of God seems clouded 
and bedimmed. 

By skepticism therefore in this essay 
is meant the spirit of inquiry, of earnest 
doubt, of hesitation and indecision in 
embracing Christian truth. Of all our 
words in present use which describe the 
general attitude of opposition the word 
skeptee seems to include the most, seems 
to be the most comprehensive. 

The atheist is one who denies the 
existence of God. The infidel (infidelis) 
is literally one who is untrue, unfaithful. 
[he materialist is one who begins and 
ends with the fact of matter but can con- 


ceive of nothing more than matter, nothing 
higher than matter. Again, to take 
another very common word, an old word 
with a new meaning—the word agnostic— 
by this, too, we mean one who says not 
only that he does not, but that he cannot 
know. 

In every one of these words there 
is something negative, narrow, limited, 
They represent tendencies of feeling, 
movements of thought which express an 
opposition to the Christian religion, with- 
out offering anything in its stead. Their 
inner spirit is that of simple negation and 
denial. They arrest the progress of 
human thought and therefore they do not 
and cannot lead us anywhere. 

The skeptic, on the other hand, is 
“one who stops to consider,” “one who 
pauses to think,” one who hesitates at 
the threshold of Christianity, but whose 
very hesitation implies the forward step, 
His doubt, whatever else it may be, is 
at least honest, and Tennyson interprets 
it beautifully when he says in those lines 


from In Memoriam: 


“You tell me doubt is Devil-born 
“T know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtile question versed, 
Who touched a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true: 
**Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
“Ries he beat his music out. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than-in half the creeds.” 


The skeptical spirit, then, is of that 
nobler sort which worked in Tennyson’s 
friend—through which 

“He fought his doubts, and gathered stre 

He would not make his judgment 


He faced the specters of the mind, 
And laid them: thus he came at length 


“To find a stronger faith his own.’ 


We must deal with the subject in its 


larger bearings rather than in any of its 
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smaller and more special manifestations. 
We are to consider, first of all, the fact 
of skepticism in our modern life, the 
causes of its growth and general preva- 
lence in our day and age, and then we 
are to ask what it means. We must 
determine if we can its drift and ten- 
dency. Is it postive or negative? Is 
it essential or accidental to the develop- 
ment of the religious spirit? We must 
discover if we can what if any contribu- 
tion skepticism as a living force makes to 
the larger life of humanity. Here, then, 
are four problems that confront us: (1) 
the fact of skepticism; (2) the causes of 
our present skepticism; (3) the essential 
aspect of skepticism; (4) the elements 
which make it vital. 


I. 


First of all, then, what shall we say as 
to the fact of skepticism? At the very 
outset we are confronted with two oppos- 
ing tendencies. There are those who 
would apparently overlook the fact itself 
and consider it to no appreciable extent, 
and there are on the other hand those 
who would consider it final. To some 
minds truth must always clothe itself in 
garments of infallibility. The human 
mind must accept, the human reason 
must receive the truth of Christianity 
from without, solely on the authority of 
the Oppe, or the Bible, or the ecumenical 
councils of the early church. Doubt here 
is “ devil-born” indeed, and means heresy 
and sin. On the other hand, there are 
those who are so intent on the search 
for truth, so perplexed and bewildered by 
the mazes of that search, that they lose 
sight of truth itself and stop at the very 
point where a solution might be found. 
Life to them is a riddle, a puzzle, a huge 
enigma. Infallibility, therefore, of the 
Roman, or the High Anglican, or the 
extreme Protestant type, is, strangely 
enough, very near to modern agnosticism. 
The principle of authority leads sooner 
or later to skepticism in its final form, 
unless the opposite principle of private 
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judgment be introduced as a check or 
balance-wheel. 

But the fact of skepticism can neither 
be overlooked nor considered as some- 
thing final. It would seem, rather, to 
mark that transition stage between the 
faith of childhood and the faith of man- 
hood. ‘There comes a period, an epoch, 
a moment in our lives when we have 
neither the one nor the other. The past 
is gone and with it the faith of the past; 
the future is not yet here. We live in the 
present, and the ptesent affords us no 
sure relief, no inner satisfaction. Truth 
seems far away and the search for truth 
involves a struggle. The skeptical mo- 
ment therefore lies in this very struggle 
of the human soul in its search for truth. 
It is the feeling of bewilderment and 
drift, the discovery that we have lost our 
moorings, the desolation, emptiness and 
loneliness which are so sure to follow. 
Skepticism is a fact, whether we like to 
admit it or not. It is a fact of the individ- 
ual experience, a phase of life which 
meets us everywhere, a fact written deep 
in our own spiritual history, and a fact 
which meets us in the larger life about 
us, in biography, in literature‘and social 
movements, in human life as a whole. 

The life of Frederick William Robert- 
son may be exceptional in the tone of its 
skepticism, in the intensity and depth of 
his struggle with doubt. His was a 
great soul and therefore the experience 
through which he passed was great and 
critical, but his life remains as typical of 
that same sad process which seems to be 
inevitable to any who really grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. All do not 
pass through this experience, but many 
do. There are minds so constituted 
that they seem to perceive truth, as it 
were, by intuition. ‘They have an imme- 
diate perception of truth. They are 
like St. John, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, who leaned upon the Master's 
breast. But there are others more like 
St. Paul, who can grasp the truth only 
after they have struggled for it and 
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fought hard for it. St. Augustine, Martin 
Luther and Coleridge are representative 
men in whom we can trace this power of 
doubt and inquiry in all of its fullness and 
through all of its various stages. In 
minds like these we can mark the rise 
and growth of the skeptical spirit, dis- 
cover its causes and its source, follow its 
later course and development, its tone 
of mere negation and denial, of restless- 
ness and violent opposition, of sadness 
and intense earnestness, and its later hope- 
fulness and splendid victory. 

While most of us may regret the bitter- 
ness and pain of skepticism like theirs, 
still it is impossible to overlook the great- 
ness of the truth which came to them and 
the love with which they held it. The 
very struggle which they were forced to 
make only adds to the preciousness of the 
truth itself. They are representative 
men because they embody a common 
spirit. ‘They speak directly to the heart 
of our humanity and in that heart they 
find an immediate response. 

You may read the life of Charles 
Darwin or the life of Abraham Lincoln; 
you may siudy the biography of Goethe 
or Heine, of Carlyle or Benjamin Frank- 
lin, of Emerson or Theodore Parker, of 
Renan, Tolstoi or Maeterlinck—and in 
every instance there is the same skeptical 
spirit at work, sometimes asserting itself 
in a destructive and violent way, some- 
times leaving the heart empty, the soul 
bitter and sad, sometimes urging the soul 
onward and upward to a larger concep- 
tion of truth, a thore potent and vigorous 
defense of the truth. : 

If we turn away from biography and 
turn towards literature, we can see dis- 
tinctly this same current of thought. 
One great reason why George Eliot holds 
her high place as a novelist and will 
always continue to hold it is because of 
this element of doubt, this spirit of 
inquiry, this natural skepticism which 
pervades her greater characters. ‘The 
moral tone of her books is high, the ethical 
tendency is dominant, but all through and 
through, in and between the lines, there is 
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this constant movement, this play and 
interchange of feeling, this doubt and 
hesitation between the utter rejection of 
faith and the absolute acceptance of 
faith. ‘The permanent helpfulness of 
George Eliot, apart from the charm of her 
stories, lies in their truthfulness to human 
nature. They interpret the great needs 
and yearnings and crises of the human 
soul. 

Why was it that a book like Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere had 
such a large sale a few years ago and 
Was it not because of 
the very skepticism of the book; because 
it touched upon those questions which 
were perplexing people the most at the 
time—the questions of inspiration, of 
miracles, of the higher criticism, and the 
supernatural element in Christianity ? 
People were interested in those things and 
looked to Robert Elsmere for help, for an 
answer to their problem. The fact that 
the book was soon dropped and had to 
make way for something else only shows 
that the negative result contained therein 
did not satisfy the intellectual needs of 
the time. 

Matthew Arnold may be cold and at 
times cruel in his criticism of Christian 
theology, but there are those who have 
found help even from him. They have 
learned from him to look beneath the 
theories of inspiration and thus to dis- 
cover the essential meaning of inspiration. 
Mr. Arnold has helped others to recon- 
sider the truth of the Trinity and to lift 
it up above the plane of mathematics 
into the very highest regions of spiritual 
experience and reality. Like Carlyle, 
Matthew Arnold has by his very skepti- 
cism served a noble purpose and done a 
great work as a preacher of righteousness. 


Il. 


The skepticism of to-day, like that of 
any other age, comes from that native 
impulse for freedom, that desire to cut 
loose from outward authority, and to do 
one’s own thinking. 
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The modern revolt against theology 
may be considered rather a revolt against 
the rigidness and fixity in presenting 
Christian truth, which are characteristics 
of so many of our dogmatic systems. 
It is not so much a spirit of opposition 
to Christianity itself as it is that spirit of 
antagonism to the accidents and outward 
accompaniment of Christianity. One 
great factor in the development of our 
modern skepticism is what we may call 
the scientific spirit. Science and all 
that science means has been a “ Gospel” 
to many minds in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, emancipating them from the nar- 
rowness and bigotry of dogmatic systems, 
revealing something of the mystery and 
largeness of truth, disclosing something 
of the real nature of religion, its essence 
and inner significance, as distinct from 
its trappings and formule. 

The scientific spirit has made men 
listen once more to the voice of God in 
nature, to the Divine Presence in the 
natural order, and if it has led many 
astray, if it has made some abandon the 
old positions, it has also helped many of 
the best thinkers within the church to 
restate the true position of Christianity, 
to deepen its meaning, to enlarge its 
scope and to vindicate its supremacy. 

Again, modern skepticism can be 
traced back to the sectarianism of much 
of our religious life. ‘The earnest searcher 
after truth finds so many cross-roads, so 
many forms of Christianity, such various 
and divergent claims, such endless divi- 
sion and opposition among the multi- 
plicity of sects, that it is no wonder he is 
tempted to give up all search in disgust. 
He prefers to remain outside of the 
church rather than enter a church which 
is so divided and at. war with itself. 

The decay of home culture and home 
training, the large surrender which the 
home has made of its own legitimate 
work, the withdrawal of the Bible from 
the place which it once held in our 
American life—in short, “the decay of 
sentiment, the abandonment of weaken- 
ing of the moral sense,” as Agnes Rep- 
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plier would say—these are some of the 
many reasons why the growth of the 
skeptical spirit in our day has been so 
rapid. 

Contrast, if you will, the old New 
England meeting-house and the place it 
occupied in the life of the town, with the 
place of the modern church in any com- 
munity, and you will see the difference. 
There was formerly a natural leadership, 
a position of preéminence given to the 
church which in a measure she does not 
enjoy to-day. The social movements, 
the industrial upheavals, the labor agita- 
tions, the alienation of the masses from 
the church—these things indicate a cer- 
tain loss of leadership. In short, the 
modern world is coming to feel that the 
church does not have a monopoly on 
religion, that religion itself is larger, 
broader, greater than our theological or 
ecclesiastical systems. 


Ill. 


Now the question recurs as to the 
essential aspect of skepticism. Is it posi- 
tive or is it negative? Is skepticism 
after all a mere accident—an unfortunate 
blunder into which we have come all at 
once in the evolution of our Christianity, 
or is it essential to the growth of the 
religious spirit? Does it contribute any- 
thing to the cause of Christ? If it op- 
poses Christian thought and Christian 
theology, has it not also a message for 
Christian theology? Must we turn away 
from skepticism and renounce it alto- 
gether as bad and corrupt and “devil- 
born,” or may we not enter into its mean- 
ing, gather up its scope and purpose, 
sympathize with its griefs and sorrows 
and learn something from its struggle 
with truth ? 

Here again it will be well to remember 
that the skepticism under consideration 
is that spirit of inquiry and search, that 
attitude of the earnest thinker who hesi- 
tates before he embraces the truth of 
Christianity because he wishes first of all 
to satisfy himself of its truth. This 
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paper has nothing to do with the sneers 
of the mere scoffer. 

It is easy enough to gather from what 
has already been said that skepticism in 
any and all of its several manifestations 
is essentially a transition movement, an 
epoch in the evolution of faith. Back 
of the mere fact of skepticism we can 
discern its true purpose, its motif. The 
longer we study the thing itself, the more 
certain do we become of its inner drift and 
meaning. It seems to tell us that truth, 
religious truth, Christian truth, is like 
any other truth and must be won only 
by a tremendous struggle, only by the 
mighty effort of the whole man, the 
upward and forward outreaching of the 
mind and heart and soul of man. 

Skepticism tells us that truth is like 
character. They are neither of them 
given to man outright, but man must 
work for them, struggle for them, reach 
out after them, and fight for them if he 
would make them his own. The posses- 
sion of truth involves the wrestling for 
truth, and skepticism is this very struggle. 
The pain, the bitterness, the opposition, 
the apparent defeat and even hopeless- 
ness of the cause, do not mean that skep- 
ticism itself is negative and evil. That 
which we call evil, as Dr. Royce has 
pointed out in The Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, is often good in the making, 
the effort after good. The same process 
which takes place in the moral sphere 
as we work out our character, the same 
conflict with sin and selfishness, the same 
struggle after righteousness, all of this 
takes place in the intellectual sphere 
as we endeavor to grasp the truth of 
religion. The mind pauses, hesitates, 
stops and considers, chafes under its 
bondage, claims its native right to find 
truth for itself, and make truth its own 
even though it comes by toil, pain and 
battle. 

Skepticism is positive, therefore, not 
negative; essential to the growth and 
development of the religious spirit, not 
accidental. It is critical, of course, 
and very likely destructive, but these are 
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only passing moods, temporary charac- 
teristics. Skepticism maintains _ itself 
from age to age because of the vital truths 
which it contains. 


IV. 


Skepticism marks a transition in the 
development of the religious life, and 
therefore it serves a noble and healthy 
purpose in the very recognition which 
it gives to that profound truth that 
progress is the law of all life. The 
modern emphasis on the great law of 
evolution, the tendency to trace those 
ideas of order, gradation and progressive 
development in nature, in history, in the 
life of man and in the life of nations— 
all of this receives recognition here. To 
state the same thought in different lan- 
guage, we may say that every advance 
which we make in the religious life, 
especially that great advance from child- 
hood to manhood, that forward movement 
of the human soul as it endeavors to 
grasp the eternal truths of religion, must 
be marked by this same pause and hesi- 
tation, this spirit of inquiry and criticism, 
Only through successive efforts, only 
through various struggles after truth, 
can truth itself be found. Skepticism 
therefore finds its basis in the fact that 
it is an essential part of the law of prog- 
ress as that law is applied to the religious 
life. 

Skepticism is the assertion of man’s 
individual freedom in the search for 
truth. It is the constant protest against 
having our religion always made for us, 
of getting it second-hand. The true 
nobility of the skeptic is to be found 
here. “I must do my own thinking,” 
he says; “no man can do it for me. I 
am responsible for my thoughts, for my 
mental convictions, as well as for my 
moral acts.” 

Man is made in the image of God, 
made by God, made for God, made with 
a native capacity for finding God. The 
human soul stands in organic relation- 
ship to God, and therefore direct com- 
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munion with God must be universal. 
The truth of God, the truth of Christ, the 
truth of the higher life, must come home 
to each individual soul with direct, clear 
and absolute certainty. In other words, 
religion must be a matter of personal 
conviction, a personal possession. It is 
the right of each man, the duty and 
privilege of each man, to search for 
truth, to satisfy himself, his mind, reason 
and his whole being, of the truth of 
Christ’s religion. In the words of the 
Master, “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” Skep- 
ticism implies that inward satisfaction as 
its highest good. 

Again, skepticism lends earnestness to 
life, gives seriousness to life. Life, it 
seems to say, is full of meaning because 
it is full of conflict. Religion and the 
religious life are earnest, and he who 
would enjoy them or make them his own 
must himself be in earnest. Skepticism 
of the nobler sort brings a message to 
Christian thought because it insists on 
going down deep in its search for truth. 
It scorns the superficial aspect of religion, 
the mere crust and surface character of 
so much of our piety and devotion. It 
pleads for depth, depth in Christian 
thought, in Christian theology, and depth, 
too, in our Christian life. 

The skeptic is one who stops bewil- 


. dered at what we may call a split in 


truth, and that split, that gulf, comes in 
the divorce which we too often make 
between religion and morality. When 
religion narrows itself and hardens itself 
into a dogmatic system, and holds itself 
aloof from morality, as something essen- 
tially different from that, then it is that 
the unity of truth is lost sight of and the 
mind becomes perplexed at the parting of 
the ways. It longs for religious peace and 
comfort, but is not willing to obtain these 
at the sacrifice of its own moral ideals. 
It gives up religion as a system in order 
that it may hold fast to morality as a /ije, 
and in that very act it gains for itself 
consistency and strength. It makes the 
effort to ground truth itself, all truth, and 
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certainly religious truth, on an ethical and 
moral basis. Those great and primary 
and cardinal intuitions of humanity itself 
which we call the moral law, these fur- 
nish a solid foundation upon which to 
build. The ethical impulse of. skepti- 
cism, therefore, its moral quality, is its 
redeeming force, the very power by 
which the skeptic himself returns to 
religion. 

Skepticism has a message for Christian 
thought and theology in the fact that it 
leads in the direction of simplicity in 
matters of faith. It obliges theology 
itself to be careful and discriminating, to 
distinguish between what is_ essential 
and what is non-essential in Christianity. 
It means the rediscovery and the reasser- 
tion of those larger truths and those 
larger aspects of our divine religion, the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
man, the Personalness of Christ, the 
awfulness of sin. 

Skepticism is a plea for the largeness 
of truth, the richness and fullness of 
truth, the mystery and wondrousness of 
truth. It is a constant protest against 
all partial and petty statements of Chris- 
tianity, all bigotry and intolerance. It 
is a plea for large-mindedness and for a 
more general spirit of Christian charity. 

Behind the skeptical spirit there lies 
the deep conviction that religious truth 
must meet and satisfy the whole man, the 
total manhood, his entire being. It 
implies tacitly though not directly that 
man is made in the Divine image, that 
there is a. kinship between man and 
God, and that God’s truth must be 
capable of meeting and satisfying man’s 
reason. If there is a God in the universe 
He must be our Father and we must be 
His children. We must know Him 
before we can really love Him. The 
knowledge of God, the revelation of God, 
the manifestation which God has made 
and continues to make of Himself to 
man—this, which constitutes the message 
of Christianity, describes at the same 
time the very need of skepticism. It 
seeks to know God, it is eager to know 
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the Christ, it is anxious to understand 
the Bible and the wonderful gospel of 
redemption; and it is the duty of the 
Christian thinker, the privilege of Chris- 
tian theology, to make these things clear. 
Here is the power of the Christian pulpit, 
the inherent worth and dignity of the 
Christian ministry, that ministry of recon- 
ciliation. It is given to those who are 
ministers of the Gospel to guide, to lead 
and to direct the earnest skeptic in his 
search for truth. It is a tremendous 
responsibility, a tremendous task. There 
is such a thing as the teaching power of 
the parish, and the earnest Christian 
minister may learn something helpful 
even from the skeptics in his parish. 
The only way to reach them is by trying 
honestly to enter into their difficulties, 
appreciate their struggles and recognize 
the positive elements in skepticism itself. 
The permanent power of the pulpit, as 
the late Phillips Brooks has so beauti- 
fully pointed out, lies in its two-fold rela- 
tionship. “It is truth passing through 
personality”; the truth of God, of Christ, 
passing through the ever-changing 
medium of human personality. It is 
therefore by the richness and fulness of 
the minister’s inward experience, by the 
deeper sympathy and larger appreciation 
of those difficulties which others feel, and 
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by the recognition of those simple and 
essential elements in Christianity which 
distinguish it from everything else and 
which have given to it such wonderful 
uniqueness among the religions of the 
world, making it the great and splendid 
power for good which it is—these are the 
messages which we find in skepticism. 
The everlasting need of the human soul 
for Christ, which is the one great positive 
element in skepticism, is met by that 
other great positive aspect in Christian- 
ity, the perpetual presence of Christ 
Himself, who is forever manifesting 
Himself and giving Himself to the heart 
and mind and soul of man. 

The great need of skepticism finds its 
supply and fulfilment in the great gift of 
the Christ. That which is most posi- 
tive, most fundamental and most per- 
sonal in Christianity, the Person of 
Christ, comes in as the completion of 
skepticism. Christ is at once the ideal, 
the consummation and the redemption of 
the skeptical spirit. He reveals its inner 
significance. He satisfies its noblest aspi- 
rations. He redeems its antagonisms, 
discords and bitter pain, making even 
skepticism a new witness to His own 
divine supremacy. 

Wiiiam MircHe wt. 

Jacksonville, Illinois. 


POLICIES OF THE REPUB- 


LICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 


By Wituiam Wa tace Bares, N.A. 
Former United States Commissioner of Navigation. 


T IS NOW within the public knowl- 
edge that, whereas, once, we had a 
marine of our own, the best on the ocean, 
engaged in carrying our foreign trade, 
iow we are nearly destitute of suitable 
~hipping. Once, our commerce was con- 
ducted by our own people; our commer- 
ial independence was undisputed; our 





country was fast becoming the richest and 
most prosperous in the world; whereas 
now, foregin nations not only command 
our commerce and its carriage, but nearly 
monopolize both, to the exclusion of our 
merchants and our ships. Commercial 
and shipping dependency has become 
established; we are under spoliation, and 
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monetary panics may be expected with 
regularity. Every thoughtful American 
deplores the situation; many feel that it is 
disgraceful—perhaps a sign of our inca- 
pacity for self-government. Few would 
impute to a lack of ability or patriotism 
the neglect and indifference of the ruling 
party and its grave delinquency in duty 
plainly apparent, but the time has long 
passed by when it should have caused the 
recovery of our carrying trade and com- 
mercial independence, together with the 
prosperity consequent upon doing our 
own work on the ocean and in the marts 
abroad. Out of these circumstances 
arises the question whether or not the 
Republican party should now step down 
and out of power at Washington. ‘True, 
it pretends that it will yet redeem its 
former good name, but, really, will it 
ever? Will it ever enact the constitu- 
tional and necessary law for shipping 
restoration? Does it promise this rem- 
edy in its platform ? 

What does a platform promise amount 
to? Thirty-six years ago the Republican 
party declared it was the duty of Congress 
to legislate for shipping restoration, then, 
as now, only to be accomplished by 
returning to the policy of the fathers— 
the encouragement of navigation through 
the regulation of commerce—a, policy 
proved very successful in bringing forth 
and maintaining the best marine in the 
world, at no cost to the people. Under 
this policy, in 1825-6, our vessels carried, 
of our own trade, 95.2 per cent. of imports 
and 89.6 per cent. of exports, besides 
serving other countries. 

HOW AND WHEN OUR SHIPPING SIT- 

UATION ORIGINATED. 


On account of peculiar relations with 
Great Britain, Congress was induced, in 
1828, to pass an act for “ maritime reci- 
procity” with any country desiring it, 
thereby to bring about a settlement of the 
“West India question.” Accordingly, 
from time to time, as nations wanted to 
make “conventions ” for the enjoyment of 


the privilege and advantage of carrying 
our trade in their vessels on the footing of 
our own—no preference to exist—our 
government assented, and the hands of 
Congress were tied for a term of years, 
either party free to terminate the agree- 
ment after a notice of one year from the 
time fixed. The idea was, to permit the 
merchants of any country to bring goods 
to our ports, in their own vessels, from 
other countries than their own. The only 
ship protection of the different nations 
then was trade regulations. “Aid” by 
bounties and subsidies, or discriminating 
insurance, was not in vogue. Nobody 
supposed gift policies would ever obtain. 
it was imagined, on our part, that the 
conventions would be honestly and hon- 
orably observed in spirit and in letter, but 
we misplaced our faith. Our rivals long 
ago resorted to different means of protec- 
tion and now have all they need. Our 
government has been imposed upon by 
foreign nations; it has sacrificed our 
marine, and the ruling party has had 
forty years in which Congress might have 
terminated by a single joint resolution 
every one of our impolitic conventions for 
a fraudulent “ maritime reciprocity.” 


OUR EARLY SHIP ENCOURAGEMENT. 


When, from time to time, we made con- 
ventions, our ship protection to be cast off 
consisted not only of discriminating ton- 
nage and tariff duties, but loaded vessels 
of the nation entering into the agreement 
had been obliged to come “direct” from 
their own countries. After the War of 
1812, this was our marine’s best defense. 
To illustrate: A British or French ship 
could not land a cargo from China or 
Brazil—only from places under the flag 
of the ship. A foreign merchant about to 
ship a cargo from China or Brazil to the 
United States had to employ an American 
ship, there being no Chinese or Brazilian. 
Now, our law being “suspended,” more 
than half of all the goods imported in 
British ships come from ports not under 
their flag; while from 50 to 60 per cent. 
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of our total imports come in the same 
way—in ships not of the country of pro- 
duction. This carriage belongs by right 
to our own vessels, and thus our govern- 
ment gives away the transport of five to 
six hundred millions of import business to 
our rivals and possible enemies every year, 
but it will not, if it can avoid it, charter a 
single American collier to attend upon the 
navy. 

In 1827, before the present policy was 
adopted, our carriage in our own foreign 
trade was, for imports, 94.3 per cent.; 
for exports, 87.5 per cent. In 1861, on 
the opening of the Civil War, our carriage 
of imports was 60 per cent.; of exports, 
72.1 per cent.—an average loss of 24 per 
cent.—due to our conventions. We came 
out of the war with a carriage of 24.6 per 
cent. for imports; and 26.1 for exports— 
an average loss of 30.6 per cent. due to 
the war, mainly from British-Confederate 
privateers. For a few years gains were 
made, and in 1870 the figures reached, 
for imports, 33.1 per cent.; for exports, 
37.7 per cent. For 1907, they were 
respectively, 13.17 and 8.52—a loss of 
24.8 per cent., for which the Republican 
party cannot escape responsibility. 


THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY. 


Consider for a moment the inconsist- 
ency of this great party. In its industrial 
policy, it professes to defend against the 
world all the industries needing encour- 
agement, yet we have the disgusting spec- 
tacle of the most important maritime 
interest sacrificed to the cupidity of for- 
eign nations—that they may call us 
“good fellows” and laugh at our green- 
ness in government. Our policy of 1828 
was a serious mistake, which the Repub- 
lican party has refused to rectify. ‘This 
may easily be done, as was agreed upon, 
whenever either chose so to do. No 
nation can expect us to quit the sea for its 
advantage, and simply because economic 
conditions prevent our success. None 
can justly complain if we take measures 
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to overcome these conditions, by return- 
ing to the policy under which our marine 
originally flourished. Then, our footing 
was equalized by regulations, and adverse 
conditions counted for nothing, just as 
they do to-day in our domestic shipping 
trade. 

But, no, the Republican party contin- 
ues conventions for the unprotection of 
our marine in the foreign trade—conven- 
tions that have ruined it—and that are 
disregarded by our rivals. 


AN EXAMPLE OF PARTY IMPROBITY. 


In 1896, the Republican platform prom- 
ised a return to “discriminating duties,” 
and its Presidential candidate highly 
approved this course, saying it should 
have been taken years before. Friends 
of American shipping of different parties 
gave Mr. McKinley many votes on 
account of his promise that his adminis- 
tration would return to the constitutional 
policy of the first five Presidents. Did he 
honor his engagement? ‘To the shame 
of many of his supporters he did not. 
Mr. Hanna had the matter in hand, and 
the “ Hanna-Payne” “ship-subsidy bill” 
was put forth. After hours of vain 
endeavor to stiffen McKinley’s backbone, 
a disgusted Senator gave it up and 
declared that the Presidential vertebra 
was “as limp as a dish-rag.” Hanna had 
one of iron. (Poor man! he may have 
had hard “interests” to serve!) His bill 
was unconstitutional, besides being unfit 
for its work. All the same, in one form 
or another, it has held the boards with 
Republican leaders for the past ten or 
eleven years. Once in a while, Congress, 
in House or Senate, takes a nip out of it, 
as out of a green apple that is tested for 
acidity, but it does not become law and 
only serves to keep the shipping people 
pacified. 

Judge Taft has said he “does not think 
that ship subsidy is unconstitutional,” but 
he has been careful not to endorse it in his 
letter of acceptance. The convention, 
too, was cautious, and placed the shipping 
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plank on the top rail of the fence. It 
avoids a declaration for a gift policy in so 
many words, but promises to do some- 
thing—when the tide favors. A positive 
course is not taken. 

Judge Taft has been urged to interpret 
his platform pledge to shipping. Here is 
the best he can do. 


JUDGE TAFT ON THE SHIPPING QUESTION. 


“The only respect in which nothing 
has been done is in the development of our 
foreign marine (1). As long as we 
uphold the system of protection for our 
home industries, we must recognize that 
it (2) is inapplicable to assist those of our 
citizens engaged in the foreign shipping 
business, because there is no feasible 
means of excluding foreign competition 
(3), and that the only other method of 
building up such a business is by direct 
aid in the form of a mail subsidy (4). I 
am in favor of the bill considered in the 
last Congress as a tentative step (5). The 
establishment of direct steamship lines 
between our Atlantic ports and South 
America would certainly do much to 
develop a trade that might be made far 
greater (6). On the Pacific, the whole 
shipping trade threatens to pass into the 
control of Japan (7). Something ought 
to be done, and the bill which failed was 
a step in the right direction ” (8). 

(1) “ Development” is not the word for 
use here. Restoration, replacement, or 
reéstablishment are more fitting. Our 
“foreign marine” was developed before 
the War of 1812, and flourished down to 
1830, when our present policy took -he 
place of the original. 

(2) Any one wanting an example of 
political and economic nonsense has it 
here. ‘The protection given to industries 
of all kinds is authorized by Clause 3 of 
Section 8 of Article I. of the Constitution 
—the power for foreign trade regulation. 
There is no other warrant for trade 
encouragement. James Madison has 
been called the father of the Constitution. 
He reported the first tariff bill. In this 


were provisions for the protection of our 
“foreign marine ”—consisting of nearly 
double duties on China and India goods 
imported by foreign vessels, or from ports 
in Europe. ‘This protection “developed ” 
the Oriental commerce and carrying 
which our people enjoyed for a century. 
Other regulations subsequently made in 
connection with tonnage and tariff bills 
produced the best marine of the time. 
Under the power to regulate our foreign 
trade, embargo laws have been passed, 
and our ports have been closed to vessels 
from certain ports. Also, we have con- 
fined foreign ships to “direct” trade, and 
forbidden them to bring cargoes from 
countries not their own—all these things 
regardless of protection or unprotection 
to landed industries. 

(3-4) “ Mail subsidy” is constitutional 
—payable under Clause 7 of Section 8 of 
Article I. of the Constitution. The gov- 
ernment may own or charter the vessels- 
do anything on the sea as on the land in 
regard to mails. But an ample marine 
would consist of vessels of all sorts to the 
extent of seven to eight million tons. 
Only 8 to 10 per cent. need be mail- 
carriers. The British marine has a less 
proportion. How will Mr. Taft procure 
the nine-tenths of the marine wanted ¢ 
He favors having as much marine as can 
be subsidized, but that appears to be all. 
There is a method that he may not have 
thought of, and may not favor, but which 
possibly he may regard with com- 
placency—that is by annexation to Great 
Britain. Mr. Taft was chief authority 
in the government of the Philippines. He 
was in position to favor the extension of 
our coast-wise law to the business between 
them and the United States. This was a 
benefit that might have been realized from 
our relations to them, and would have 
largely helped our vessels to employment 
and our merchants to trade. Only Spain 
was entitled for ten years to carry in this 
commerce, but Mr. Taft saw to it that a 
British shipping combination continued 
in it. In 1904, Congress passed an act 
enforceable in 1906, that American vessels 











only should carry on freighting in the 
Philippine trade. Between Mr. ‘Taft and 
President Roosevelt, an act was passed in 
1906 extending the time of the enforce- 
ment of the act of 1904, until 1909. We 
had vessels building for this trade that, 
with others, were denied their rights. 

(5-6) The “tentative step” mentioned 
was regarded by those opposed to it as 
just an entering wedge to a ship-subsidy 
system, not merely for mail-carriers, but 
for vessels generally. An honest mail bill 
will provide a system for establishing all 
the lines needed to every part of the 
world, just as a system of law provides for 
the carriage of mails across our country in 
every direction. ‘There is no lobbying of 
Congress for mail carriages by land, nor 
need there be by sea. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN AS A JAPANESE SEA. 


(7-8) For the attitude of Japan we may 
blame ourselves. We voluntarily made a 
treaty with her in 1894 by which we gave 
her people the same footing as our own, to 
be our rivals in trade and transportation. 
We allow her ships to come with cargo 
from every port of the world, as well as 
from her own. In return, our ships 

ridiculous!) are privileged to take cargo 
into Japanese ports from every port in the 
world, as well as from our own. Is this a 
fair and just arrangement? Japan can 
build and sail her ships much cheaper 
than we can ours. Every economic ad- 
vantage is on her side. Would not any 
nation fairly disposed be satisfied with 
Japan’s natural advantages? Not con- 
tent, the treaty coming into force, she 
immediately added strong protection by 
subsidies for building and running every 
vessel in foreign trade. Now Mr. Taft, 
seeking to become President, tells us the 
subsidy bill which failed was “a step in 
the right direction”—to prevent Japan 
thronging our ports with ships bringing 
cargoes from every part of the world. 
What a ridiculous statement! Would he 
continue the Japanese treaty? It will ex- 
pire before the end of his term, if elected. 
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He should tell the country, now, what his 
policy will be as to the continuation or 
termination of all the conventions respon- 
sible for our shipping situation, We 
know the policy of his party. The friends 
of shipping, asking for bread, have been 
offered a stone. Ship subsidy, were it 
constitutional, is no remedy at all. It 
would not go to the root of our difficulty. 
This is the change from protective regu- 
lations to “maritime reciprocity,” every 
nation free to over-reach our government, 
by substituting any and every possible 
device for the discriminations that pre- 
vailed—our vessels strippid to the blast. 
Now, if we substitute ship subsidy for 
effective trade regulations, permitting 
our ruinous conventions to continue—will 
it mean that our marine is ever to be 
restored? Or will it mean that humbug 
and delusion is the best bane at hand ? 
May it not be taken that this whole thing 
means the return of the Democratic party 
to power, as the one standing ready to do 
a proper work in a legitimate way ? 

THE DEMOCRATIC SHIPPING ‘PLANK. 

Some years ago, acting as critics of the 
Republican party, the Democratic leaders 
made some mistakes. It was imagined 
that “free ships” and “ tariff reduction’s’ 
would so improve conditions that no other 
measures would be necessary for shipping 
prosperity. ‘The whole subject was then 
obscure. ‘Time has brought light. The 
conditions that have destroyed our ship- 
ping trade are not all of our own making— 
most of them are unfairly set up by our 
rivals. Our only way of reaching them 
is through the original method of commer- 
cial regulations. ‘Their shipping must be 
so handicapped as to break up their com- 
binations and equalize footing for com- 
petition. No subsidies to the general 


marine are indicated. The Democratic 
shipping plank, which Mr. Bryan declares 
shall be honored along with others, con- 
templates this : 

“We believe in the upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine without new 
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or additional burdens upon the people 
and without bounties from the public 
treasury.” 

This very well describes the policy of 
the fathers. Indeed, there is but one way 
to “upbuild” an American marine, and 
that way is a matter of constitutional com- 
pact, without which no Union would have 
been effected by a vote of the several 
states. They were all independent, and 
nearly all had “navigation laws” for the 
“encouragement” of their vessels. Each 
state legislated for itself and protected 
against the others, as well as against for- 
eign nations. Such a condition of things 
was rather adverse. A youthful nation 
could not develop at its best except 
through a “closer union,” and with 
national law for its navigation. The 
shipping laws of the states, with the power 
to make them, must be given up. Con- 
gress must be empowered to pass and 
maintain suitable trade regulations. This 
compact, like all the others made by the 
Constitutional Convention, is not at the 
pleasure of Congress to set aside. It is 
the supreme law in perpetuity, subject 
only to constitutional amendment. It 
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was in violation of this compact that Con- 
gress, in 1828, “suspended” ship protec- 
tion, and provided for the present ruinous 
policy in place of the original. There is, 
therefore, no authority for “maritime 
reciprocity ” conventions; and our marine 
with its carrying trade, the rights of our 
citizens, and our commercial and ship- 
ping independence—sacrifices to a mis- 
taken notion—has come about by viola- 
tion of as plain a compact as the Constitu- 
tion contains. With the history of the 
case in view, how can any American 
patriot refuse to accept the pledge of the 
Democratic party, and oppose its purpose 
to restore our flag to the sea—by the only 
means provided therefor? In view of the 
history of this case, “ship subsidy” is a 
silly proposition, even if it had merit. 
The Constitution having provided a way, 
all other ways are precluded. Our diffi- 
culty having come through a violation of 
fundamental law, it must be overcome by 
retracing our steps and yielding obedience 
to its requirements. This is what the 
Republican party does not promise. 
Witiiam Wa Lace Bates. 
Denver, Colorado. 


WHY MR. TAFT SHOULD BE DEFEATED. 


By Rev. R. E. Bisper, A.M. 


HERE are two great reasons and 

several minor ones why William H. 
Taft should never be elected President of 
these United States. I will state the two 
great reasons first and then touch upon 
the minor reasons. 

The first great reason is that Taft is 
utterly without the democratic spirit. 
He has no adequate conception of what 
genuine democracy means. Now the 
great struggle of the day is a struggle for 
a better democracy and more of it. I 
will not bring into this discussion the 
struggle for industrial democracy, but 


will confine myself to the question of 
political democracy. Taft is opposed, 
point-blank and openly, to that political 
democracy in which our fathers believed. 
He denies in his acts the most sacred tra- 
ditions of American patriotism. In proof 
of this two instances will be given. The 
first is the case of Oklahoma. Senator 
Owen’s article, in THe Arena for June, 
1908, sets forth so fully and clearly the 
nature of the greatest and most funda- 
mental issue ever presented to a people, 
namely, whether or not they have a right 
to govern themselves by instructing their 








representatives or by invoking the Iniative 
and Referendum, that it is here drawn on 
at length. No lover of his country can 
afford to ignore the points here made. 
At bottom, when all other issues are 
searched to their roots, this question of 
the people’s rule will be found to be the 
only one before us. 

Under the title of “The People’s Rule 
in Oklahoma,” Senator Owen writes: 

“Under the Constitution of Oklahoma 
the people are sovereign and may veto an 
Act of Legislature and have the direct 
power to propose and compel legislation, 
and to propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution and put such amendments in 
force. 

“Five per cent. of the voters can com- 
pel the submission of an act of the legis- 
lature and the will of the majority of those 
who vote on the measure is the law of the 
land. 

“Eight per cent. can propose a statute, 
and if approved by a majority of the votes 
cast at the election it will become a law. 

“Fifteen per cent. of the voters can 
propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which will become the law by a 
majority vote of the electors voting. No 
constitutional convention can be called 
unless approved by the voters of the state, 
and the proposals of a constitutional con- 
vention cannot become law until approved 
by a majority of the electors voting 
thereon. In short, the people of Okla- 
homa have reserved to themselves a veto 
power through the ‘referendum,’ and the 
power of direct-legislation through the 
‘initiative.’ 

“This is merely an improvement in the 
system that existed in this country before 
the rise in 1823-32 of the state and national 
conventions, under the manipulation of 
political parties. 


“THE PEOPLE'S RULE IN AMERICA, 
1776-1798. 


“The people ruled in America prior to 
1823-32, when the artful political con- 
irivance of party conventions was estab- 


lished. The people previously to that 
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time instructed their representatives. For 
example, in the Boston Town Meeting of 
1764, their representatives in the legisla- 
ture were instructed as follows: 

“*“The townsmen have delegated to 
you the power of acting in their public 
Concerns in general as your own pru- 
dence shall direct you, always reserving 
to themselves the Constitutional Right of 
expressing their mind and giving you such 
Instructions upon particular matters as 
they at any time shall judge proper.’ 

“What clearer declaration of principle 
could be made ? 

“Take the following minutes of the 
town clerk of Weston, Massachusetts, at 
the meeting on the twelfth day of January, 
1778, at one o’clock p. M., called for the 
purpose, 

“To instruct your representatives to 
act and to doas you shall judge mostly for 
the advantage of this and ye United 
States, etc.’ 

“In which they voted as follows: 

“*(1) Voted to accept of the considera- 
tion of perpetual union as adopted by the 
Congress and that the representatives be 
instructed to act accordingly.’ 

“These town meetings could be called 
at any time. It was a common practice 
throughout New England. 

“The above illustrations show that the 
people of Massachusetts possessed a com- 
plete and thorough direct-vote system for 
public questions, and instructed their elect- 
ed representatives at will. The Legisla- 
ture too instructed the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and could recall them. 
Such was the system in New England. 

“In other states the voters elected 
pledged candidates and instructed at mass 
meetings and through the legislatures. In 
some states the mass meetings were 
termed Conferences. The complete sov- 
ereignty of the voters is shown in the fol- 
lowing resolutions of North Carolina, 
November 1, 1776, at Mecklenberg, 
called for 

“*The express purpose of drawing up 
instructions for the present representa- 
tives in Congress. 
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“*To Waighstill Avery, Hezekiah Alex- 
ander, John Phifer, Robert Erwin, and 
Zecheus Wilson, Esquires: 

“Gentlemen: You are chosen by the 
inhabitants of this country to serve them 
in Congress or General Assembly for one 
year and they have agreed to the following 
instructions, which you are to observe 
with the strictest regard, viz: You are 
instructed : 

“*(1). That you shall consent to and 
approve the Declaration of the Conti- 
nental Congress declaring the thirteen 
United States Colonies free and inde- 
pendent States.’ 

“Eighteen additional paragraphs of 
instructions follow (Vol. 10, Colonial 
Records of North Carolina). 

“These examples can be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

“In Pennsylvania a constitutional con 
vention assembled July 15, 1776, and 
declared in the Bill of Rights, as follows : 

“* (16). That the people have a right 
to assemble together to consult for their 


common good, to instruct their repre- 
sentatives, etc.’ 

“In 1780 the people of Massachusetts 
put in their Bill of Rights as express recog- 
nition of the right to instruct their repre- 


sentatives. The right existed at all times, 
in all the thirteen states, and furthermore, 
the governors were not clothed with a veto 
power and the courts were not permitted 
to veto a law, so that the representatives 
in the legislature were the ruling power, 
subject to the instructions of the people.” 

Against the People’s Rule in Okla- 
homa, Secretary Taft, at the behest of 
President Roosevelt, took a decided stand 
and urged the people of Oklahoma not to 
adopt. their constitution with this provi- 
sion in it. 

Now the constitution of Oklahoma is 
the product of the greatest and best 
experts in all phases of our social economy. 
Its section on the treatment of juvenile 
criminals was drawn by the celebrated 
Judge Lindsey of Denver. Other experts 
drew its other criminal and insanity sec- 
tions. The wisdom and experience of the 
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ages were exploited to produce the most 
perfect instrument possible in the interest 
of equity and human progress. In it has 
been reached the high-water mark of real 
political democracy. And yet against 
this best modern expression of American 
independence, interpreting to us the real 
spirit of the founders of the Republic, this 
man Taft inveighs with all his strength 
and with the backing of the administra- 
tion of which he is a part. This act alone 
should be sufficient to bar him forever 
from any important office. 

The second instance demonstrating 
Taft’s utter inability to appreciate Ameri- 
can democratic ideals, is the case of the 
Philippines. On this point I leave this 
would-be President largely to the tender 
mercy of that master of logical arraign- 
ment, the Hon. Moorfield Storey. In his 
pamphlet on The Duty of the United 
States Towards the Philippine Islands, a 
reply to Secretary Taft, Mr. Storey quotes 
from Taft’s Cleveland speech of January, 
1908, as follows: 

“*Since the foundation of our govern- 
ment the people of the United States, that 
is, the states as distinguished from the 
territories, have been engaged in govern- 
ing other people. We did it in the case of 
Louisiana. We have done it in the case 
of every territory that was subsequently 
admitted to the United States, and we are 
doing it to-day in the case of New Mexico 
and Arizona. What in principle is the 
difference between the assertion by Con- 
gress of the right to pass a law which shall 
be obeyed by men in New Mexico who 
have no voice in the selection of the repre- 
sentatives and Senators who vote that 
law, and the passing by Congress of such 
a law for the government of the Philip- 
pines or Porto Rico? . . . If the latter is 
a violation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we have been violating the Dec- 
laration of Independence for a hundred 
years.”” 

Think of such a statement as the fore- 
going from a man who aspires to the 
Presidency of the United States. A 
school-boy could not have done worse. 
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To such folly Mr. Storey’s reply is all that 
could be desired. He says: 

“We may almost ask if the Secretary 
knows what the Declaration says. Its 
words are: 

“*We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’ 

“The people of the United States, 
beginning as a fringe of inhabitants on 
the edge of a continent, adopted a consti- 
tution to which they consented. This 
constitution gave to Congress control over 
the unoccupied land not belonging to any 
state, and in the exercise of that power 
Congress has adopted the policy of letting 
persons settle on this land and organize 
territorial governments, and as_ these 
settlers have become sufficiently numer- 


ous in any region, of admitting that 


region as a state. To this policy the 
people as a whole have consented, and 
every man who has settled in a territory 
has done it with knowledge of this policy 
and has consented to it. The governed 
in each territory have consented to the 
government just as the man who enlists 
in the army consents to obey the orders of 
his officers. 

“We acquired Louisiana’ by purchase 
and by the treaty bound ourselves to 
incorporate its inhabitants in the Union 
and give them all the rights of American 
citizens, and we kept this obligation faith- 
fully and promptly. 

“In the Philippine Islands there are 
some eight millions of people who have 
never consented to our government, and 
whom we govern to-day simply because 
we were strong enough to overpower their 
resistance by force of arms. They are a 
people united in desiring their independ- 
ence, and we refuse it because we say they 
are unfit to govern themselves. 

“Ts it possible that so able a lawyer as 
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Judge Taft has never detected this differ- 
ence between the cases of Arizona and the 
Philippines? If he has not, what must 
we think of his legal acumen ?” 

The foregoing is sufficient to stamp 
Mr. Taft as an imperialist, a benevolent 
one, perhaps, but nevertheless an impe- 
rialist, a name forever hateful to every true 
American, and, except through the viola- 
tion of every principle held sacred since 
we became a nation, we have no right 
to elect an imperialist to our highest office. 

To get an adequate comprehension of 
this Philippine iniquity, this grossest vio- 
lation of our ideals, this blackest stain on 
the pages of our,history, one should read 
Mr. Storey’s pamphlet in full. If then he 
is not convinced, it is because he has no 
spirit of an American in him. 

So much for the first great reason why 
Taft should not be elected President. 
He is a man void of the American demo- 
cratic spirit. 

The second great reason why Taft 
should not be elected President is because 
of the character of the people behind him. 
What was dimly understood twelve years 
ago is now as clear as the day. We, as a 
people, are in a life and death struggle 
with mighty powers of wealth that are 
bent on overthrowing this Republic. 
Not that they care for the form, or the 
name, so long as they can control, and in 
the language of Tom Lawson this money 
power called by him “The System” has 
already become the greatest power in all 
the land—a power so absolute that “it 
controls the ballot-box, creates Presidents, 
harnesses the Senate and Congress, 
directs legislation, manipulates courts, 
dictates to labor, regulates the prices of 
necessities and luxuries, and makes the 
American people as so many dumb beasts 
of burden.” Some of us perceived the 
struggle against this power to be the true 
nature of the conflict in 1896. In the first 
political speech the writer ever made he 
affirmed that the question was greater 
than one of finance, it was a question of 
the life and death of the Republic. 
Henry George who was not a free-silver 
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man at all, recognized the{true nature of 
the strife and fought with all his might 
for Democracy. In 1900 the struggle was 
intensified and again Democracy was 
defeated. In 1904 there was no real 
fight. The battle was largely sham. 
To-day the greatest, most momentous 
battle is on that America has seen since 
the sixties. What a few dimly saw and 
many denied twelve and eight years ago 
now we know. The evidence has been 
brought out in courts of law. It is unani- 
mously acknoWledged. There is a great 
money power which is perverting this 
Republic and is using it for its own des- 
potic purposes, and this power is behind 
Taft, satisfied with him, betting at great 
odds on his election, banking on his con- 
duct after election, already displaying the 
arrogance of coming victory. The idea 
that he will perfect the Roosevelt machin- 
ery for restraining predatory wealth is an 
iridescent dream. He could not if he 
would, he would not if he could. He is 
not that kind of a man. 

Such are the two great reasons why 
Taft should never be elected President— 
he has not the democratic spirit—he is the 
tool of privileged wealth. 

Among the minor reasons why Taft 
should not be elected President are: 

1. His lack of independence. He seems 
incapable of positive convictions. When 
he has anything to say he consults interest 
and authority rather than fundamental 
principles of right. 

2. He is a blundering administrator. 
The Brownsville affair is one of the great- 
est mistakes in American history, and 
though Roosevelt now assumes the respon- 
sibility of this arbitrary and cruel per- 
formance, Taft did assume the responsi- 
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bility at the time. A man of keener dis- 
crimination and of nobler spirit would 
have resigned rather than give his hand to 
such a deed. 

3. Taft has no proper conception of 
tariff reform. This is demonstrated by 
his Philippine policy, a policy which if 
carried out would wreck American in- 
vested capital to the extent of $200,000,- 
000, and this, too, in the interest of a 
small band of exploiters. For further 
light read “'The Philippine Menace,” an 
editorial in the American Economist for 
March 27, 1908. 

4. His opposition to the guaranty of 
national-bank deposits stamps him the 
subject of the big financial institutions. 
His utterances against the guaranty are 
inconclusive, even childish. They are 
decidedly those of the henchman. 

5. If Taft is elected President he will 
appoint at least three justices of the 
Supreme Court. As thus constituted the 
Court will probably rule out the Initiative 
and Referendum as_ unconstitutional. 


rr‘. . 
This will leave no escape from bondage 
for the American people except through 


revolution. If this probable court action 
were sure, this would become the greatest 
issue of all. Its probability should be 
enough to cause the American people to 
sit up and think. 

These conclusions concerning Taft are 
reached after years of careful study of our 
political conditions. I mean no carping 
criticism. I admit Mr. Taft’s many good 
personal qualities, but I affirm his general 
unfitness to guide this great nation in 
paths of justice and for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

Rosert E. BisBee. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 





A SOCIALIST ON THE ASPECTS OF THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN. 


By Auian L. Benson. 


DO NOT know who is going to be 

victorious in the impending Presiden- 
tial election. Mr. Morgan, or Mr. Ryan 
may know, but I have seen the check- 
book of neither. I only know that the 
people are not going to be victorious. 
The people are going to do the best they 
can—the best they know how—but the 
best they know how to do is going to be 
very bad, as it usually is. For the plain 
truth of the matter is that the people do 
not yet know very much. If they knew 
much they would not tolerate such condi- 
tions as exist. They would not consent 
to see so many of their number live and 
die as they do. And the spectacle of 


hunger and suffering stalking through a 
land that is capable of producing much 


milk and honey would move them to 
swift, indignant action. 

But the people only murmur softly at 
things that should cause them to bellow 
like bulls, and therefore I look for the 
election of Mr. Taft or Mr. Bryan. 

This, however, should not be construed 
as equivalent to a declaration on the part 
of the present writer that, in his opinion, 
the election of Mr. Taft or of Mr. Bryan 
would be equally foolish. Even inanity 
has its gradations and its differentiations. 
These little variations, however, it is not 
usually worth while to consider. Only 
to seek to choose between two impending 
evils without trying to avoid both of them 
is stupid. If any gentleman of judgment 
were to meet, in a narrow street, an 
asphalt-roller and a truck loaded with 
pig-iron he would hardly waste precious 
moments in considering which would be 
most likely to leave his remains in the best 
condition. 

The Republican party is the asphalt- 
roller of American politics. It is a pon- 
derous device—enormous in its crushing 


power. Mr. Roosevelt, on occasions, 
sought to convert it into a flying-machine, 
but he never got more than one wheel off 
the ground at a time, and such ascents as 
he made were occasioned by the curb- 
stones and hydrants that he struck. 
That, however, is one of the strong 
features of the roller. It can be trusted 
with any driver, and can always be 
depended upon to flatten everything that 
it rolls over. 

Fat Mr. Taft is now trying to clamber 
up on the seat, and Mr. Roosevelt is 
giving him a hand. Mr. Taft, let it be 
recalled, is the only candidate for the 
place who is licensed as a regular Roose- 
velt chauffeur. We are assured that if he 
be given the wheel he will steer in the 
direction of “ My Policies.” He will turn 
the old thing into a flying-machine sure. 

Are we idiots enough to believe that he 
will? Iam afraid we are. We are idiots 
enough to believe almost anything. What 
we will not stand for in the line of political 
bamboozling has not yet been discovered. 
Otherwise, we would ask Mr. Taft how it 
happens that all of our Wall-street 
enemies whom it will be necessary for him 
to drub if he helps us, are working and are 
going to vote for him ? 

Passing from the Republican asphalt- 
roller, we come to the pig-iron-laden 
truck of American politics—the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. Bryan is on the driver's seat. 

“Behold the fine rubber tires on this 
vehicle,” he says to the populace along 
the roadside as he points to the iron ones. 
“They are guaranteed not to crush the 
softest head. And you fellows with 
masks on your faces, plug-hats on your 
heads and brass-knuckles in your pockets 
—you fellows who held me up the other two’ 
times I was out—please notice what I 
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have n't got on my load this time. What 
a fellow has n’t got on his load is just as 
significant as what he has got. Giddap!” 

Are we idiots enough to believe that 
Mr. Bryan’s iron tires are, in fact, made 
of the softest rubber? I’m afraid we 
are. We are idiots enough to believe 


almost anything that would leave men ~ 


with a grain of sense as if they were rooted 
to rocks. That is why I am alternately 
afraid that Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan will 
be elected. 

If we were otherwise—more wise—why 
should we expect that the election of Mr. 
Bryan would have any material effect 
upon existing conditions? Think of the 
childishness of indulging such a hope! 
Here we are—many of us—giving heed to 
Mr. Bryan’s noisy claim that if we will let 
him be President he will “crush” the 
trusts and put the trust magnates in jail. 
Rubbish! If Theodore Roosevelt could 
not even collect a $29,000,000 fine from 
John D. Rockefeller what chance is there 
that Bryan would run John D. and the 
others out of business and put them in 
stripes. Depend upon it that if it were 
possible to put any “rich malefactor” 
back of bars that Mr. Roosevelt would 
have put Harriman there. Many things 
Mr. Roosevelt does not want to do—but 
he did want to bag Harriman. And 
Harriman got away from him so easily 
that he looked like a coyote outfooting an 
elephant chained to a brick-block. 

And what a fine prospect there is that 
if Bryan were President and his party were 
in control of both branches of Congress— 
an impossibility now, by the way—that 
the condition of those who do the real 
work of the country would be improved! 
What has the Democratic party ever done 
in the South, where, for more than a cen- 
tury it has been in complete control, to 
justify such a hope? Nothing but to 
permit the existence of the worst labor 
conditions that obtain anywhere in the 
country—child-labor, peonage, lax or no 
factory legislation and all the rest. 
Bryan could not get a bill through Con- 
_ gress that the Southern Democrats would 
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not help him put through—and the kind 
they put through for themselves at home 
is a standing scandal. 

The best thing that Mr. Bryan could do 
if he were President would be to take 
advantage of every opportunity to appoint 
a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court who would not consider everything 
that the people want unconstitutional. 
But strangely enough, that is the very 
subject that he carefully avoids, not only 
in his platform, but in his public speeches. 
Twelve years ago he struck at the court 
as if he meant business. He did mean 
business then. He was eager even to 
enlarge the membership of the tribunal 
in order to give him an opportunity to put 
some men on it who would give the corpo- 
rationists blow for blow. 

But he is a different Bryan now. He 
knows that sort of thing, though it brings 
out tremendous enthusiasm, also brings 
out $9,000,000 campaign funds against 
him. And he doesn’t like to fight 
$9,000,000 campaign funds. He wants 
to be President. Se he is throwing over- 
board his baggage of other years—gov- 
ernment ownership of railways, initiative 
and referendum and the rest. Probably 
if he were President he would appoint 
justices who would uphold these measures 
if they should become laws, which Taft 
most assuredly would not. But Bryan 
does n’t dare now to say he would. 

Beat about the bush as one may, there 
is no escape from the fact that the people 
are poor because they are stupid. 

For their condition there is no other 
explanation that explains. 

A great majority that permits a small 
minority to rob it cannot have much sense. 

Artemus Ward’s friend who stood still 
and let a mule kick him three times in the 
same place was no imaginary person—he 
was the typical human being. 

We never move until the mule has nearly 
worn his shoes off. 

It took us hundreds of years to figure 
out that a few feudal barons did not really 
own all the land—and us, too. 

We have yet only dimly begun to realize 
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that the feudal barons resorted only to one 
crude way to rob us, that there are many 
ways to rob—and that all robbery is wrong! 

We have scarcely begun to think how 
many such ways there may be. 

We fling into jail the man who despoils 
us by holding a club or a forged check— 
and fling into a mansion the man who 
robs us by holding, as his private prop- 
erty, the great machinery of modern 
industry with which we must work or 
starve. 

We would n’t stand it to have a man 
eternally in front of us who continuously 
called upon us to pay him to get out of our 
way. But we will stand it to have men 
always getting hold of the land to-day 
that they know we shall want to use 
to-morrow, and charging us fancy prices 
to get out. We stand this because it 
comes under the head of “real-estate 
investmen-,” which we ignorantly con- 
sider a perfectly proper proceeding. 

In short, we have no conception of the 
fact that money is not wealth, but an 
order for food, clothing and other things, 
to make which men have worked hard, 
and that the only justification for the 
possession of money is services rendered. 

Therefore, money-getting by almost 
any means short of murder is considered 
a legitimate occupation, and we erro- 
neously speak of “making money” when 
we mean “getting” money that repre- 
sents wealth created by others. 

Moreover, we assume that the “get- 
ting” of much money is an indication of 
great intelligence on the part of the getter, 
insiead of positive proof of great greed 
and great cunning. 

Why we do not also attribute great 
intelligence to successful safe-blowers and 
train-robbers I do not know, unless it be 
that we are seldom consistent in anything. 

More than that, we are exceedingly 
selfish—the wolfishness of the competitive 
system has made us so—so grasping that, 
in trying to get as much as possible, at the 
expense of others if need be, most of us 
get next to nothing. 

We have not yet awakened to the fact 





that the invention of the steam engine, 
with its consequent marvelous transforma- 
tion of the methods of production, has 
solved the problem of how to create 
enough things for the needs and comfort 
of us all. 

We are still living on the plan that we 
did in the miserable days when in fact 
there was not enough and could not be 
enough for us all. 

And so we are savagely fighting, each 
to get as much as possible for himself, 
when if we had the brains to realize it, all 
we need to do to be comfortable and 
happy is justly to distribute what we pro- 
duce so abundantly; in other words, to 
make sure that the producers get the 
value of their products—which now they 
do not. 

Yet, here we sit in a stupor, imagining 
that: 

1.—We are a self-governing people, 
living in a republic, when, in fact, all we 
have done is to permit a horde of modern 
industrial monarchs to wield most of 
the power that George III. once held 
over us; 

2.—And that Taft, or perhaps Bryan, 
is all that is needed to set things right— 
any little things that may be out of order. 

Things will never be set right in this or 
in any other country until every man who 
is able to work can work and can get the 
full value of whatever his toil may bring 
into being. 

It is idle to talk about Taft or Bryan 
setting things right, when the election of 
either one means the continued existence 
of the same old crowd of millionaires and 
the same old endless battalions of the 
struggling poor. 

Yet the millionaires and the poor will 
be with us so long as the former own the 
great tools of modern ‘industry that the 
workers can never hope to own, and the 
latter can gain access to those tools only 
by accepting bare-living wages—wages 
that represent only a part of the value of 
their product. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New 
York Evening Journal, said in a political 
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speech in New York the other day that in 
his opinion the present rule of corpora- 
tions will last five hundred years. I have 
great admiration for Mr. Brisbane, both 
on account of his ability and his warm 
sympathies, but in making this estimate, 
I hope he has not taken into sufficient 
account these two facts: 

1.—That the world is ruled by ideas; 

2.—That ideas were never before 
exchanged in such numbers and with such 
speed as they now are. 

Human beings, for the first time in the 
history of the race, are giving certain 
signs as a mass that they are doing some 
thinking that may soon become mighty. 
All over the world, the workers are 
firmly convinced that they are being 
wronged; that the grime and the sweat, 
the dirt and the death of poverty should 
not be the lot of those who make them- 
selves useful by labor, while all the clean- 
liness, the daintiness, the luxury and the 
perfumed-ease shall go to those who labor 
not. 

All over the world these workers are 
crying for an Idea—a remedy—and, 
watch what theyll do when they believe 
they ’ve got the right one! 

Here in the United States their voices 
are heard in a swelling chorus. 

They ask Mr. Taft for an Idea and he 
says “God knows.” 

They ask Mr. Bryan and he says, “A 
platform is as binding in the things it 
omits as it is in the things it contains,” 
thereby calling attention to the principles 
he has thrown overboard. 

They ask Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist 
candidate for President, and he says, “I 
stand for the collective ownership of all 
the tools of production and distribution 
that are collectively used—everything for 
the man who toils, nothing jor the man who 
does n't.” 

There is an IDEA! 

It is the idea that, even in these des- 
perately hard times, has brought from 
the flattened pockets of impoverished 
American labor twenty thousand dollars 
with which to hire a special train to take 
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Debs from the Atlantic to the Pacific on a 
speech-making tour. ' 

Think of the awful earnestness, the 
sublime sincerity of those poor toilers who, 
never looking in the bread-box, or con- 
sidering where the next dollar was com- 
ing from, made up this amount with their 
nickels and dimes! ‘ 

Is there an Idea behind such splendid 
devotion as this, or is it only the product of 
a summer day's delusion? Where is its 
counterpart in modern American politics ? 
Among all the millions of voters in the 
other parties who have not this Idea what 
sign is there of such passionate, burning | 
interest, such heroic self-denial? On the 
very day that I write this, I read that in 
response to Mr. Bryan’s appeal fordunds, 
made six weeks ago to his six orweven 
million followers, he has received up to 
date, $19,000! 

Is there any indication that the Nebras- 
kan’s adherents feel the force of a genuine 
idea in their camp? And hew much do 
you think Taft could raise among wage- 
workers and small farmers ? 

Our Idea is the one that has captured 
thirty millions of workingmen in its sweep 
around the earth, and is enrolling others 
as rapidly as it can travel. 

It is the Idea that shook an Old 
Pension Law out of the British Parlis- 
ment. It is the Idea that makes moh- 
archs toss on their pillows. It is the Idea 
that gives hope to the world. 

Yet, we who are again about to vote for 
Eugene V. Debs know he will not win, 
though we shall double the vote we gave 
him four years ago. 

But to the capitalist exploiters who may 
rejoice thereat, we have this to say: 

We are going to beat you if it take the 
full five hundred years that Brisbane talks 
about. 

We or our sons will rule this country 
when you and your corrupt, unjust gov- 
ernment shall be but a page in history. 

We are going to beat you because we are 
right and you are wrong. 

ALAN L. BENSON. 

Ardsley, New York. 





THE MARCH OF TEMPERANCE. 


By Pere G. Wa.tmo. 


THE PROGRESS and importance of 

the temperance wave, at present 
gradually extending all over the country, 
may be gauged by the large number of 
temperance bills introduced during the 
session of Congress just closed, and the 
careful consideration these bills received 
at the hands of our national legislators. 
Less than a dozen years ago a temperance 
bill was likely to be laughed to scorn 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. For many years it was a standing 
joke to have the House pass some tem- 
perance measure, confident that the 
Senate would kill it, until the latter body 
finally got tired of that, and refused to 
carry out the program. Liquor was 
openly sold in the Capitol a few years 
ago, and to propose any restriction of 
the use of intoxicants was looked upon 
as an effort to curtail personal liberty, 
and the member of Congress who fath- 
ered such a bill was generally called a 
crank. 

All this has gradually been changed, 
until it seems as though the high-water 
mark must have been reached last 
session. Some sixty odd temperance 
_ measures were presented in the Senate 
and the House during the first session of 
the Sixtieth Congress, some in the shape 
of separate bills and others forming a part 
of larger bills. Many of them are on the 
same lines, and propose the same remedy; 
some of them are identical in language, 
while others are clearly impossible and 
not to be seriously considered. All are 
earnestly advocated by the men who 
introduced them, although not always 
prepared by them. The present agita- 
tion in Congress is, therefore, not a hot- 
house outgrowth of temperance societies, 
but a healthy effort to try to find some 
solution of a very trublesome problem. 


The most talked of bill on the subject 


Littlefield bill, because it was introduced 
by Representative Littlefield, of Maine, 
and he fought it through the House last 
Congress. Last session several Senators 
also introduced, in the Senate, bills 
identical with the Littlefield one. There 
are something like twenty-five bills of the 
same general character, all seeking to 
place intoxicating liquors, shipped from 
one state into another, absolutely under 
the police powers of the state into which 
they, are shipped, thus effectively stop- 
ping shipments of liquors from a “wet” 
state into “dry” territory. While. these 
twenty-five bills aim at the same thing, 
they vary greatly in language, each man 
striving, evidently, to make his bill con- 
stitutional and binding. Representative 
Acheson, of Pennsylvania, goes further 
than any one, and he has presented a 
bill, which provides that no intoxicating 
liquors shall be transported from any 
state, territory or district of the United 
States into any other state, territory or 
district. 

The Littlefield bill was, however, the 
one considered by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House, while seven bills of 
a similar nature were considered by a 
sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Early in the hearings, the 
members of this sub-committee an- 
nounced that it was not within their 
province to consider the wisdom or the 
policy of prohibition, but that they were 
prepared to listen to arguments as to the 
constitutionality of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Arguments were, therefore, con- 
fined to questions of law, purely and 
simply, and the committee was in no 
way influenced by sentiment. ‘The ques- 
tion of allowing each state to regulate its 
own liquor traffic was dwelt upon con- 
siderably, and appealed, with great force, 
to such able constitutional lawyers as 


is the one popularly known as the Senators Knox, Clay and Bacon, who all 
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favor the rights of the states in the regu- 
lation of their own internal affairs, and 
in protecting themselves against viola- 
tions of their state laws. 

After listening to the arguments on 
both sides of the question, Senator Bacon 
drew up a bill, which is an amplification 
of the Littlefield bill, and which was 
supposed, by its framer, to meet all the 
requirements of the constitution of the 
United States. It provides: “That spir- 
itous, vinous, malt and_ intoxicating 
liquors of all kinds within the borders 
of any state, and also the regulation and 
control of the same in all particulars and 
to the fullest extent, are hereby declared 
to be within the lawful police powers of 
such state, and, subject to the limitations 
expressed in this act, to be in all respects 
as fully subject to the laws of such state 
wherever and whenever found within the 
territorial limits thereof, and from what- 
ever source they may come or be derived, 
as if produced therein, and shall not be 
exempt therefrom by reason of being 
introduced in original packages or other- 
wise.” This is a clear statement of the 
powers of a state to regulate the liquor 
business within its own borders, even 
though the liquor is sent from outside the 
state. 

The second section of this bill makes 
liquors shipped from one state into 
another a special class of interstate com- 
merce, subject to the regulatory powers 
of Congress. It also makes all such 
liquors subject, in all particulars and to 
the fullest extent, to the police powers 
of the state, upon arrival at the place of 
consignment, within the borders of the 
state, and before delivery to the con- 
signee. This section is somewhat dif- 
ferent from nearly all the other bills on 
the same subject. The Littlefield bill 
and practically all the others— provide 
that the interstate commerce character 
of all liquors shipped from one state to 
another shall terminate immediately upon 
their arrival within the boundary of the 
tate in which the place of destination is 
situated, and thus become subject to the 


police powers of the state as soo: 
the border line is crossed. 

Later Senator Bacon amended })i. 
bill, by striking out the first section, but 
retaining section two of his original bil! 
and adding to it several sections forbid 
ding any railroad company, expre-- 
company, or other carrier, or their agents, 
to collect the purchase price of liquors 
from any consignee, or to act in an) 
capacity except that of carrier. Senator 
Bacon’s bill also prohibits the consig: 
ment of liquors to any fictitious person 

But even as amended this bill was not 
acceptable to a majority of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and thy 
bill that was finally reported to the Senate 
drawn by Senator Knox, has no referenc 
whatever to the police powers of a state 
It is a short bill of only three section- 
and is intended to stop express com 
panies and other carriers from acting 
as agents of liquor dealers: from deliver 
ing liquors to fictitious consignees, 01 
from shipping any package containing 
liquor from one state to another, unless 
such package be so labeled on the out-ide 
cover as to plainly show the nature of its 
contents and the quantity contained 
therein. All of which was contained in 
the Bacon bill, in somewhat different 
language. 

The second group of bills in import 
ance, judging from the number introduced 
in Congress, is the one relating to the 
issuing of special tax receipts by the 
United States Internal Revenue Office 
Of these bills there are twenty-five now 
before Congress, most of them providing 
simply that no such tax receipts—or 
United States liquor licenses, as they are 
commonly called—shall be issued in 
prohibition territory. (The law at pres 
ent allows any one to secure a govern- 
ment license from the internal revenue 
officers of the United States, whether in 
“dry” or “wet” territory.) Such a bill 
as that might be seriously objected to 
because it is not general enough. Sen- 
ator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, and 
Representative Hill, of Connecticut, (by 
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have therefore introduced two 
sills very similar in effect and in language, 
hich provide that United States 
vovernment receipt—or license 
~hall be issued to any firm or individual, 
intil such person or firm shall first have 
~ccured a valid license to sell liquors 


¢ quest 


no 
tax 


from the state, county or municipality, 
where the liquor is to be sold. This bill 
vould treat alike those who sell under a 


nigh license, and prohibition territory: 


in fact, would leave the question—as in 
Bacon bill—absolutely within the 
regulation of each state. 

Of the other temperance bills, the one 
to stop the manufacture and sale of all 
ntoxicating liquors in the District of 
(olumbia, is of more than local interest. 
lhe prohibition people want some day 


the 


to pass such a bill, because it would show 
to the rest of the country that the nation’s 
aw-makers favor prohibition. The moral 
effect on other localities would be great 
ind far reaching. But there is a very 
erious obstacle to the passage of this 
bill. Many members of Congress believe 
that the residents of the District of 
Columbia should be allowed to have 
more than a voice in determining such 
in important local issue as this, and 
should be given authority by Congress 
to vote on it. A bill on these lines has 
heen introduced by Representative Lamb, 
f Virginia, which provides that all male 
itizens of the United States over tweniy- 
one vears of age, who have lived for at 
six months within the District of 
Columbia, shall be permitted to vote 
for or against the proposition. With the 
fuctuating population of Washington, 
such an election might very likely cause 
endless trouble, and it is hardly probable 
that a bill of this kind can go through 
{ ongress. 

Realizing the difficulties, not to say 
impossibilities of securing any legislation 
on these lines for Washington, the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
have prepared a bill, which has been 
introduced by Senator Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire. This bill might be termed 


least 





a model high-license measure, and it is 
understood it will be pushed next session 
It provides for a wholesale 
license fee of S600 per annum and $1,600 
for a 


of Congress. 


barroom license. Every applica 
tion for a license must have the written 
permission of a majority of persons own- 
ing real estate and a majority of the resi- 
dents keeping house within the square 
in which it is desired to locate, and within 
the three other squares located nearest 
It also pro- 
vides that whenever a majority of the 


to such place of business. 


owners of real estate and of residents 
keeping house within any number of city 
-quares shall file a petition with the 
excise board, praying that the sale or 
manufacturing of intoxicating liquors 
be prohibited within the squares de 
<cTibed, said petition shall operate as a 
prohibition of the granting of any licenses 
within the said squares for three years. 
A license cannot be granted to any place, 
not even a hotel or club, within 1,000 
feet of a public school-house, public park 
or playgrounds, any private school or any 
place of religious worship, nor to any 
place opposite a government reservation. 
The pitcher or bucket trade is also pro- 
hibited. 

Other bills prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in all buildings owned or 
controlled by the United States govern- 
ment, upon warships, in navy yards! in 
parks, and, in fact, everywhere that the 
United States government has control. 
Mr. Sims, of Tennessee, has introduced 
a bill forbidding any mail route con- 
tractor from carrving intoxicating liquors, 
and there are bills to stop the sale! of 
liquor in Alaska, upon Indian reserva 
tions and in the Canal zone. 
Representative Acheson, of Pennsylve nia, 
has, however, the most radical bill in the 
lot. He forbid the trans- 


mission, through the United States mail, 


Panama 


propos es to 


of any newspaper, circular, pamphlet, 
or publication of any kind containing 


an advertisement of any intoxicating 
liquors. 
The prohibition people have also 
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drawn up and had introduced a consti- 
tutional amendment, prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale and importation of intoxi- 
cating liquors in the United States. At 
first glance this amendment looks like a 
very radical proposition, for, if passed 
by Congress and ratified by the neces- 
sary number of states, it would forever 
do away with intoxicating liquors in the 
United States. But, after all, the amend- 


ment simply would leave the entire ques- 


tion in the hands of the citizens of the 
various states, and would relieve Con- 
gress of all further temperance legisla- 
tion. It is really another states’ rights 
bill. 

As against this array of temperance 
bills, there are exactly three measures on 
the other side, and they all relate to the 
reéstablishment of the army canteen. 
Two of these bills have been presented 
by Germans, representatives Bartholdt 
and Kustermann. Mr. Parker, of New 
Jersey, has presented the third. Mr. 
Kustermann’s bill provides only for the 
restoration of the canteen in the army, 
while Mr. Bartholdt’s also includes sol- 
diers’ homes. 


In studying the provisions of these 
various bills, it is noticeable that the most 
important ones—the one regulating inter- 
state traffic of liquors and the tax receipt 
bill—do not aim at any radical departure 
in legislation, but simply to regulate the 
evil of violations of state laws. The 
temperance advocates claim that the 
wholesale liquor men and the brewers 
are shipping their goods into prohibition 
territory, under the protection of inter- 
state commerce, and in direct violation of 
local laws. The state officers cannot 
seize this liquor in transit, because the 
courts have decided that goods shipped 
in such a way—from one state to another 
—are not subject to the police powers of 
the state into which they are shipped, 
until actually delivered to the consignee. 

The result has been that a state can 
enact laws forbidding its own citizens to 
do something within the borders of that 


state, while it cannot prevent citizens of 
other states violating these laws, under 
the protection of the interstate commerce 
law. ‘The change advocated is that all 
liquors should become subject to the 
state laws as soon as the goods cross the 
border. ‘This, to the layman, looks like 
a very small matter, but constitutional 
lawyers in the Senate and in the House 
are greatly divided as to the constitu- 
tionality of this change, and even the 
Bacon bill, which provides that the goods 
can be seized as soon as they reach the 
point of destination and before actual 
delivery to the consignee, goes too far, 
according to a majority of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Senator Knox, in his report to the 
Senate, reaches five conclusions, entirely 
different from Senator Bacon’s argument. 
They are as follows: “Interstate ship- 
ments are not completed until they reach 
the consignee; an interruption or inter- 
ference with interstate shipments before 
they reach the consignee constitutes a 
regulation of commerce; regulating inter- 
state shipments is an exclusive function 
of Congress; Congress cannot delegate 
any part of its exclusive power to the 
states; and to remove the bar or impedi- 
ment of exclusive Federal power which 
shuts the states out of the Federal domain 
and thereby allows them to enter that 
domain is to permit or sanction a state 
law in violation of the Constitution and 
in effect to delegate a Federal function 
to the states.” 

In explaining the bill reported to the 
Senate, Senator Knox writes: “The 
principal cause of difficulty in restrict- 
ing the liquor traffic in the states pro- 
hibiting such traffic has been the misuse 
of the facilities furnished by railroad 
companies, express companies, and other 
common carriers in bringing in liquors 
from outside states, to be paid for on 
delivery. By the proposed substitute, 
if it be enacted into law, Congress will, 
under its constitutional authority, bring 
its powers to bear directly upon the 
common carriers prohibiting them from 
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ting as agents of the vendors of liquors 
in other states. Further, by requiring 
that all interstate shipments of liquors 
shall be plainly marked as to their con- 
tents, the substitute hereby submitted 
will enable the several states to trace and 
to control the disposition and use of 
such liquors under their own police 
powers. 

The second bill in this class—prohibit- 
ing the issuing of a United States tax 
receipt to any one who cannot show a 
local license—is obviously a measure to 
stop violations of local or state regula- 
tions of the liquor business. It is a well- 
known fact that there are a great many 
more United States tax receipts than 
state licenses issued in a year, and the 
plain reason is that no one dares to sell 
liquors without a United States license, 
but many are willing to risk violations of 
local statutes. Every speakeasy in the 
country, every house of ill-fame, every 
club, no matter how disreputable, has a 
United States license, but does not, or 
cannot, secure a local license. The aim 
of this bill is, therefore, not to stop the 
issuing of United States licenses to legit- 
imate dealers, but only to those who have 
no right to exist under the state laws, 
with the possible exception of legitimate 
clubs, many of which would not object 
to paying a license to the state. It is 
purely and simply a states’ rights bill, 
and as such is advocated by the temper- 
ance people. 

These two bills—with the addition of 
the District of Columbia bill—were the 
ones that the leading temperance advo- 
cates decided to specially urge upon 
Congress the past session, and which 
they hope to pass in the near future. 
To select only two bills for action—or 
possibly three—is somewhat of a new 
departure in temperance work around the 
national Capitol, and there is also a 
noticeable change in another respect. 
Heretofore temperance advocates have 
What one 





never been able to agree. 


society wanted, another did not care for. 
There was no unanimity of action, nor 
the spirit 


was there of compromise 





that is now apparent. These reformers 
wanted all or nothing, and usually got 
nothing, for Senators and Representa- 
tives have notions of their own, and can- 
not be dictated to. Some of the bills 
urged could not be passed by Congress 
under the constitution. Now the men 
who are appearing before the committees 
of the two Houses are willing to listen to 
reason and to accept the best they can get, 
rather than get nothing at all. 

It is not to be presumed that the tem- 
perance people are having things their 
own way before Congress. Quite the 
contrary, for the liquor men, especially the 
wholesalers and the brewers, realize that 
they have to fight for their lives. ‘They 
have engaged the best legal talent avail- 
able to present their side, just as the 
temperance people have sent their best 
men to fight their cause, and both sides 
are spending their money freely in paying 
these men. The liquor men base their 
claims on the unconstitutionality of the 
two important bills, and fight the others 
on the theory that they are bad and 
useless. The bottle manufacturers and 
the labor unions, members are 
employed in the manufacture of liquors 
and beers, have also appeared before the 
committees, and presented their argu- 
ments. 

The organization known as the Ger- 
man-American Alliance, composed of 
Germans from all over the country, has 
made a special appeal to Congress 
against all temperance measures, because, 
in their opinion, the restrictions imposed 
by these measures interfere with personal 
liberty. Every member of Congress has 
received resolutions from branches of 
this organization located in his own dis- 
trict, to be met by counter petitions from 
temperance societies, showing that these 
bills in no way interfere with the per- 
sonal habits of any man, but are simply 
intended to stop violations of local laws 
and regulations. They are not so worded 
as to prevent any man from following his 
own taste, but they are intended to make 
those engaged in the liquor business obey 
the laws of the states, and not evade them 


whose 
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with the assistance of the United States 
government. The bills in no wise at- 
tempt to regulate the habits of men. ‘The 
position of the prohibition party can 
perhaps be best understood by quoting 
from a recent statement of Mr. O’Brien, 
in behalf of the Littlefield bill, before the 
Senate sub-committee. He said, in clos- 
ing his argument: “The German-Ameri- 
can Alliance contention must be made, if 
made at all, before the legislatures of the 
various states, and not before Congress 
or any committee of the Congress of the 
United States. There is where thev 
must necessarily appear to protect what 
they consider their rights, and what 
undoubtedly are their rights. They have 
no grievance with the passage of this bill. 
It in no wise affects them. If a state 
attempts to pass a law that will affect 
their habits, that is the place for them to 
make their fight, and not before this 
committee.” 

Efforts have also been made to enlist 
the aid of the labor unions, notably the 
American Federation of Labor, against 
temperance legislation, because such leg- 
islation would tend to injure industries 
that employ many men. While in some 
of the states these efforts have been suc- 
cessful, and state labor unions have 
declared against temperance legislation, 
the recent national convention of the 
Federation of Labor refused to go on 
record as against prohibition, and the 
subject was promptly dropped. One 
can readily see how those employed in 
the manufacturing of beers and liquors, 
in the raising of the ingredients that go 
to make them, and in the handling of the 
output must, ef necessity, be opposed to 
legislation that is likely to throw them out 
of employment, but to show the ramifi- 
cations of this intricate subject, it is 
claimed that the cigar-makers of the 
country are against prohibition, because 
to shut up the saloons would tend to 
lessen the sale of cigars, the argument 
being that men who patronize the saloons 
will generally also smoke. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate that this 
agitation came just before a Presidential] 


election, when everybody plays pol 

in Washington, and members of Cong 
are more or less influenced by fea: 
defeat or hope of political success. |: 
such a time every move in the House | 
some political bearing, and every measur 
is carefully scrutinized as to its probal 
political effect. It was also pretty 
known that Speaker Cannon did not 
much legislation of a general character 
to go through the past session, and no 
doubt these temperance bills came unde: 
that head. Still, there are many who 
believe that it would have been a wis 
move, politically, to allow some of the-: 
measures to become laws, for the wa 
of prohibition is a growing one, and not 
confined to any particular section of thy 
country, though more apparent ju 
now in the South and in the West tha: 
in the East. 

While, therefore, none of these 
has actually become a Jaw, the two mos! 
important ones—the interstate commer 
bill and the government license bill 
in such shape that they are almost sur 
of getting attention at the next session 
Congress, unless the bill introduced 


1 


last week of the session, providing for 
commission of five senators and fiv 
members of the House to investigate th 
whole subject, is pushed through Co 
gress. Such a commission would pro! 
ably spend two years investigating, : 
in the meantime all legislation on 
subject) by Congress would be por 
poned., 

The leaders in the Prohibition pa: 
declare that they will have something ' 
-av about the outcome of the President 
campaign this fall, and will endeavor 
show their full strength. If they car 
out their present program, it may con 
to pass that temperance, prohibition. 
high license and all the ramifications « 
the liquor question will become a burnin: 
campaign issue this fall. Stranger thing- 
than that have happened, and _ politica 
campaigns have been won or lost on le-- 
important issues than that. 

Pere G. WaALLMo. 
Washington, D.C. 





SINGLE TAX IN INSTALMENTS. 


By Witiram Tuem. 


NX ' ) ATTEMPT is here made to show 
L whether or not the Single Tax plan 
- better than our present plan of taxa- 
tion, nor is any attempt made to show 
whether it would be unfair to those who 
have accumulated property and adjusted 
their investments under the present sys- 
tem of taxation if this system were to be 
replaced by the Single Tax System. 
However, it can hardly be denied that 
Henry George’s Single Tax idea is com- 
manding respectful consideration of a 
slowly increasing number of thoughtful, 
fair-minded men. 

There are many who would be inter- 
ested in having men that are fully con- 
ersant with the details and the principles 
{ taxation discuss the question as to 
hether it would be practicable for a 
ounty and any cities that might be 
within its borders to introduce Single Tax 
n annual instalments. Would it not be 
feasible to combine the two systems of 
taxation during a transition period of 
possibly twenty years’ duration? Let us 
imagine such a dual system of taxation. 
One part of this dual system, let us say, 
requires that assessments be made on 
personal property, on land, and on struc- 
tural and agricultural improvements on 
the land, and that the tax on each taxable 
init be calculated by the methods now 
inployed, with the exception that for the 
first year of the twenty-year period, only 
nineteen-twentieths of the amount so cal- 
culated for each unit be charged against 
that unit as a part of the annual tax. 

The other part of the dual system is the 
Single Tax part and this requires that the 
taxable units of land be taken at the valu- 
itions fixed by the assessors for the fore- 
voing calculations, and that one-twentieth 
of the entire amount to be levied as taxes 
for the first year of the transition period be 
ipportioned between the various taxable 
inits of land on the basis of these valua- 





tions. The amount of tax so appor- 
tioned to any certain land-unit is charged 
against the unit as the remainder of the 
annual tax thereon. 

For the first vear of the twenty, each 
taxable unit of personal property and of 
improvements pertaining to land is taxed 
an amount that is equal to nineteen- 


twentieths of what it would have been if 


our present system alone were used, 
Each taxable unit of land is taxed not 
only nineteen-twentieths of what the 


present system would demand, but in 
addition is taxed its proportion of the 
one-twentieth of the entire general tax. 
By entire general tax is here meant the 
sum total of taxes on personal property, 
real property, and the improvements. 
The term, however, does not cover special 
taxes which may or may not have to be 
maintained as at present. For the second 
vear of the transition period the taxes are 
calculated on a basis of eighteen-twenti- 
eths according to the present system, and 
two-twentieths according to the Single 
Tax system. Should this rate of change 
from the present tax system to the Single 
‘Tax continued for 
years, the latter system would, of course, 
be in full operation. Tf land 
become lower, the tax rate would neces- 


system be twenty 


values 


sarily rise relatively with the lowering of 
the selling price of the land independent 
of the improvements. On an 
however, the rate of the tax in relation to 


average, 


the combined income from both the land 
and the improvements thereon would not 


be increased; a greater share of the 
burden would simply be shifted upon 


unimproved land. 

Such a slow transition from one system 
to the other could work no unjust hard- 
ship on present investors in land, although 
it would to some degree check speculative 


profits. 
If we understand the Single Tax theory 
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correctly, and if this theory is true, a plan 
as above outlined would by slow degrees 
lower the price of land or at least retard 
the advance in price, and the results 
anticipated by Mr. George would perhaps 
be accomplished in like degrees until 
in twenty years we might see a full realiza- 
tion of his predictions. 

After ten years of trial of this dual 
system, the benefits of Single Tax, if sub- 
stantial benefits accrue, would become 
apparent. In this event other communi- 
ties might inaugurate some plan based on 
the experience thus gained, and introduce 
such modifications of Single Tax as 
might by that time seem wise. It would 
have beeh marvelous indeed if any mana 
generation ago, could have outlined a 
taxing system which at this time could 
not be improved by some addition or 
change. It may appear after due trial 
that the best results can be accomplished 
by a continuance of the dual system as 
developed to a certain stage. It may also 
appear that the relative proportion of 
taxes to be raised by each part of the dual 
system must be varied in different sections 
of the country in order to meet the needs 
of those sections. It seems apparent, 
however, that the nearer we approach an 
equitable distribution of the products of 
labor, the more feasible Single Tax will 
become, and Single Tax, it is claimed, 
will further this equitable distribution. 

There are reasons of a practical nature 
why Single Tax, if adopted, should be 
introduced by degrees: 

If introduced by degrees, the opposi- 
tion will be less. 

The change from city to country life, 
and from farm-laborer to farm-proprietor 
would in any event be gradual. 

Even if Single Tax were introduced in 
full operation and the taxes stopped on 


structural and land improvements ani 
business enterprise, the general publi 
would nevertheless be given the benefit 
only by degrees. 

If the change were made gradually, 
bona fide investors who merely wanted a 
safe place to put their earnings and who 
were led to put them into land by reason 
of existing tax conditions, would have less 
cause to complain. 

This gradual introduction, would, as 
previously suggested, give the public a 
good opportunity to discover any defects 
in Single Tax, and would give sufficient 
time to remedy these defects. This 
opportunity would also win the condi- 
tional confidence of those who cannot vet 
make up their minds that Single Tax is 
altogether feasible. 

Although it may hasten the good result, 
Single Tax alone cannot adjust industria! 
opportunity and industrial reward equit- 
ably. At best this reward and opportun- 
ity can be made more fair only by degrees: 
and only a little in advance of the degree 
that they are made more fair, may it 
become feasible and wise to relieve per- 
sonal property, improvements, and bus: 
ness enterprise from taxation. 

To introduce Single Tax gradually 
would lessen the risk of any possible finan- 
cial disturbance and industrial] stagnation 
such as might follow a sudden and 
decided change in our taxing system. 

In trying to establish a permanent 
reform, the length of time allowed, even 
if twenty or more years, is of little import 
ance as compared with the importance ot 
the question as to which is the best way to 
accomplish the reform. The greatest 
good in our reforms is that good which 
accrues to future generations. 

Wituiam Treo. 


Pasadena, Cal. 








THE IDEAL GOVERNMENT OF THE CAPITAL OF VER- 
MONT UNDER DIRECT-LEGISLATION. 


By C. A. G. 


EW ENGLAND'S town meetings, 
1 where every citizen has voice and 
vote in directing the affairs of his town, 
afford one of the best illustrations of the 
workings of direct-legislation, and the 
manner in which New England towns in 
general have been governed for two cen- 
turies is evidence of the desirability of 
this kind of government. 

As the increase of population conse- 
quent on the development of industries or 
other causes has semed to make it desir- 
able that some towns, or parts of towns 
should have certain rights and privileges 
that can best be secured by a special 
charter they have been incorporated as 
cities, and often the results have not been 
satisfactory, since the governing power 
was taken from the people and placed in 
the hands of a small governing body. For 
this reason the town system of government 
is still retained by some large New Eng- 
land municipalities that might properly 
be incorporated as cities. 

There are certain advantages in a city 
government and certain other advantages 
in the old town government, and a system 
combining the two would be almost ideal. 
Such a system has been devised and has 
been working satisfactorily in Montpelier, 
the capital of Vermont, for fourteen years. 

There are six wards in the city, each of 
which elects an alderman, and these, with 
the mayor, constitute the governing power. 
Voting at the annual city meeting in 
March is not conducted in the various 
wards, as in most cities. All the voters 
assemble at the city hall, and a separate 
booth is set aside for each ward. The 
warning is like that for an old-fashioned 
town meeting. When the officers have 


been elected the city business is taken up, 
policies are discussed and debated, appro- 
priations are questioned and defended; 
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every citizen has a voice, and when every 
one has been heard a vote is taken, by 
ballot or otherwise as the voters direct. 

Thus all the city’s business is in the 
hands of the voters themselves, and they 
must bear the responsibility for any mis- 
government or mistake. The mayor and 
aldermen are only executive officers to 
whom are left the direction of details. 

In the event of any unusual matter 
arising during the year a special meeting 
is called and the voters have an oppor- 
tunity to express their sentiments, and by 
this expression the city council is guided. 
The voters not only elect their own officers 
but they fix the tax rate, decide on public 
improvements and pass on all special 
appropriations. 

The results are satisfactory. The city 
has a splendid system of water-works, 
macadamized streets, concrete sidewalks, 
one of the best school systems in the state, 
a low tax rate, a decreasing debt and 
efficient public servants. 

The school board, composed of some of 
the most competent men in the city, serves 
without compensation; the mayor receives 
$300 a year, and each alderman $150, an 
amount that will not pay for the time they 
actually spend at their regular meetings. 
For several vears the mayor and alder- 
men served without pay, but the charter 
was amended to give them the compensa- 
tion stated. In spite of the small salaries 
good men have been willing to accept 
office, and there has never been a sus- 
picion of scandal in the city government. 

Since the city charter was granted there 
have been numerous and heavy extra 
expenses, such as erecting new bridges 
over the Winooski, replacing bridges and 
repairing streets injured by floods and 
freshets, the Dewey day celebration 
(Admiral Dewey being a native of the 
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city), Senator Morrill’s funeral, the cen- 
tennial celebration in 1905, yet the tax 
rate has been kept at $1.50 on $1,000, 
much less than the average in the state, 
and no public interest has been neglected. 

Not all the credit can be given to the 
system of government; a part must be 
reserved for the non-partisan methods 
that prevail. No party caucuses are held 
and no party nominations are made. A 
citizens’ caucus nominates mayor, listers 
and other officers without regard to their 
party affiliations, and similar caucuses in 
the wards nominate candidates for alder- 
man and school commissioner. Although 
the city has a large Republican majority 
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By B. O. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 


N “SAUL” Browning sang as have few 
bards of the joy of life. In “ Prospice” he 
sounds the exultant note in the face of death. 
But it is in “Rabbi Ben Ezra ” that we have 
one of the most splendid pictures of the worth 
of life known to literature. It is a poem 
instinct with lofty philosophic thought, a 
psychical monologue in which the seer and 
sage speaks as one of the illuminated who has 
dwelt on the heights, and as the scholar whose 
long life and deep research have given him the 
experience that warrants his speaking with 
authority. 
il. 


In order properly to understand this noble 
monologue, which is justly considered one of 
the greatest short religious poems in our lan- 
guage, it is important to bear in mind certain 
facts. 

Rabbi Ben Ezra was a real personage, a 
great Hebrew scholar and philosopher. He 
was born in Toledo, Spain, about 1090, but 
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two of its mayors have been Democrat. 
nominated by the citizens’ caucus, anid 
the Democrats have always had a repr 
sentation on the board of aldermen larver 
than their proportionate vote would 
entitle them to. Fitness is the sole con 
sideration in making nominations. When 
men are chosen for that qualification 
alone and set to work under the system of 
government that prevails there, the man- 
agement of municipal affairs is as nearl) 
ideal as can be expected ina New England 
town, and the results furnish a strong 
endorsement of direct-legislation. 

C. A. G. Jackson. 

Montpelier, Vermont. 
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FLOWER. 


“RABBI BEN EZRA.” 


most of his life was spent in Italy and England 
He died in 1168. He was famed as a philos 
opher, astronomer, poet, grammarian and 
commentator. He taught that the real 
essential life of man was the spiritual essenc: 
or soul. It is in our spiritual nature that we 
find our superiority to the lower animals 

This learned Hebrew sage had his disciples 
or students who loved to commune with hi 
and drink wisdom from his rich, ripe exper 
ence and profound intellectual and intuitive: 
insight. “They were not, in the nature of t! 
case, idle, frivolous or dissipated young met 
Such would have fled from the presence of the 
great spiritually illuminated sage as bats fl) 
from the light of day. On the contrary, thes 
were high-minded, fine normal youths, and it 
should be observed that in comparing youth 
and age, in the early part of this poem, tl. 
venerable philosopher speaks only of sane 
healthy or normal youth untainted by anima! 
ism or degradation, 


The opening lines of the poem suggest a fact 
that it is well to keep in mind as we consider 
the lines. Some loved disciple or young 
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friend of the Rabbi has expressed the regret 
that he should be growing old. The friends 
f his vouth are dying on every hand. ‘The 
snow of age has powdered his brow and beard. 
He is slowly descending toward the valley. 


(nd the old man, after gazing a moment on 
loved young friend, while a beatific smile 
nes his countenance, places his arn 
the vouth and Jeads him to a marb] 
( th a flowering fruited or 
whence. the ol 
s thes t R 
st s 1 ‘ 
) 
\ | i 
\ Vs tG 
I st s the ripe con tion ot 
I s the ster thought which | 
s to pre to his friend Phe inabil 
yperrenced vouth to ippreciate 
true wav the deeper things of life, its 
ituritv of judgment, its lack of confidence 
of ignorance, its sighing for the imtpos 
le, its want of a deep, unshakable faith or 
st which later glows with Grail-lhke bril 
n the heart of the true philosopher 
ese things render vouth, even at its best, far 
ss perfect or rich in power and capacity for 


enjoyment than full-orbed manhood in the 
rich beauty of age. Only after one has trav 
eled far on the way, life becomes rich and 
meaningful: and therefore it is not in the raw 
ind callow youth but in the rounded maturity 
of advancing years that the deepest and purest 
iov and most profound content are to be 
the 


gested in the opening lines 


major thoughts sug 


found hese are 


‘*Not that, amassing flowers, 
Youth sighed, ‘Which rose make ours, 
Whi h lily leave and the n as best ree all °° 
Not that, admiring stars, 
It vearned, ‘Nor Jove, nor Mars 
Mine be some figured flame which blends, tran- 
scends them all!’ 


**Not for such hopes and fears 
Annulling youth’s brief years, 

Do I remonstrate: folly wide the mark! 
Rather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, 

spark.” 


untroubled by a 


Concision marks the writing of Browning. 
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Often a single line or a phrase is thrown out to 
form a mental image that most writers would 


require a page to present In this manner in 


the above two stanzas youth s pictured the 
vouth of the clean-minded, normal voung 
man or Womal In the first place, vouth is a 
me for the searching for and possessing of 
the he itiful t of dreamt Its « re 
flower-ce C3 s 
| 
: > 
} 
rhe 
. ‘ ' 
nor é And t ften 
ls or renders futile t f 
nitl s brief but precio 
Yet, lest the friend in 
strating gainst or col ‘ 
sage hastens to discla sti r oO 
Indeed, he does not conde bt that 
nuls outh’s brief vear for that doubt 
tl prophecy of a faith that to come. 


Where there is doubt there is life and pn 
From the doubt and the dream 


rte ntial 
, the 
pondering and the aspiration, man moves from 
the brute plane Godward ‘The “finished and 
finite clod ” is “untroubled by a spark.” ‘This 
thought of the worth of doubt because of its 
promise or what it leads to, s 


growth 


iggests a great 


truth which the venerable master wishes to 
impress on the plastic mind of his young 
friend Doubt stirs the stagnant waters of 
ignorance and leads to inquiry, to investiga- 


tion —the search for truth. It speaks of some- 
thing resident in man unknown to the brute. 
So after his manner, the Rabbi with the 


serene smile of perfect faith lighting his brow, 
proceeds to emphasize a lesson he would have 
his disciple take to heart Man is the 
creature of an hour, satisfied with a full stom- 
ach and desiring nothing beyond the fleshly 
gratifications of sensuous appeals and desires. 
If he reached for nothing beyond this, death 
would mark his end. The “crop-full bird,” 
“the maw-crammed beast,” seeks for naught 
is untroubled by doubt, dream or 
Not so with man 


not 


else and 
aspiration. 





: 
i 
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“Poor vaunt of life indeed, 
Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast; 
Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men: 
Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the 
maw-crammed beast ?”’ 


In bold contrast with the profound satisfac- 
tion of the “crop-full bird” and “the maw- 
crammed beast,” the Rabbi sees man, the 
creature of doubt and dream, the aspiring soul, 
who after seeing the vision sets to work to 
realize it. Man is not, beast-like, satisfied 
with ministering to his own wants. He pro- 
vides for others. As the Father of Light, Love 
and Life is a provider, so also man, in his 
small and finite way seeks to provide. More 
than this, in striving to think God’s thoughts 
after Him, he is led to create things beautiful, 
helpful and needful. Hence we find the 
Rabbi exclaiming: 

** Rejoice we are allied 
To that which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 
Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I must 

believe.” 


It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Love is of God, and love manifests itself by 
tirelessly outreaching in helpful ways. The 
spirit that gives to aid the needy, little recking 
of self, speaks of the presence of that spark of 
Divinity that “disturbs our clod” and proves 
our near relationship to God, our high heritage 
as children of the Infinite, created in the image 
and likeness of Deity. 

Perhaps at this juncture the young man 
propounds a question born of one of those 
doubts that beset youth, or it may be that the 
philosopher is now reminded of questions 
asked at other times when other subjects were 
in hand and it was not possible to take time to 
reply. If man is a child of God, so infinitely 
above the care-free bird and beast, why is he 
buffeted at every turn? The implied ques- 
tion which is next met had peculiar signifi- 
cance for the Hebrews, for from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem the Jews had been wan- 
derers and outcasts, put upon, often mal- 
treated, and persecuted from city to city and 
nation to nation throughout Christendom. 
Doubtless many of his young friends had fre- 
quently bitterly complained of the hard lot of 
the Chosen People. But he as a student of 
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history, a philosopher and a seer, gifted with 
interior vision, knew that one of the greatest 
perils that can beset men or nations is the 
primrose path of dalliance, the condition that 
favors ease, luxury and gratification of sensu 
ous life. The story of Israel, no less than that 
of Egypt, Chaldea, Greece and Rome, bor 
melancholy testimony to the fact that with 
great wealth and luxury came the forgetting 
of God, the turning from the star to embrace 
the clod, the absorption in the fleeting things 
of sense rather than the yielding to the com 
pulsion of moral idealism; and then came, as 
surely as night succeeds day, moral enerva 
tion and the dominance of animalism, fol 
lowed by national decay and death. 

And what is true of nations is true of individ 
uals. Moreover, in life man is given a larg 
measure of freedom. He can choose to do 
right or wrong, but if he elects to transgress 
the law, he suffers until he learns by exper 
ence that only by conformity to the higher 
ethics or the recognition and acceptance of the 
eternal moral verities, can victorious peace and 
joy unalloyed be achieved. Finally he learns 
through experience that every new birth is 
accomplished by pangs. Growing pains assa 
the developing nature. 

It is hard to discard long-cherished ideas 
that have been accepted as truths, even when 
the broadened vision renders the old concepts 
no longer tenable. The climbing of the 
mountain requires far more fatiguing exertion 
than traversing the broad and fertile valley at 
its base. Yet he who would enjoy the wider 
vision must undergo the fatigue of the difficult 
ascent. Such are some of the things sug 
gested by the Rabbi’s words: 


“*'Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but g 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold x sa the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe!’”’ 


It is the high prerogative of man that he « 
and oftentimes does derive spiritual or real 
gain from material loss. The last lines of the 
above express one of the most inspiring 
thoughts of the poem—a thought very precious 
to Browning, as is shown by the fact that he 
constantly expresses the idea in varying words 
He would have us all morally courageous, 
daring and fearless in a spiritual sense. Then 
we need dread little. Even our failures to 
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reach the high mark to which we aspire will 
not prove real defeats: 


‘For thence—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 
What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me: 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ 
the scale.” 


Dr. Gerhardt C. Mars in his masterly work, 
in Interpretation of Lije, says: 

“The consciousness of defeat has in it the 
promise of triumph. The mind that has 
become aware of error and limitation has of 
necessity already conceived the possibility of 
truth and freedom, in which there is no error 
and restriction, but knowledge of totality and 
reality. It is toward a comprehensive ideal 
knowledge of the truth that man stubbornly 
bends his most earnest effort, with as much 
fervor as the saint who vearns for the vision of 
God. The scientist and philosopher pursue 
the truth. Like errant knights amidst priva- 
tion and struggle, they follow the gleam in 
search of some Holy Grail ihe sight of which 
will banish all error and doubt and fill the 
mind with healing light.” 

In the next six stanzas the soul and body in 
their various relationships command the 
attention of the master. Here, in true Brown- 
ingesque manner, various phases of the ques- 
tion, that have been the subjects of thought 
and oftentimes of discussion with his friends 
and disciples, are successively touched upon. 
The passing from one view of the grave ques- 
tion to another is so marked as to suggest the 
idea that his young friend may have inter- 
posed a question from time to time. In the 
following stanza the Rabbi sets forth the 
supreme truth that must be learned by all 
persons who would possess the key to the 
Kingdom of Life and rise above the mere 
existence that marks the brute. 


“What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want 
play ? 
To man, propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone 
way?” 


Yet lest his friend infer that he would have 
him despise the body, as did many of the 
Christian ascetics of the age who mortified and 
even lacerated their flesh and treated it as if it 
were a thing vile and evil, the Rabbi hastens to 
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point out that the God-given hody, dowered 
with sight, hearing and other senses, enables 
the soul to take cognizance of the wonderful 
works of God throughout the universe, of the 
power and perfection everywhere present, 
Its senses are channels or avenues for enlight- 
enment of the brain, awakening the power 
born of wisdom or understanding, that renders 
possible the spiritual apprehension or realiza- 
tion of the perfection and completeness of 
God's whole design comprehending power and 
love—a plan which when it dawns on the brain 
exalts man and makes him feel his real nature, 
his kinship with God, and fills him with rever- 
ence and trust for the Divine Architect and 
Creator of all. 
these lines: 


Such is the thought given in 


“Yet gifts should prove their use: 
I own the Past profuse 
Of power each side, perfec thon every turn 
Eyes, ears took in their dole, 
Brain treasured up the whole; 
Should not the heart beat once, ‘How good to 
live and learn ?’ 


“Not once beat, * Praise be thine! 
I see the whole design, 
I, who saw power, see now Love perfect, too 
Perfect I call thy plan 
Thanks that I was a man! 
Maker, remake, complete—I trust what thou 
shalt do!’” 


The philosopher has advanced far enough 
to see the deeper meaning of life, to know that 
“all's love, vet all’s law.” He has perfect 
trust in the Divine Mind; but in looking forth 
on life he notes the vast army of young people 
who are blind to the august truth of being, 
deaf to the call of the soul. To them the 
seduction of the flesh is greater than the lure 
of the spirit. They not only lack the wisdom 
of experience and suffer from the indecision 
of youth, but they have been snared by the 
Venus#world, with the soul sleeping in the 
“rose-mesh” of the flesh. They drift through 
the most precious years of life and undergo 
the hard penalty and suffer the bitter conse- 
quences which follow grave mistakes, before 
their soul “vearns for rest,” before the film 
falls from their And this 
waste of life’s finer energies leads the sage to 
lament that some light of the spirit should not 
early fall on life’s pathway, so as to overmatch 


eves seeing all 


“those manifold possessions of the brute” 
which draw the soul earthward. In life, and 
especially to the young, it often seems that the 
path of duty and virtue is strewn with shards 
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and fringed with thorns, while the paths of 
sensuous indulgence are carpeted with flowers. 
It is often not until after long and bitter lessons 
in life’s school of experience have been learned 
that youth comes to see that its early concepts 
This thought, it 


seems, is in the Rabbi’s mind, as following his 


were ijlusionary and unreal. 


invocation to God to mold his life. he con 
tinties 
For pleasant is this flesh 
Qur soul. in its rose-meslh 
P Head oO to the earth, still 
Wo non hee uated told 
‘lo mat those } fold 
P sio! the tent : 
Ni erts | 
has ¢ sihetim auew the | 
is inclined to regard the latter ; 
than a potential blessing and a 
persons who understand that the test of the 
body is found in its power to furt sO 
“on its lone way,” the poet 
‘Let us not always say, 
“Spite ol this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground ) ' 
whole « 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us CT . All good things 
Are Ss, nor soul helps flesh more I that 
Hi, hel 


helps soul!’” 


| 


He who understands the right relation of 
life and has a firm grasp on his will, finds his 
spirit thrilling in accord with these inspiring 
lines. The Rabbi has progressed far on the 
way of life. He has learned from experience 
the wisdom which vouth is ignorant of, and 


hence he summons age 


“'To grant youth’s heritage, 
Life’s struggle having so far reached its term.’ 


He is near enough to the end of the pilgrimage 
to feel that when the hour for his promotion 


comes, 


“Thence shall 1 pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute: a God though in 
the germ 


**And I shall thereupon 
Take rest, ere 1 be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new: 
Fearless and unperplexed, 
When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to select, what armor to indue.’”’ 


These lines voice the conviction that this life 
is but one of a series; that after it is over, comes 
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another battle in which the victories a; 
achievements of to-day will tell in favor of tl 
individual during his next adventurous caree+ 
This idea of life being but one of a series 
favorite thought with Browning. He re: 
to it very often in his poems, and it is inter: 
ing to note that it was a conviction entert: 
not only by Browning, who was the gr 
philosophic al poet of the Victorian Ag 
| } 


also by the most illustrious Frene} pron 
st cent Victor Hugo, and by 1 
\\ ldo ] son. the erentes ot} 
} | N Worl Ir 
if nsition, \ I] 
st hic] 
WI The 
stro r than ey I 
| he sl | S 
i rth gives ‘ 
sap } olits e wit 
of ur orlds 
When I vo down to the gt ‘ 


like many others, ‘I 


work’; but I cannot sav, ‘I have finishe 
lift My day’s work will begin the next 1 
Ing The tomb is not blind alle 
thoroughfare It closes in the twil 


open with the dawn. 
“My work is only begun: 


become hi rhe r and nobler. . Let Tie 


I vearn for 


superior to the perils, the PASSLOS, the agor 
that age after age may be before me, and \ 
shall say whether I may not rise to the coun« 
chamber of that Supreme Ruler who controls 
all, and whom we own as God.” 

Emerson in his a Essay on Experien esa 

“Where do we find ourselves? In a seriv 
the extremes a1 


We wake 


there are stairs below 


of which we do not know 
believe that it has none. and ti 


ourselves on a stair: 


which we seem to have ascended; ther 
stairs above us, many a one, which go upwa 
and out of sight. But the Genius whi 


according to the old belief, stands at the doo 
by which we enter and gives us the lethe t 
drink, that we may tell no tales, mixed the 
too strongly, and we cannot shake off tl 
lethargy now at noonday,”” 
Again, in “The Sphinx,” he says in speak 
jhg of our life: 
“Out of sleeping a waking, 
Out of waking a sleep; 
Life death overtaking; 
Deep underneath deep.” 


And 


still again: 
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“To vision profounder, 

Man’s spirit must dive; 

His aye-rolling orb 
At no goal will arrive 

The heavens that now draw } 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found, for new heavens 
He spurneth the old.” 


Ihe Rabbi divides life into vouth and age 
He is descending toward the neutral zone of 


ve, but is not vet old Hence he Savs 


Youth ended, I shall try 
My gain or loss thereby; 
Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold 
And I shall weigh the same, 
Give life its praise or blame: 
Young, all lay in dispute 


| shall know, being 
old.” 


While the fires of youth are blazing he can- 
not take the gold from the dross; when he is in 
the front of the fray he cannot be judicial, see 

learly, judge calmly or wisely in meting out 
praise or blame. In youth all lay in dispute 
but when he enters the gray zone of age he 
hall know. And then, to impress his thought; 
he employs a striking and suggestive illustra- 
tion from nature: 


‘For note, when evening shuts, 
\ certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the gray: 
\ whisper from the west 
Shoots—* Add this to the rest, 
Take it and try its worth 
day.””” 


here dies another 


Who has not gazed on the splendor of sun- 
set, beholding a sea of glory that rivaled the 
gorgeous outburst of autumn, ere the leaves 
fall and the gray gains on the gold and crimson. 
Suddenly, while the eve has been feasting on 
the glory of cloud and sky, the splendor fades 
almost as by magic, and where was purple and 
orange and gold and flaming scarlet, now is 
and then all 
We are in the midst of the quiet twi 
a time to be added to the rest—the 


orth often all 


faint pink, flushing grav masses 
IS OTUy 
light hour; 
moment of silence and reveryv ¥ 
th turmoil of the «a: to the 


contemplative 


| ] } 
soul the sien our th ni 


rks the death of 
another day 

The Rabbi pplies the illust 
Ave is the neutral zone 


at is to mark the 


Deroy} he ansition 
; 
next pilgrimage. It is 


the waiting time after the “certain moment” 
that “cuts the deed off, calls the glory from 
the gray.” 1t is the time when the soul, still 
in this life, is lifted above the strife and is 
enabled to discern, compare and pronounce 


the verdict. 
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« 


Oo, stil] within this te. 


Phe igh lifted o'er its strife 
Let me discern, compare pronoun it jast 
This rage was ngtit 2 the n 
Phat acquiescence vain 
he Future I mav face w Lh ‘ 
Past” 
Revert gy again to voutl he Ral Vs 
“For more is not reserved 
lo man, with soul just nerved 
Lo act to-morrow what he learns to 
Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and cate) 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of ¢ tool's 


true play 


When we are hard at work in the ey, 


reting 


ws hool of expe nence, the most we can do iw to 


watch for hints and learn from the Master, and 
then carry into effect what we learn 
“As it was better, youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth 
Toward making, than repose on augut found 


made ° 
So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 
Further Phou waitest age 
afraid!’ 


wait death nor be 


Here we are again brought face to face with 
a direct comparison between outh— the 
active, often blundering and inides e but 
learning period of vouth, and the repose of 
age. Age! Ah! that is the hour serene 


repose, of calm judgme nt, of clear vision based 


oh experience, which lifts the wise old man 
above the wrangling, jangling and shallow 


And. speaking 


of youth reminds the sage of the bitter conten 


sophistries that mark youth 
tions and loud disputes which in ear! davs 
vexed the judicious when shallow and opin 


ionated vouth with shrill voice contended not 


with reason and argument, but w th® much 
noise against great ideas, philosoph ‘ epts 
and opinions that were held b Lore 
thoughtful few. In the warfare of The 
many often go with the more 
supert ial Often the wor that 
result of injustice or the ft t 
nd iniquity wins applause tre 
never weigh thie thought-lite 
tives that are the 
“Enough now, if the Right 
And Good and Infinite 
Be named here, as the allest tl and thine 
own, 


With knowledge absolute, 
Subject to no dispute 
From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel 
alone. 











; 
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“Be there, for once and all, 
Severed great minds from small, 
Announced to each his station in the Past! 
Was I, the world arraigned, 
Were they, my soul disdained, 
Right? Let age speak the truth and give us 
peace at last! 


“Now, who shall arbitrate ? 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me: we all surmise, 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall my 
soul believe ¢ 


“Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘work,’ must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the 
price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in 
a trice.” 


While over against this false valuation based 
on externals, on shallow, plausible sophistries 
or mere effects that may be the fruit of wrong 
and injustice, the sage places the things which 
make for soul growth or decay, life or death. 
All the high instincts which, even if immature, 
press upward; all the aspirations that bore 
the spirit aloft, even if on wavering wings; all 
noble thoughts, fancies, dreams and the great 
reaching of the spirit for the heights; the 
* Love of the Best ”—all, all these things count 
with God, who as a potter is silently shaping 
the pitcher or goblet in the school of experience, 
on the wheel of time. 


“But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s account: 
“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and 
escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped.” 


The suggestion of the wheel calls forth 
another mental picture in the luxuriant imag- 
ination of the Hebrew sage. From time 
immemorial the society-loving Orientals in 
the land of the vine and the olive have ever 
loved to meet with friends around the festal 
board: and in the succeeding verses the phil- 
osopher presents two figures, one the potter 
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molding the goblet, and the other the festa 
occasion for the use of the cup. God, the 
Potter, is here represented as fashioning or 
molding man’s soul into a thing of beauty, 
strength and _ utility. Something that is 
needed for the perfection of the end in view is 
shadowed forth. The mole-like materialist 
prates of the small fraction of life that marks 
man’s fleeting passage here as all of life, par 
rotting about everything being ephemeral, 
fleeting and dying. To the Rabbi nothing 
that really is, is ever lost. God and the sou! 
of man, or the image and likeness of Deity, are 
the great facts of the universe. The mate 
rialistic or that which from the view-point of 
the physical senses is phenomenal or material, 
changes and passes; but the Divine Mind and 
its offspring of necessity persist. 
“Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 
That metaphor! and feel 
Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay 
Thou, to whom fools propound, 
When the wine makes its round, 
‘Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone 
seize to-day!’ 
“Fool! All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure 
What cubnell tate thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
‘Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and 
clay endure.” 


God’s overruling spirit sees all, and, seeing 
all, understands our true need. Man in his 
short-sightedness would arrest the present, 
which is but the machinery meant to give the 
soul its bent, impress the spirit and prepare 
it for something better, if it will but look up 
and not down. 


“He fixed thee ’mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, would fain arrest 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently im 
pressed. 


“What though the earlier grooves, 
Which ran the laughing loves 
Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 
What though, above thy rim, 
Skull-things in order grim 
Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner 
stress — 


Life at first is careless, free and innocent of 
any grave sense of responsibility and the 
deeper and nobler moods come after the 
journey has been made and man enters the 
twilight zone of age. 
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‘Look not thou down but up! 
To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s 
peal, 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
The Master’s lips aglow! 
Thou, heaven's consummate cup, what needst 
thou with earth’s wheel ?” 


In the above stanzas the philosopher strives 
to lift the attention of his friend from the fleet - 
ing incidents and experiences connected with 
the whirling wheel of time, to the supreme use 
or the real meaning of life—the purpose and 
design of the Cosmic Mind, and toward the 
realization of which the experiences of life 
directly or indirectly tend. ‘The metaphor of 
the festal board, where all is joyous, and peace, 
ind concord and happiness reign, typifies the 
state of felicity that comes of perfect harmony 
through all the warring interests of life being 
brought at last into voluntary harmony with 
the perfect Cosmic Mind, for which all earth’s 
experience has been as the wandering of the 
prodigal in the far country, that at length ends 
in the happy reunion in the Father's house. 

And now once more the old man returns to 
the life he is now living and with musing and 
prayer he closes the noble picture of earth's 
pilgrimage. 


“But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men; 
And since, not even while the 
Did I—to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colors rife, 


whirl was worst, 








Bound dizzily--mistake my end, to slake thy 
thirst : 
“So, take and use thy work 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the 
aim! 

My times be in the hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete 
the same!” 

The eye of sense may not see and the ear of 
the body hear, but the soul in the silence often 
beholds and hears that which lifts and trans- 
forms it; and he who once sees and feels the 
august meaning of life never entirely loses 
sight of the goal—the perfected purpose of 
existence, even when the dizzy whirling of the 
wheel of life makes all things look confused. 

“My times are in thy hand!” Happy the 
soul that can approach the neutral zone of age 
conscious that however it have fallen 
short at times of that it aspired to be, on the 
whole it has striven faithfully and resolutely 
to express that which was fine, worthy, noble, 
just and true, and which experiences that 
lofty serenity and trust which finds utterance 
in the words: The last is best. "Trust God, 
be not afraid. And again: 


may 


“My times be in thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete 
the same!” 


B. O. Flower. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Johnson, in Philadelphia Press. From the Denver Times 
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The Issue and The Result: Russia and 
England as Illustrations. 


HE STEADY the 

rights of free speech guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, during the 
past two decades, since privileged interests 
have largely gained control of national, state 
and city governments, marks in a striking way 
the rapid overthrow of the ideals and principles 
which differentiate a free and popular govern- 
ment from class-rule, where despotism and 
oppression in some form is bound sooner or 
later to be manifested. 

If freedom of speech was productive of overt 
criminal acts and lawlessness, England would 
be the most lawless and anarchal nation in 
Europe. If suppression of free speech fos- 
tered order and popular security, 
Russia would be the most conspicuous exam- 
ple of law, order and popular content in 
Europe. There is no one thing so fatal to the 
orderly operation of law as the arbitrary 
attempts of cities, states or nations to prevent 
the people discussing their grievances. Yet 
since the Russianization of America began, 
with the increasing power of privilege and cor- 
poration control of government and the rapid 
growth of the imperialistic and military mania 
in the Republic, there has been attempt after 
attempt to suppress free speech and exchange 
the American or democratic ideal for the 
Russian or autocratic ideal in the presence of 
popular discontent. This is one of the most 
sinister and ominous facts confronting America 
to-day. It is something that all conscience- 
guided and broad-minded patriots should 
resolutely oppose, for it strikes at the vitals of 
public security, of rational progress and of 
popular rights. 


encroachment on 


peace, 


Systematic Attempt to Confuse The Public 
Mind as to The Fundamental Issue. 


A systematic attempt has been made on the 
part of reactionary and unprincipled journals 
and machine-governed party organs, to con- 
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AN ISSUE VITAL TO 
REPUBLIC. 


fuse the public mind in regard to the funda- 
mentals involved in this vital controversy, and 
to make it appear that all who stand for free 
dom of speech and insist on a continuance of 
the sacred rights for which Jefferson and the 
noblest of the fathers contended, are in sym 
pathy with all the views of those who desire 
to express their opinions in public, or are 
upholders of crime which some individual 
degenerate from some alien race may have 
This ignoble and dishonorable 
attempt to confuse the public mind and cast 
odium on friends of enduring peace and prog- 
ress is nothing new. It was indulged in by the 
upholders of the infamous Alien and Sedition 
Laws in the early days of the Republic; but 
happily for the friends of freedom, we were too 
near the attempted oppression of reactionary 
class-rule of Britain and the cost paid for the 
right of free speech was too fresh in the minds 
of the people, to render possible a continuance 
of the repressive measures then attempted 
Now, however, powerful corporations and 
monopolies representing distinct special priv! 
leged classes, and scheming politicians a large 
number of whom have fled from a land where 
one of the chief grievances was the denial of 
the right of free speech, are seeking to exchange 
the order-preserving freedom of speech which 
for a century was one of America‘s chief glories 
and guaranties of peace and justice, for the 
autocratic methods of czar, sultan or kaiser 


committed. 


Hopeful Signs of The Awakening of The 
Democratic Spirit. 


Happily for humanity and the cause of 
peace and free government, a powerful protest 
is already being made by men and women who 
are great enough to be just and wise enough to 
know that nothing is so safe as freedom, on the 
one hand, and that there is nothing so sinister 
or destructive of democracy and popular as 
attempts at suppression of free speech, on the 
other. Elsewhere in this issue we chronicle 
the victory for freedom of speech in Los 
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\ngeles, California. Since then other vic- 
tories scarcely less notable have been achieved : 
me in San Francisco, and a verv notable 


triumph in Dayton, Ohio. 


The Victory for Free Speech in Dayton. 

The success which has attended the friends 
of free speech in the Ohio city is the outcome of 
, two-years’ battle between the reactionary and 
privilege-seeking element and who 
understand that the suppression of freedom of 
speech in the open streets in cities will quickly 
be followed by suppression in halls and the 
passing of laws that foster corrupt, autocratic 
ind bureaucratic despotism, such as has ren- 
dered possible the appalling oppression and 
exploitation of the millions of Russia and 
which has brought about a chronic condition 
of anarchy, crime and violence which has long 
made Russia the dark and bloody land of 
Christian civilization. 

In Dayton, a city ordinance had been 
secured by interested parties which vested 
autocratic power in the hands of the chief of 


those 


police. Under the ordinance some Socialist 
speakers were arrested and thrown into 
prison. When they came up for trial before 


Judge Long, the defendants were acquitted, 
the judge declaring the ordinance unconstitu- 
tional, The following is a summary of his 
ruling: 

The ordinance in question seeks to reduce 
the right of the citizens to use the streets for 
any lawful purpose. It further seeks to confer 
upon the chief of police the following unre- 
stricted, arbitrary, discretionary powers. 

First: To grant or refuse to grant the cit- 
izens permission to use the streets for a lawful 
public purpose. 

Second: If he grants a permit, he specifies 
the location where such use may be exercised. 

Third: He determines the hours and dates 
when permit may be used, 

Fourth: He may in his discretion, revoke 
the permit granted. 

In other words the ordinance seeks to make 
the chief of police the sole guardian of the 
rights of the people to the use of the public 
streets for all public purposes except the right 
of public travel 


The Police Adopt Russian Methods in 
Boston. 


In Boston, the home of the Cradle of Lib- 
erty and long the great bulwark of democratic 
freedom in America, an outrage was recently 
perpetrated against the rights of citizens which 
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would never have been possible had it not been 
for the steady blunting of the public conscience 
and morality through recent years of boss-rule 
and domination of state and city politics by 
public-service corporations. ‘The old spirit of 
popular rights has rapidly given way to sub- 
serviency to desired ends and the interests of 
privileged classes, and officials who are as 
wanting in the larger vision of true statesman- 
ship as they are contemptuous of the funda- 
mental demands of justice and democracy 
have become more and more in evidence as 
privileged classes have advanced in influence 
and domination, both in state and over public 
opinion-forming agencies 

Recently 
shootings occurred in Boston, in which the 
inability of the police to cope with the bandits 
was only equalled by the daring and the 
success of the criminals in the presence of a 
large number of One of the 
criminals was finally killed and identified as a 
member of the Lettish community in Boston, 
Now the Letts are quite numerous in the city, 
They, in common with the inhabitants of 
Lithuania, Poland and 
Russia, have fled from their native land on 
account of the terrible and intolerable persecu- 
tions waged against the people by the bureau- 
crats of the Czar’s realm. Many of these 
refugees have settled in Boston, where for the 
most part, like the great majority of Russian 
immigrants, they have proved industrious, 
frugal and They are 
struggling with splendid spirit to get homes 
and to provide for the proper education of 
their children. The hard have been 
felt by them in common with all the poor, and 
some of their number have been long out of 
work, That in a community numbering some 
thousands of these immigrants, there should 
be a few desperate characters who when urged 
by the pangs of hunger became bandits, is 
more deplorable than surprising. ‘That such 
should be apprehended and punished just the 
same as other thieves and murderers, no right- 
minded person will deny. That the Boston 
police were amazingly their 
attempt to arrest the two or three criminals 
whom they pursued in large numbers, is a 
humiliating fact and does not reflect credit- 
ably on the practical value as guardians of 
public safety of the Boston police It is not, 
however, with their inefficiency that we are 
at present concerned, but it is against an 
essentially unjust and indefensible aggression 


some atrocious robberies and 


blue-coats 


other sections of 


peaceable citizens. 


times 


inefficient in 
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of police pow er, practiced on inoffensive people 
in a manner that would excite the admiration 
of the Russian bureaucrats, that we wish to 
protest, no less than against the way the 
Boston press lent itself to an infamous attempt 
to inflame and prejudice the public mind 
against people who were for the most part 
peaceable and law-abiding. ‘The facts are 
briefly as follows: 

After the crime and the failure on the part 
of the police to apprehend the guilty parties, 
the Boston press suddenly seemed to have 
received a revelation—a revelation that would 
make possible popular acquiescence in an 
attempt to introduce Russian autocratic tactics 
in place of American methods. On one morn- 
ing the various newspapers seemed simulta- 
neously to have received a dispensation of 
wisdom, They pretended to have discov- 
ered, and they widely heralded, the alleged 
facts that the Letts were a bloodthirsty, mur- 
derous people, lawless, criminal and alto- 
gether undesirable citizens. Had not ene of 
their number committed the atrocious crime 
of shooting innocent people, and in return been 
shot and killed by the officers of the law? Yes. 
Was it not possible that the other twocriminals 
were Letts? Yes, it was possible, but by no 
means a proved fact, while it wasan indisputable 
fact that the vast majority of the Letts were 
peaceable, industrious and worthy citizens. 
Now what could be at the heels of this sudden 
spasm of newspaper hostility, which was as false 
as it waswicked ? The poor Letts were to be 
terrorized by American police officials in the 
most approved Russian manner. ‘Their houses 
were to be broken into between three and five 
o'clock in the morning, and numbers of men 
and women against whom there was no shadow 
of evidence or charge were to be dragged to 
jail as common criminals. 

At our request Mr. Saul Beaumont, one of 
our valued contributors, a very thoughtful 
Russian Hel rew | as fur ished the followit My 
facts relating to this outrage 

“In all thirty odd Lettish houses wer 
broken into by the police The raids took 
place, in most cases, between four and _ five 
A.M. About thirty Letts were taken into 
custody and kept locked up from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, One man of education, 


formerly a teacher at a high school in Riga, 
Russia, but here a workingman in a rubber 
factory, was kept imprisoned for three days, 
starved and otherwise maltreated, and all for 
no reason at all. Another victim was Mr. 


of the Present. 


John Klawa, the editor of the Lettish So 
paper, The Worker. He is a highly ed 


gentleman 
Denial of Right of Protest ina Public Hal! 


Naturally enough, the breaking 
homes of peaceable citizens in the nig 
and the dragging of innocent men and w 
to jail, aroused feelings of bitter resentmx 
the minds of the poor immigrants who ha 
from Russia to escape just such treatnu 
The sudden newspaper onslaught, so 
Russian methods, and the police outrag: 
naturally felt to be the result of a cons; 
on the part of the ruling forces; for they « 
from a land where the press is largely the 
of the government. Moreover, at that 
time our government was preparing to se! 
back to Russia a prominent Russian pat: 
who had fled to this country, 

‘Two calls were issued: one for a meet 
protest against the outrage and nelig 
which the Letts had suffered from the Bost 
police; the other to denounce the proj 
action of the national government in ext: 
ting their prom‘nent compatriot, the r 
tionist, Purin. They therefore determined | 
resort to what in America has been the t 
honored method of those feeling they had 
just grievance—a public meeting to | 
against the newspapers’ libelous outrage agai 
them and the inexcusable introductio: 
Russian methods by the police. 

The Letts have a hall on Washington street 
where their regular meetings were held 
arrangements were made for a public asse: 
bly to protest, and to make the remonstranc 
as effective as possible they arranged 
Squire Putney, a descendant of America: 
Re volutionary heroes, to be one of the speak 
ers. Next they published hand bills in Let 
tish, announcing the meetings which had he: 
called, When the hour for the m 

rrived, the Letts found their hall barre 

the police who announced that they \ 

bie rar ntaol ol the ir yp ] lie | rote st. My J 

be mont, who was to be one of the spea 
emonstrated with the police captam, o1 

he shortly and insolently informed t} 
meeting sho ld be held. Mr. Beaumont 
Socialist. and he remembered that the So 

sts had a ye rmit to use one of the great trees 
on Boston Common for public speaking o1 
Sunday afternoons. He called the leading 
Letts together and told them to tel] their 
people to march peaceably down to the Com 
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mon, and he would go in advance of them and 
the case before the Socialists who held the 
ermit and ask them to permit Squire Putney, 
hows se retary of the Massachusetts Socialist 


irtyv, to deliver the address he had intended 


at the Lettish meeting This was 
s will be seen bv the following 
extracts from the news report 
n J il of August $ 
\\ r} e-crv, “On tot ( 
‘ vi ~ 
3 
n R } r 
e police Lhe s rug 
~ ‘ ( ~ kk « i TT! ) 
Revolution or our war tin 
sched led to begin at 5 o clock Nn P 
1165 Washington street, Ro bun ner 
Lettish people, most of them members 
e Lettish Workingmen’s Society, waited 
big Inass meeting of protest agai 
nNesuale police searching of their ho ses 
sele arrest of members of their race 
’ [hey stood about Tremont street 
le groups, with annious faces and witl 
ous mien. They are a wholesome-looking 
eople, in general—big, blond, with open 


rank faces and with intelligent expressions 
Phe 


lressed 


women, many of them 


elegantly 
. others bare-headed, their golde n hair 
for they are all golden-haired—glistening in 
the sun. stood, like the men, in little knots, 


discussing the outlook with the deepest con 


cern In contrast to the way Of most for 
eigners, the Letts do not carry children about 
wherever they go: hence there was not a child 
n the crowd. Moreover, it was not a gather 
ng into which a child titted-—it was not 
social, it was an earnest meeting of indigt 


men al d women, protesting agall st the ileep 
est outrage that could be inflicted upon the: 


the outrage of suspicion 


‘Three o'clock struck There was a ge 
eral movement to the doors of Putnam Hall 
Then it was seen that for every ten Letts there 
But what was the sur- 


was one policeman. 
prise of the throng when they found the doors 
shut against them. 

“It was true—the expected had happened 
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the police were forbidding them the use of the 
hall. Although they have a right to the hall 
for meeting on every first and third Sundays, 
they were not permitted to That 
they had | aid for the hall, that thev had every 


assemble : 


right at least to enter, made no difference. 
The st ‘ \ i has 
‘ y Bost hie 
Brit 
e } Oo 
(>) ( ) ! 
‘ i | 


k 
( | , 
| nt ‘ t ( 
li i 
Wit hit j 
P s rm nd Torun 
lower end of the ¢ ¢ nlace 
e the Socialist, the Ay he Mor 
n, the faker, the Salva \ tist 
| ha ight, given tl irs ago by tradi 
, to give their ideas 5 ‘ 
There were already a mass of impromptu 
ecturers on the feild B The Ww 
comers arrived all were deserted There were 
ilso the ever present PoHeoee, a sy from the 
Lagrange street station having appeared on the 
ground at the same moment with the Letts 


They quis klv formed a sort of cordon around 
the crowd, but it was done so that only the eve 
trained to watch the movements of the police 
on these occasions could notice it 

had the throng spread 
the Common when 

approached Jolin NKlawa, the 


Lettish soc iets and an acknow 


“scare e] \ 


them- 


selves over i sergeant 
arv of the 


edged leader of 


seret 
Joston Letts 

‘Are you the head man in this 
asked the officer 

‘Iam,’ replhed Klawa 


the greater 


crowd a 


“*Do you intend to speak here further 
inquired the sergeant 

“*T do not,’ replied Klawa 

“*That’s all we want to know,’ was the 


rejoinder, and the sergeant retired 

“* Among the speakers on the Common ves- 
terday were the Boston Socialists. “They have 
a standing permit from the city, which allows 
their members to hold meetings on the Com- 


mon. Among their speakers was Squire E, 
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Putney of Somerville, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Socialist party. 

“Seeing that the Letts themselves would not 
be permitted to speak—for word was passed 
around that should Klawa or Beaumont, 
another of the Lettish faction, attempt to 
address the meeting—arrest would follow, Mr. 
Putney said: 

“*These Letts are mostly Socialists, I am a 
Socialist, I will speak for them!’ With a 
cheer like that which greets the nominee at a 
convention Mr. Putney rose upon the box and 
began to harangue the crowd. 

“*We have only heard of these Letts within 
a few weeks,’ said Mr. Putney, ‘and because 
one of their nation had the misfortune to be 
mixed up with this shooting affair. They are 
a law-abiding, quiet people, and do not harm 
any one. 

“*This being so, I consider it scandalous, 
outrageous and illegal for the police of Boston 
to treat these inoffensive people in the way they 
do. 


aear 


These Letts have been called “gangs of 


robbers,” “undesirable citizens,” = ““cut- 
throats,” bandits—in fact, everything. Some 


of them have even been accused of being the 
same as those who helped to sink Russian war- 
ships in the Russian-Japanese war. Some of 
them have been accused of being revolution- 
ists in Russia and of leading the movements 
against the autocracy of the Great White Czar. 

“If this latter be true, O citizens of 
America, all honor to them! Glory to them! 
Shall it be counted a disgrace in this country, 
sanctified by the blood of Washington and 
Lincoln, to oppose tyranny and to destroy 
tyrants? No!’ 


“He then, from the platform, read the reso- 
lutions drawn up by the Lettish Workingmen’s 
Association. They will be presented to Gov- 
ernor Guild in a day or two. 
follows: 

“*We, the officers and members of the 
Lettish Workingmen’s Society of Boston, in 
mass meeting assembled on Boston Common, 
unanimously express our protest and indigna- 
tion against the persecution of innocent and 
inoffensive Lettish workingmen and women 
by the police authorities and the local and 
daily press in the following resolutions: 

“*Whereas, some bad characters, Letts by 
birth, committed a crime in the vicinity of 
Boston the local police began a systematic 


They read as 
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hunt of all Lettish residences in Boston and 
suburbs by breaking into the homes of peacy 
ful and Jaw-obedient workingmen and drag 
ging scores of them into lock-ups and other 
degrading places as though they were thy 
worst kind of criminals, and, 

“*Whereas, the local press, being misin 
formed as to the character of Lettish working 
men and women, kept printing daily all kinds 
of wild stories about them, classifying them as 
Anarchists, cut-throats, society destroyers, etc. 
and therefore giving our people a bad reputa 
tion in the eyes of the general public. Ther: 
fore, be it 

“*Resolved, That we hereby condemn the 
brutal tactics of the police department against 
us and our country-people, and also demand 
in the name of justice that the persecution 
cease at once; and be it further 

“*Resolved, That the Boston papers ar 
hereby requested to immediately right the 
wrong they have done us by publishing 
their next issues a public apology to us for 
their gross misrepresentation of our character 
and reputation. Per order, 
“*Executive ComMitrer, Letrisy 

INGMEN’S Society OF Boston.’ 

“The resolutions, weak in syntax and rhet 
oric, are strong in spirit, and the reading was 
After the reading. and 
after numerous speakers had addressed them, 
the crowd of indignant Letts walked back to 
their homes.” 

The Journal reporter interviewed some of 
the prominent Lettish women and_ reported 
thereon as follows: 

“More indignant, perhaps, than any of the 
men were the women, who had courageous!) 
walked through the blistering heat, block after 
block, till they reached their goal. Many of 
them, of refinement and education 
spoke bitterly of the persecution they wer 
undergoing and denounced in no uncertain 


Wor: 


cheered to the echo. 


women 


terms the police and their actions. 


“*Is n't it terrible 7’ confided Mrs. Mari 
Dadse, one of the finest appearing women i! 
the society, to the reporter. She spoke 


German. ‘Tall and straight, she quivered 
with indignation. *We can ‘t even get together 
and talk it over. It’s bad enough to have 
them going into our houses and bursting in 
upon us at all hours, but that we cannot even 
talk—where is the boasted freedom of the 
United States? Why, if we were dangerous 
people, inclined, like the Anarchists, to vio- 
lence, there might be reason for precaution 
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But, as we are not bad, only as decent as we 
can be, why all this harshness?’ And she 
joined a group of other tall and straight women 
to hear their views, 

“Mrs. John Klawa, who is the wife of the 
leader among the Letts, and who is also his 
private secretary in his publishing business 
(Klawa being editor and publisher of the only 
Lettish newspaper in Boston), is a woman of 
education, She told her story quietly, but 
firmly: ‘It almost makes us feel as though we 
were back once more in darkest Russia, where 
free speech is denied us, and where liberty is 
but a tradition, something unknown. We are 
not bomb-throwers. We are not red-flag 
wavers. We do not even want to preach 
Socialism—that being considered a crime, it 
We simply want to get together and 
state facts, simple facts, telling of wrongs 
endured by our people, which no other people 
would have stood so long. And with what 
result? ‘The police drive us from the hall 
engaged, refuse us a meeting place, and force 
us to stand in the heat while talking to an 
audience composed to a great extent of 
strangers, who neither know nor care about 
us and our troubles. 

“*Only recently, in a list giving persecu- 
tions endured in Russia by our countrymen, 
one mentioned which * Were 
refused the right to meet and discuss their 
grievances.” not the action of the 
police in refusing us this right put this country 
on the level with that scourge of mankind, the 
Russian government ?*” 

The Boston Post published the following 
admirable editorial after the high-handed 
attempt of the police to prevent the Letts 
having their grievances made public: 

“There is a very grave question of the 
authority by which Lettish people resident in 
Boston were shut out of Putnam Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, and forbidden to hold the meeting 
which had been planned there. Even if the 
authority exists, in the exercise of discretion 
to avert a possible public disturbance or breach 
of the peace, there is a vet more pertinent 
doubt as regards the wisdom of exercising the 
power. 

“If there is any one right held peculiarly 
sacred by people living under our system of 
government, it is the right of free speech. 
Seditious language, incitement to violence or 


seems, 


was said: 


Does 


lawlessness, is properly and necessarily for- 
bidden and may be suppressed. But the 


airing of common grievances in public, the 
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voicing of demands for what any group of 
persons may regard as common rights, has 
And 
this appears to have been the purpose of the 
meeting called at Putnam Hall for Sunday 
afternoon. 

“The terms in which the call was expressed 
in some of the circulars used—if accurately 
given in the translation—were unquestionably 
derogatory of established authority, inflamma- 
tory, indecorous. But the alien tempera- 
ment of the people to whom the call was 


been held to be an inviolable privilege. 


addressed and their foreign manner of expres- 
sion should be taken and it 
should be considered whether a suppression of 
the offensive document would not meet the 
requirements of the situation, even if it were 


into account; 


not advisable to ignore it altogether. 

“In any case, the closing of the hall, pre- 
venting the meeting of the Letts for the pur- 
pose of protest against what they consider 
harsh treatment of them as a people, was a 
direct interference with the freedom of speech 
before it 
speech would be of a character to warrant 


had become known whether such 


suppression by authority, 

“The action was ineffective. The people 
who were excluded from the hall simply 
marched upon the Common, where their reso- 
lutions were read and adopted and_ their 
speeches made under the regulations governing 
assemblies on that ground. 

“*Was the net result of this demonstration of 
authority worth what it cost Was it not an 
unwise, unnecessary, pitiful mistake 7” 

Alice Stone Blackwell, the talented editor of 
The Woman's Journal, wrote a letter of pro- 
test and sent to all the Boston morning dailies. 
The Herald, Transcript, Post and Journal 
refused to publish it. The Post, however, as 
has been observed, did publish an excellent 
editorial. The Globe took no notice of the 
letter for several days, but finally, on August 
13th, printed it. This letter was as follows: 

“A question has been very properly raised 
as to whether there was legal justification for 
suppressing the indignation meeting of the 
Letts the other day The circular that had 
been distributed advertising the meeting had 
nothing treasonable in it, and no effort has 
been made to punish the persons who wrote 
and printed it. It contained sharp criticism of 
certain acts of the government; but the right 
to pitch into the government, verbally, has 
always been one of the cherished privileges of 
the American citizen. I cannot see that the 
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police had any more right to forbid the meeting 
than they would have had to forbid a meeting 
of the anti-imperialist league on the ground 
that the league has over and over published 
articles “derogatory to the government.’ 

“No doubt the police thought that language 
which would be a breach of the law might be 
used at the meeting, 

“Hon. William Dudley Foulke, a distin- 
guished lawyer and an intimate friend of 
President Roosevelt, lately explained very 
clearly the rule that should govern in such 
An advocate of unpopular doctrine 
had been forbidden to speak in Chicago. Mr. 
Foulke wrote to the Chicago Record-Herald 
protesting. He said that any one abusing the 
right of free speech could be punished for it 


cases. 


A NOTABLE TRIUMPH 


NE OF the most important events of 

recent months was the compelling by a 
popular uprising and protest of the rescinding 
of an infamous municipal order under which 
the reactionary police strove to suppress free 
speech in Los Angeles, California. This was 
one of the many odious recent attempts to 
Russianize America that have been made by 
the reactionary and class interests which are 
ceaselessly seeking to nullify the fundamental 
principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and the rights guaranteed the citizens by the 
Federal Constitution, 

The Socialists in Los Angeles, as elsewhere, 
were unpopular with a large class of the pros- 
perous and ruling element. ‘They were con- 
ducting an educational propaganda in the city 
and apparently were making many converts. 
Certain it is that they aroused the enmity of 
the enemies of free speech and popular rights, 
and it was determined to check the spread of 
Socialism by resort to suppression of rights 
that have been enjoyed and most highly prized 
by free Americans since the foundation of the 
Republic. But happily for the cause of free 
and popular government, there were in Los 
Angeles and her sister city, Pasadena, many 
and intellect, and 
influence who still possessed the spirit of 1776. 
Among these was the Rey. E. A. Cantrell, 
pastor of the Unitarian church of Pasadena, 

When the citizens who insisted on the exer- 


men women of wealth 


FOR FREE 
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after the offense; but that to forbid a man in 
advance to speak, on the assumption that he 
was going to say something illegal, was a clear 
violation of the Constitution. Mr. Foulke said: 
‘Such a precedent cannot be permanently 
maintained and America remaina free nation.’”’ 

Putting aside all questions of right and jus- 
tice and the very vital fact that no free govern- 
ment can live if it denies the people the right to 
publicly express their grievances when they 
feel they have been wronged, no fact in history 
is better established than that such repressive 
measures as attempted above are in the long 
run fatal to the peace, prosperity and mora] 
and material advance of the recreant nation or 
state that would substitute for freedom of 
speech the repression of a Turkey or a Russia, 


SPEECH IN LOS ANGELES. 


cise of their constitutional rights were arrested, 
they were promptly fined, and on their refusal 
to pay the fines, they were remanded to jail, 
Among their number were many prominent 
and high-minded citizens, including the Rey. 
Mr. Cantrell. ‘Their incarceration with com- 
mon criminals soon aroused a storm of resent- 
ment, and in spite of the determined attempts 
of the reactionary and unrepublican press and 
officials, the power of public opinion was such 
as to force the Council to act. 

The following dispatch to the New York 
Evening Call, dated July 21st, contains the 
brief story of this triumph, which is one of the 
most inspiring and important victories for the 
rights of citizenship and free institutions that 
has marked recent years, in which the steady 
march toward despotism and official usurpa- 
tion has only been less clearly marked than the 
subjugation of the producing and consuming 
millions of America to the control of the great 
corporations, trusts and monopolies who 
through political bosses and machines so dom- 
inate politics that they sneer at all attempts 
to punish the great criminals and curb un- 
bridled avarice and cupidity. 

“The war for free speech in Los Angeles is 
Overwhelmed by the popular protest 
against the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
action of the City Council and the police, last 
night the City Council revoked the ordinance 
under which they claimed authority to abridge 


over, 
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the right of free speech on Los Angeles streets 
and ordered the men and women confined in 
the jail for violations of this ordinance to be 
released. 

“During the past five weeks the police com- 
missioners have not only refused to allow the 
Socialists and other advocates of free speech 
the right to talk from the street corners and 
second-story windows but on the refusal of 
those arrested for the offense charged to pay 
the fines levied illegally they have confined 
them in the common jail. There women of 
gentle birth and men of refinement and educa- 
tion for demanding their constitutional rights 
have been compelled to undergo shameful 
indignities and associate with thieves, drunk- 
ards and the lowest of the city’s unfortunates. 

“Demanding the release of the Rev. E. A. 
Cantrell, pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
of Pasadena, Cloudsley Johns, a well-known 
writer, Mrs. Dorothy Johns, formerly Countess 
Pointkowsky, and thirty-five other men and 
women held in the city jail on the charge of 
speaking on the streets, 5,000 persons besieged 
the city hall yesterday, and, thronging the 
Council chamber and the corridors, demanded 
that the offending ordinances be revoked and 
that those who were held in violation of both 
the Federal and state Constitutions be 
immediately released. 

“Early yesterday morning the advocates of 
free speech began assembling at the city hall 
and the Councilmen were so overawed by the 
crowd that they postponed their meeting until 
afternoon, But when tke hour arrived the 
crowd had more than doubled and as the 
members of the Council arrived they were 
greeted with concerted shouts of ‘We demand 
the right of free speech!’ 

“When the Council finally met the question 
was at once brought up as to the repeal of the 
ordinance making it necessary for street 
speakers to obtain the permission of the police 


THE ISSUE: 


HERE are many issues involved in the 

pending election, but one question over- 
shadows all others. It is so vital to the life of 
government as rightly to be termed the issue, 
and rightly it was given the first place in the 
Democratic platform, and Mr. Bryan’s open- 
ing appeal to the American electorate was 
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commissioners before holding street-corner 
meetings, 

“As soon as action had been taken revoking 
the offending ordinance, notification was sent 
that the prisoners should be liberated and the 
martyrs were carried in triumph from the jail 
to their homes. 

“The action last night is the culmination of 
a fight that has roused the entire state as the 
ordinance under which the men and women 
were arrested and imprisoned was a distinct 
violation of the rights guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution and also by the state Consti- 
tution and one after another the capitalistic 
papers have been forced to take the side of the 
Socialists in their fight for free speech. 

“In addition to Johns, Mrs. Johns and the 
minister there were confined in the jail Mrs. 
Vail Holloway, a wealthy resident of Pasa- 
dena, daughter of Dr. Isaac Vail, honorary 
member of the Royal Philosophical Society of 
London, Mrs. Holloway is a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr. Many of the others imprisoned 
were among the most prominent citizens of 
Los Angeles and almost all of them were prop- 
erty owners but refused to pay the fines 
imposed or to give bail for their appearance in 
court, preferring to go to jail for the purpose of 
testing the constitutionality of the ordinance, 
One of those arrested was former Councilman 
Arthur Houghton, who voted against the ordi- 
nance when it was originally up before the 
Council for passage. 

“After the Couneil took action this evening 
a great throng marched through the streets 
escorting the prisoners home.” 

Let us hope that this victory is the first of a 
series of popular triumphs that shall beat back 
the wave of deadly reaction that threatens to 
destroy the fundamentals of free government 
and make the Republic a class-ruled despot- 
ism masquerading under the robe of republican 
government. 


A WORD TO SERIOUS VOTERS. 


devoted to this paramount question: Shall the 
people rule ? 

To the thoughtful citizen acquainted with 
the legislation of the past score of years, the 
statement that the people rule ought to brand 
the person having the turpitude to advance the 
claim, ,as one reckless of truth and wholly 
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unfit to be trusted. The truth of this is so 
apparent that one has only to turn his gaze 
backward during. the past four years and take 
the messages which President Roosevelt has 
sent to the Congress which was thoroughly in 
control of his party, which happens to be the 
party of privilege. Here we had a spectacle of 
the Republican President sending message 
after message exposing the mastership of busi- 
ness and affairs in general by rich malefactors 
and lawless corporations, and demanding 
some measure of palliation at least for the 
worst abuses; and we have witnessed the 
amazing spectacle of Speaker Cannon, aided 
by Vice-Presidential Candidate Sherman and 
three other mouthpieces of the privileged 
interests, strangling or mutilating message 
after message, to the delight of the privileged 
few who are the real masters of government— 
the corporation chiefs and high financiers 
whose contributions are the secret strength 
of the political boss and money-controlled 
machine; while in the Senate the same spec- 
tacle has been witnessed. During the whole of 
the time President Roosevelt has been attempt- 
ing to save the vote of the nation to the party 
of privilege, by granting some measure of 
reform, the great masters of the Republican 
party who control the Senate have ignored the 
President’s recommendations, or when impos- 
sible to do this, they have strangled, smothered 
or mangled them at every turn. And this is 
but one illustration of the fact that the people 
no longer rule. 

Even in the Republican party, he is a brave 
man indeed who would have the hardihood to 
intimate that Mr. Taft was the candidate who 
would have been named if the party had been 
permitted to choose as the masses desired. If 
no patronage and steam-roller methods had 
been employed, either Governor Hughes, Sen- 
ator LaFollette or Governor Cummins would 
probably have been the nominee. The liberal 
or progressive Republicans to a man would 
have supported Senator LaFollette if they had 


\WALL! STREET, AND’ 


EN LIKE J. Pierpont Morgan do not 
express profound delight at the nomi- 
nation of a Presidential candidate unless they 
absolutely know their man; and the exclama- 
tion made by Mr. Morgan when he heard that 
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from the first believed that Mr. Roosevelt 
would not run, and they had been left free; 
while the great bulk of the conservative 
Republicans not beholden to corporations and 
high financiers and who might not have fav- 
ored Senator LaFollette, would have sup- 
ported Governor Hvghes. But the powerful 
interest of patronage and the vigorous use 
of the steam-roller, together with the deter- 
mined effort of President Roosevelt to force 
his own selection on the party, and the 
further fact that Wall-Street high finan- 
ciers and corporation chiefs had no deep- 
seated grievance against the man who dis- 
covered how the injunction could be used 
to defeat labor in its battle against the rail- 
roads, rendered possible the nomination of 
Mr. Taft. 

To claim that the present control of public 
affairs by political bosses working through a 
money-controlled machine that is dominated 
by privileged interests, is rule of the people is 
to insult the intelligence of the voters. All the 
great evils that are afflicting the nation at the 
present time, the degradation of political and 
business ideals, the corruption of government 
in all its ramifications, gross extravagance in 
the use of public funds, and shameful oppres- 
sion of the people by lawless corporations and 
trusts whose extortions are yielding untold 
millions to the privileged ones and impover- 
ishing the millions of wealth-producers and 
consumers, have been only possible because the 
people do not rule and cannot rule while a 
party of privilege and pelf is entrenched in all 
branches of government. So long as men like 
Cannon, Sherman and Payne in the House, 
Aldrich, Platt, Lodge, Penrose, Knox, Depew, 
Crane and Hopkins in the Senate, are master 
spirits in the national legislative branch of 
government, the trusts, corporations and 
Wall-Street gamblers will hold high carnival, 
prices will soar, the wealth of the masses will 
decline, and government will become more and 
more reactionary.J 


THE SUPREME BENCH. 


Taft was nominated—‘‘Good! Good!” indi- 
cated the satisfaction felt throughout the high- 
finance circle of the nation’s capital. The 
corporation chiefs, the monopolists, the trust 
magnates and the great gamblers of Wall 
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street who are striving so determinedly to get 
the government completely into their hands 
and the wealth of the people absolutely under 
their control, are perfectly willing for Mr. Taft 
to clamor for President Roosevelt’s policies 
and to utter all manner of fair words before the 
election. They are quite as willing for him to 
do this as they are willing to have the list of 
campaign contributions given to the public 
after the election; for well they know how 
much depends on the coming election. They 
know that it is a battle between the people and 
privileged interests; between the creators of 
wealth and the great gamblers and exploiters 
of the people; and they know, moreover, that 
in the nature of the case certain men will be 
elevated to that most important of all posi- 
tions, the Supreme Court, after the November 
election. Already in their glee and confi- 
dence, it has been bruited about that in the 
event of Taft’s election, Elihu Root is to be 
be made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
to take the place of Justice Fuller who has 
reached the age limit. It seems almost 
incredible that such a thing as this could be 
seriously contemplated; and yet, when one 
looks over the field of American politics since 
the plutocracy has become the arrogant 
master of the nation, so many moral crimes 
have been committed, so many wrongs against 
the people perpetrated, so many attempts to 
substitute imperialistic, autocratic and bureau- 
cratic government for the orderly working of 
law under conditions of free government have 
been made, and so many sword-thrusts have 
been given to popular rule, that even this pre- 
posterous proposal may be made, in the event 
of Mr. Taft’s election. The possibility of 
such a catastrophe has Jed the New York 
American to make an editorial protest in 
which it gives the following record of Mr. 
Root’s career that all voters should be familiar 
with; and when becoming familiar with the 
facts, let the reader remember that Mr. Root 
is the kind of man whom Wall street finds 
most useful and the Republican party loves 
to honor. 

“Root’s first job that attracted attention to 
him was when he was counsel for Tweed, who 
had stolen over a million dollars from New 
York city. For Root’s eagerness to free his 
client, by fair means or foul, he was censured 
hy the court, Supreme Court Justice Noah 
Davis using this language: 

“*Good faith to a client never can justify or 
require bad faith to your consciences, and that, 
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however good a thing it may be to be known as 
successful and great lawyers, tt is even a better 
thing to be known as honest men.’ 

“But such a lecture as that, the wisdom and 
the philosophy of that sentence, fell upon the 
ears of Root with as much effect as if Justice 
Davis had talked to the winds. In 1886 we 
find Mr. Root as counsel for ‘Jake’ Sharp, sent 
to Sing Sing for bribing Aldermen in obtaining 
the Broadway franchise; in 1892 he defended 
the Whisky Trust; in 1898 he formed the 
Watch Trust; the year following he framed 
and had introduced in the legislature the 
Astoria Light and Heat grab; another year 
follows and we find him almost facing impris- 
onment because of his operations in connection 
with the State Trust Company. In this matter 
we turn to the files of the New York World and 
on March 13, 1900, we take the following 
extract: 

“* The Crime—A director of the State Trust 
Company arranges and permits to be carried on 
a plan whereby $2,000,000 cash is advanced 
from the treasury of the company to an office boy, 
who acts as a dummy jor six persons, at least 
two of whom are directors of the company. 

“* The Offender—Elihu Root. 

“* The Accuser—F rederick D. Kilburn, State 
Superintendent of Banking, who said in his 
official report to Governor Roosevelt: 

“*** Beyond all question this loan was illegal 
because excessive and because, in part, it was 
made indirectly to directors of the com- 

my.” 

“The months rolled on and Root remained 
undisturbed. He was a Cabinet officer at 
Washington. While there he remained on 
friendly, if not financial, terms with the Gas 
Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Asphalt Trust and 
with Ryan’s Traction Trust. How many 
more we do not recall. But we do know that 
he was active in Wall street’s affairs. 

““When questioned by the Truesdale com- 
mittee Elihu Root refused to answer concern- 
ing the alleged theft of $1,800,000 of the policy- 
holders’ money while he was a trustee of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. As Secre- 
tary of State he came near involving this nation 
in war with Venezuela because of his love for 
the Asphalt Trust. 

“Mr. Root began life as attorney for the 
biggest thief of his day—the notorious Tweed 
— and he is ending his career as attorney for 
such of the same sort as have his price. Here 
is what the late W. C. Whitney had to say 
about him: ‘Other corporation lawyers will 
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tell me what I cannot do, but Root is the only 
man who will tell me whatI can do.’ 

“The American people have yielded com- 
placently to many acts of governmental injus- 
tice. Patiently and almost uncomplainingly 
we have submitted to the domination of auto- 
crats; we have seen the public treasury 
robbed; the public lands have been stolen by 
syndicates under our very eyes; the ears of 
Congress have been deafened to the will of the 


WALL-STREET HIGH-FINANCE 
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voter—these, and all these, we have tolerated, 
not with comfort or without distress, but with- 
out revolt or rebellion. For we have believed, 


and believe still, that the affairs of this nation 
are soon to be administered by men with a due 
regard for the Constitution. 

“But to appoint Elihu Root as Chief Justice 
of the greatest and most august tribunal on 
earth would be an insult to the intelligence, the 
patriotism and the honesty of Americans,’ 


, 


MONEY-MASTERSHIP VERSUS 


PROTECTION FOR BANK DEPOSITORS AND SECURITY 
FROM ARTIFICIALLY-PRODUCED PANICS. 


The Republican and Democratic Platforms 
on The Money Question. 

HERE is one vital difference between 

the platform and position of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties that should 
command the serious attention of every 
thoughtful bank depositor in the Union. It is 
but one of many evidences of the fundamental 
difference between the progressive democ- 
racy, led by Mr. Bryan, and the Wall-street 
and machine-governed Republican party, 
ostensibly led by the fair-spoken William of 
injunction fame, but which is in reality the 
creature of the Wall-street banking, high- 
finance and corporation influence. We refer 
at the present time to the position of the two 
parties on the banking question. 

The Republican convention actually boasted 
of its amazing subserviency to the Aldrich- 
Morgan-Rockefeller interests in passing the 
infamous Aldrich-Vreeland bill, that was so 
odious to the nation that it was only crowded 
through Congress by being attached as a rider 
to the Appropriation bill, passed during the 
closing hours of the late ill-famed session of 
Congress. In its subserviency to Wall-street 
domination, the Republican party ranges 
itself, as in other instances, squarely on the 
side of special privileged interests and the 
exploiting classes, in place of ranging itself on 
the side of the people; while the Democratic 
party takes a square and unequivocal stand 
for the full protection of every bank depositor 
—a stand that would do more to prevent 
artificial or bank panics than almost any 
financial legislation that could be suggested, 
while making the money of every depositor 


secure. This proposition, of course, is highly 
distasteful to the Wall-street gamblers, panic- 
makers and oligarchy of special interests 
which are seeking to get the money control of 
the country completely into the hands of a 
small clique, so that they can hold it as a club 
over Congress and prevent the latter from 
enacting any laws that would give the people 
relief from the criminal aggressions of corpo- 
rations, trusts and monopolies. 

And it is very significant to see that the fair- 
spoken Mr. Taft, while he claims to stand for 
the policies which Mr. Roosevelt borrowed 
from Mr. Bryan, denounces the practical 
effort of the Democratic party to protect the 
bank depositors, thus personally ranging him- 
self with the Morgan-Rockefeller combination, 

On the other hand, the position of the 
Democratic party ought not to fail to appeal 
in a vital way to every bank depositor. Its 
demands and recommendations are not only 
eminently practical, wise and panic-preventive 
in character, but they are no empty pretences. 
Its demands represent exactly the position 
taken by Mr. Bryan and those in control of the 
party. ‘This is one reason why all the would- 
be panic-makers and plunderers of the people, 
all the Wall-street gamblers and high finan- 
ciers, are so opposed to Mr. Bryan and the 
Democratic party, and even those who so 
roundly denounce Mr. Roosevelt find nothing 
objectionable in Mr. Taft. 


Oklahoma Has Shown The Way. 


Now to clearly understand what the triumph 
of the Democratic party would mean to the 
bank depositors of America, let us look at the 
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actual workings of the practical plan to pro- 
tect depositors. ‘The new state of Oklahoma, 
which possesses the most democratic and the 
nearest aa ideal constitution of any common- 
wealth in the world, has insisted on placing 
the security and the interests of her people 
above the selfish demands of special-privileged 
classes. Hence she has a constitutional pro- 
vision providing for the full p:otection of all 
depositors in state banks, so in the event of a 
failure the depositors run no risk of being 
robbed of their money. 

In May the nation was given a striking 
illustration of the practical operation of this 
wise provision, when the bank at Coalgate 
failed. It was an ugly failure and under pre- 
vailing bank conditions the depositors would 
have been defrauded of their hard earnings 
and many of them doubtless would have been 
practically ruined. With a constitution, how- 
ever, that looks after the interests of the people, 
the case is far different. ‘Thus we find, accord- 
ing to the press dispatches from Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, on May 2Ist, that: 

“Within one hour from the time H. H, 
Smock, Oklahoma banking commissioner, 
had taken charge of the International Bank of 
Coalgate he had authority to pay the depos- 


itors in full, though the bank’s cash and 
available funds in other banks fell $22,000 


short of the total amount of deposits. The 
commissioner was enabled to do this under the 
operation of the new banking law, and this is 
the first time it has been called into use. 
Commissioner Smock took charge of the bank 
for alleged gross violations of the banking laws 
and notified the banking board at once, 
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Governor Haskell, president of the banking 
board, immediately authorized the payment 
of depositors in full, and it began. The 
amount of deposits is $38,000. The bank had 
$9,000 cash on hand and $7,000 deposited in 
other banks. When the cash was exhausted 
the commissioner drew checks upon the state 
guarantee fund. Under the operation of the 
guaranty banking law in Oklahoma a tariff of 
one per cent is levied upon the average annual 
deposits of the banks and the money thus 
raised is used in payment in full of all depos- 
itors of an insolvent state bank, after the funds 
of the bank have been exhausted.” 

Promptly after the failure, a notice, jac- 
simile of which we publish, was posted on the 
bank door, and in two days every depositor’s 
claim was proved and paid in full. 

It is indeed refreshing to see the youngest 
state in the Union becoming the way-shower 
of democracy and setting up again the old 
standard of government of the people, by the 
people and for the people in the place of gov- 
ernment of privileged interests and political 
machines for trust and corporation enrich- 
ment and the mastership of the people by 
political bosses and monopoly’s handy-men, 


“NOTICE. 
“This bank is in the hands of the 
“State Bank Commissioner. 
“Depositors will be paid in full by 
“The State Banking Board 
“Please call and get your money. 
“H. H. Smock, 
“Bank Commissioner. 


“May 21, 1908. “State of Oklahoma.” 


MR, HEARST’S ATTACK ON MR. BRYAN. 


F MR. HEARST had been employed by 
the Republican National Committee to aid 

in the defeat of Mr. Bryan, he could not have 
worked more zealously or attempted to further 
the wishes of the party which he has so fre- 
quently characterized as the party of privilege 
and plutocracy, than he has been doing since 
he delive ed his bitter speech, so suggestive of 
the personal disappointment of the ambitious 
egoist, when he launched his party in Chicago. 
If, however, he had conducted the campaign 
in a statesmanlike manner, confining himself 
to the issues involved and giving his attention 


equally to the party whose principles he has so 
long pretended to believe in and to the party 
he has pretended to be opposed to, he might 
still have retained the respect of thousands of 
persons who are heartily in sympathy with the 
principal planks of the Independence plat- 
form. Instead of doing this, however, he has 
devoted the greater part of his attention to 
attacks upon the great party that represents 
the people in the present Titanic struggle with 
plutocracy or the feudalism of privileged 
wealth, and he has descended to mud-slinging 
and ignoble personal attacks that cannot fail 
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to arouse the indignation and disgust of right- 
minded patriots, 

It probably is true that the confidence of 
millions of Democrats in the moral integrity 
and the noble character of Mr. Bryan is as 
wormwood to Mr. Hearst, when he remembers 
that his attempts to control the Democratic 
party in the past have been so futile, notwith- 
standing his millions and his newspapers, 
while Mr. Bryan, with no great press, with no 
money, with no machine, and with the active 
hostility of the reactionary machine in the 
Democratic party and of the Ryans, the 
McGuffeys, the McCarrens, and, in a word, 
the whole of the plutocratic wing of the Demo- 
cratic party massed against him, together with 
the opposition of self-seekers and persons who 
pretend to be Democrats so long as they hope 
for political preferment or office, enjoyed in so 
wonderful a degree the confidence of the rank 
and file of the Democratic party that all 
opposition to him vanished as mist before the 
sunrise, 

But even Mr. Hearst’s own friends must 
bitterly regret that he should allow his per- 
sonal ambition and egoism to drive him to go 
to such lengths as he did in his Labor Day 
speech, when he went back years and years, 


to the time when Mr. Bryan was in Congress, 
and produced some affidavits from protec- 
tionists to the effect that Mr. Bryan had 


spoken slightingly of labor, No one who has 
known Mr. Bryan since he entered public life 
and has followed him year by year as he has 
remained loyal to the interests of the people, 
steadfastly refusing every overture on the part 
of corruptionists which would so compromise 
him that he could not be faithful to the rank 
and file of the nation, needed Mr. Bryan’s 
assurance that he had never characterized the 
laborers of America as “beggars.” 

Mr. Hearst’s bitterness, however, is not 
confined to Mr. Bryan. He is also vying with 
Parry and Post in his venomous attacks upon 
the head of the American Federation of Labor. 
Any one who has followed Mr. Gompers since 
he strove so hard to get the Republicans to do 
what the Democrats did at Denver, knows 
that the head of the American Federation of 
Labor has at no time promised or intimated 
that he would or that he wished to deliver the 
labor vote, He has stated clearly and effec- 
tively the facts that must appeal to every 
thinking labor unionist: viz., that in this great 
conflict one of two men will be elected Presi- 
dent, Either William H. Taft, whom Mr. 
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Hearst is seeking to elect by his attacks on 
Mr. Bryan and the Democratic party, or Mr. 
Bryan will be the next President. Mr. Taft 
as the Columbus of capitalism in his famous 
injunction against labor in the interests of the 
railroads, won forever the favor of the great 
railways and predatory bands that oppose 
organized labor. The Republican party’s 
contemptuous treatment of labor’s just de- 
mands in Congress, and the treatment accorded 
Mr. Gompers in Chicago, showed plainly that 
they had cast their lot once and forever with 
the feudalism of privileged interests and high 
finance, and against organized labor. Mr. 
Bryan’s championship of the cause of labor 
was one of the greatest grievances of the plu- 
tocratic Democrats in 1896 and 1900, as it is 
to-day one of the main reasons why the heads 
of great corporations who have long been 
nominally Democrats, will contribute princely 
sums for Mr. Taft’s election. The attitude of 
Mr. Bryan and the Democratic party is as 
favorable to labor as that of Mr. Taft, as 
shown by his actions in the past, and of the 
Republican party as shown by its action and 
platform, is hostile to organized labor, These 
facts none know better than Mr. Gompers, 
and none know better than Mr. Gompers that 
this is one of the most crucial hours in the 
history of organized labor; that with the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bryan, organized labor will be 
stronger and the cause of the workers will be 
in every way advanced, as surely as the elec- 
tion of Mr. Taft will weaken the cause of 
labor and entrench more securely than ever 
before the trusts, the monopolies and the high 
financiers that are to a man to-day behind 
Taft and the Republican machine. This 
being the case, Mr. Gompers has bravely 
renounced the party to which he has so long 
belonged and has urged the labor unions to be 
true to their own interests and to strive to 
secure the election of the only man who can be 
elected whose record has been consistently 
favorable to labor, 

In a recent issve of The American Federa- 
tionist, Mr. Gompers thus fittingly refers to 
Mr. Hearst’s attack upon the great labor 
leader and his attempt to secure the election of 
Mr. Taft through personal attacks upon Mr. 
Bryan, through caricatures in his papers, 
through editorials, and through running his 
Presidential candidate into states where it is 
hoped enough votes will be taken from the 
Democratic party to elect the Republicans: 

“As a rule we do not propose to waste the 
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valuable space of The American Federationist 
by answering or disproving lying charges 
which are brought for the express purpose of 
discrediting the labor movement and sowing 
discord among the ranks of the workers. We 
believe that most of the people discern the 
motive behind such attacks. 

“When they come from Republican sources 
it is easy to discern the motive—so easy, in 
fact, that a man would write himself a fool to 
be misled. When the attack masquerades 
under the guise of abuse from an ‘Independent’ 
party, the motive is still not difficult to dis- 
cern, 

“In fact, all political tricks are worn thread- 
bare; there is nothing being attempted in this 
campaign which has not been tried over and 
over again when the workers have shown any 
disposition to think and act for themselves. 

“We select one example of this sort of 
attack for brief comment. 

“Mr. Hearst is using his resources as a mil- 
lionaire and the prestige of his various papers 
in promoting an ‘Independent’ political move- 
ment, So long as Mr, Hearst amuses himself 
with his pet political toy without attempting to 
misrepresent or divide the forces of organized 
jabor it is a matter of little importance to us, 

“He knows, and everybody else knows, that 
his ‘Independent’ movement has not the 
slightest chance of success, 

“The only question is, ‘Which of the domi- 
nant parties will benefit by Mr. Hearst’s 
“Independent” movement ?’ 

“As the virulence of his opposition is 
directed against the Democratic party the 
inference is plain, from his own showing, that 
he does not wish to help that party into power 
by his ‘Independent’ votes (be they few or 
many); as he in his newspapers, deliberately 
misrepresents and vilifies the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor—and through 
them the labor movement itself—we are 
forced to believe that Mr. Hearst is not 
desirous of helping the workers to a redress of 
their wrongs, though we have no doubt of his 
willingness to take their misguided votes 
wherever possible in order to make some 
‘Independent’ showing. 

“A vote for Hearst’s ‘Independent’ league 
is recognized by the Republicans as just as 
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good as a Republican vote, because it is that 
much taken from a possible Democratic 
victory. : 

“We are pained to observe that Mr. Hearst 
uses his newspapers for a species of personal 
attack on us which reflects discredit upon those 
who engineer it. Mr. Hearst seems to have 
become so embittered by the treatment he 
personally received the last time he asked for 
the suffrage of people that he fails to see hon- 
esty of purpose in those who cannot always 
follow him. 

““Mr. Hearst may remember that the agents 
of the National Manufacturers’ Association 
tried to assassinate the characters of many men 
in the labor movement, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor included; that 
when these means failed direct bribery was 
even attempted. 

“Tt is not amiss to keep in mind the answer 
which the representatives of the labor move- 
ment of our country so recently gave to labor’s 
detractors, vilifiers and would-be union- 
crushers. The Norfolk convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, last Novem- 
ber, without dissenting voice or vote, de- 
nounced the tactics of labor’s enemies, and 
gave a unanimous vote of absolute confidence 
in the honor, integrity, faithfulness and hon- 
esty of its executiv. council, individually and 
collectively, and reélected every officer of the 
executive council, including the ident of 
the Federation, unanimously. Obight not this 
to be a hint to so discerning a»man as Mr, 
Hearst ? 

““We refer to the Hearst matter not so much 
that we care to defend ourselves personally, 
but because such attacks are intended to 
destroy the confidence of the great rank and 
file of the toilers and the people of our country 
in their chosen leaders. We owe a debt of 
responsibility to all, and particularly to the 
organized workers, to give them the best 
information and advice of which we are 
capable. There are likely to be many attacks 
upon the American Federation of Labor and 
its officers during the campaign. ‘The workers 
should not allow such schemes to swerve them 
from the course of united action, which is 
necessary for the redress of their wrongs and 
the attainment of their rights.” 
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MR. SHERMAN’S AMAZING EXHIBITION 


E DOUBT if in the history of modern 

politics a more brazen example of 
hypocrisy has been seen than that presented 
by the Republican candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent in his speech of acceptance, when he pre- 
tended that the triumph of himself and his 
associate would be a vindication of President 
Roosevelt’s policies. When it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Sherman was one of the most 
servile and serviceable henchmen of Speaker 
Cannon in the ‘latter’s effort to block and 
nullify President Roosevelt’s reform recom- 


OF HYPOCRISY. 


mendations, that he was one of the most faith- 
ful of all the misrepresentatives of the people 
in Congress, and one of the most faithful to 
the interests of the spoilers of the people, the 
colossal impudence of this man’s brazen pre- 
sumption will be apparent to all thinking 
people. He has insulted the intelligence of 
the American electorate by presuming that 
they are so ignorant of the kind of man he is 
and of his relation to the high financiers and 
trust magnates, that his hypocrisy can be of 
avail. 


NEW ZEALAND’S MASTER CONCERN THE HAPPINESS AND PROS- 


PERITY OF THE 


The New York World's Tribute to New 
Zealand's Government. 

HE New York World for August 9, 1908, 

contained an editorial entitled ‘‘ Labor 
Progress in New Zealand”’ that, considering it 
comes from one of the most bitter opponents 
of public-ownership of railways among the 
leading reactionary papers of America, is so 
noteworthy that we make the following 
extended quotations from it: 

“The remarkable experiments along polit- 
ical lines that New Zealand has been making 
have attracted the attention of the world. 
Nowhere else has there been such a fine field 
for experiment, and nowhere else have such 
radical experiments made been so successful, 
With an area of 103,658 square miles, or about 
six-tenths that of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and a population of about one million, of whom 
a third or more are Maoris, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir Joseph Ward, was able to announce a 
few weeks ago that the revenue amounted to 
$45,000,000, the highest on record. During 
the last twelve years only one law has been 
passed increasing taxation—that imposing a 
graduated land tax on estates exceeding 
$200,000 in value. The object of this law was 
not revenue but to induce large owners to sell. 
Revenue is largely derived from the state rail- 
ways and a graduated income tax. 


PEOPLE. 


“Not only has legislation been adopted with 
a view to diminishing the amount of land held 
by the large land-owners, but there will soon 
be 1,500,000 acres of new land opened for set- 
tlement in the North Island. Mr. McNab, 
Minister of Land and Agriculture, in a recent 
speech declared that unskilled farm laborers 
were required in every, part of the Dominion. 

“In the matter of strikes the Conciliation 
and Compulsory Arbitration acts have on the 
whole worked well. Their working, however, 
has revealed some weak points, and these it is 
now proposed to remedy. During the last 
thirteen years there have been only eighteen 
strikes, and all these were smal] and short- 
lived, as in the case of the Auckland street- 
railway strike in May last, which endured but 
aday. Yet it has become manifest that the 
Compulsory Arbitration and Conciliation acts 
need strengthening. 


“Much is hoped from the proposed Concil- 
iation Council, and also from the ‘exertion- 
wage’ proposal, by which worker and em- 
ployer may agree as to extra pay for extra 
work. The necessity for such agreement is 
argued from the fact that the production of 
certain workers in one industry had decreased 
15 or 20 per cent. under uniform wages.” 
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Government Ownership and Operation of 
Railways in New Zealand. 


We wish to call the especial attention of our 
readers to the World’s admission that the rev- 
enue is being largely derived from the state 
railways. Personally we are not prepared to 
go as far as the World does in this respect. 
We should rather say that one of the leading 
of the many causes of the general prosperity of 
the people of New Zealand is found in the 
publicly owned and operated railways of the 
Dominion; for ever since the Liberal govern- 
ment came into power and commenced mak- 
ing the prosperity, happiness and develop- 
ment of all the people the master concern of 
the nation, the railway management has been 
marked by a settled determination to conserve 
the public weal. After the sinking fund has 
been set aside, depreciation written off and the 
running expenses and interest provided for, 
the management has striven to reduce freight 
and passenger tariff, while the government has 
made the railways important aids in the wise, 
beneficent and thoroughly statesmanlike work 
of helping the poor man to become an inde- 
pendent, home-owning citizen. Thus work- 
ingmen living within a radius of thirty or forty 
miles of the large cities where they are em- 
ployed are brought to and from their homes 
morning and evening on a five-cent fare by 
the government-owned railways. The school 
children enjoy the same privileges. This, 
with the government’s other liberal provisions 
for the aiding of workingmen who wish to 
secure homes and smal] farms, has made it 
possible for great numbers of toilers to obtain 
homes of their own in the country, while they 
are able to continue their work in the cities, 
and their children are also privileged to attend 
the city schools, just the same as if they were 
huddled in apartment houses in the midst of 
the municipalities. 

Moreover, the toilers are thus able to do 
considerable work in developing their prop- 
erty after the regular work hours and during 
the Saturday afternoons which are half- 
holidays in New Zealand the year round, In 
this manner they are the recipients of a double 
income, while much of the money that in 
former years was largely spent in ale-houses 
is also now saved, 

The children, instead of spending their 
hours out of school in the hothouse, artificial 
atmosphere of city life, being the subjects of 
the innumerable vicious temptations of the 
city, enjoy the pure, wholesome and normal 
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environment of beautiful little country homes 
which they, with their parents, delight to 
beautify and improve. 

Nor is this the only beneficent function that 
the government-owned and operated railways 
of New Zealiand perform for the people. The 
school children in the city are at intervals 
during the different seasons taken on the rail- 
ways into the mountains or to the fertile 
valleys far from their homes, where a day is 
spent with the teacher and the geology, geog- 
raphy, the flora and other life of the districts 
is studied. While the country children, far 
from the cities, are brought to the municipali- 
ties under the direction of their teachers are 
there taken over the various factories, printing 
plants, gas and electric-light plants, ships and 
other places of interest. In this way the rail- 
ways are made powerful factors in the prac- 
tical education of the young, informing their 
minds while enriching the imagination during 
the formative period of life. 

Public Ownership of Railways versus 
Private Ownership; or, New Zea- 
land and America Compared. 

To the American wealth-creators and con- 
sumers, the contrast between the publicly 
owned railways of New Zealand and the 
privately-owned roads of our country should 
be helpfully suggestive. While our Wall- 
street gamblers and railway magnates have 
been busily engaged in watering stocks and 
loading their properties down with bonds, so as 
to enable them to levy a princely tax on the 
producing and consuming millions; and while 
furthermore, the railways have been paying 
princely salaries to favored officials and plac- 
ing at their disposal palace-cars sumptuously 
stocked, for the use of these officials, their 
friends and persons from whom special favors 
are desired; while, in short, vast fortunes have 
been poured into a few pockets by the abuse 
of the monopoly rights permitting a privileged 
few to operate the great public utility that is 
in fact the artery of the nation’s commercial 
life, New Zealand has through public-owner- 
ship employed the earnings to reduce fares 
and passenger rates and to help the toilers 
to become self-sustaining, home-owning cit- 
izens and to further develop and increase the 
happiness of young and old. 

No nation on the face of the earth is doing 
so much in various ways to promote the happi- 
ness, prosperity and welfare of all her citizens 
as New Zealand. This is a fact that all intel- 
ligent men and women who are not blinded by 
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prejudice and who are cognizant of the facts 
have long known; but it is encouraging to find 
papers like the New York World at last awak- 
ening to a realization of the facts as they have 
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been so luminously given to the world by Pro- 
fessor Frank Parsons in his magnificent his- 
tory of New Zealand, and by such writers as 
the late Henry D. Lloyd, 


ANOTHER SPLENDID RECORD MADE BY THE GLASGOW 
MUNICIPAL STREET RAILWAY. 


HE RECENTLY-ISSUED annual re- 

port of the municipal street railway of 
Glasgow, shows that the gross receipts for the 
year ending May 31, 1908, were £910,318, 8 
sh., 5d., or about $4,551,592 of our money. 
The operating expenses were £509,894, 16 sh., 
11d., or about $2,549,474. From the surplus, 
£68,804, 5 sh., 11d. were placed in the sinking 
fund. Fifty-three thousand, one hundred and 
fifty-two pounds were required for interest on 
capital; £100,415, 15 sh., 5d. were credited 
to depreciation fund; £88,187 went for the 
permanent way renewal fund; £9,435 were 
required for the income tax, and £35,000, or 
about $175,000 was turned over to the city for 
the fund for the common good. There was 
an additional expense for suburban rentals end 
for the traffic receipts due certain suburban 
towns amounting in all to nearly £10,000, and 
an expenditure of £2,884, 12 sh., for parlia- 
mentary expenses required for promoting pro- 
visional orders; while the treasury had a net 
balance to its credit of £38,929, 19 sh., 1d., or 
about $194,650. 

The report shows an increase of £14,476, 
14sh., or about $73,383 over the receipts of the 
previous year. ‘There was an increase, how- 
ever, in operating expenditures of a little over 
£24,638, this increase being chiefly due to the 
substantial increase in the pay of conductors, 
motormen and other subordinate employés of 
the tramway system. 

This record of the fourteenth year of the 
municipal ownership and operation of the 
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INJUSTICE 


E HAVE heretofore had occasion to 
speak of our great disappointment at 
John Morley’s management of Indian affairs, 
When he assumed the high position that would 


street railways of Glasgow, furnishes another 
striking illustration of the splendid results of 
municipal ownership. Every year Glasgow, 
after setting aside the proper amount of money 
for depreciation and the amount necessary for 
the sinking fund, to pay for the cost of the 
road when the obligations mature, ‘together 
with operating expenses, taxes, etc., turns over 
a sum of between one and two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the city for use in public 
improvements and bettering the conditions of 
the citizens. In addition to these things, 
there has been a very sensible reduction in the 
fares charged and a very material] increase in 
the wages paid the employés; while the service 
has been immensely improved over that which 
marked the car service under private owner- 
ship. 

In America, thanks to the power in politics 
and through the press of the public-service 
corporations, vast sums that should be utilized 
for improving service, lowering fares, raising 
wages of employés and beautifying the city or 
reducing taxes, are annually poured into the 
pockets of a comparatively small coterie of 
stockholders who are fattening on the proceeds 
of inflated or watered stock, at the expense of 
the general public. The hour has struck for 
America to awaken and cast off the bondage 
of the government-debauching oligarchy of 
corporate wealth that is operating public 
utilities in such a way as to enrich the few at 
the expense of the many and is entrenching 
itself in power by corrupt practices, 


ON THE LIBERAL 
TO INDIA. 


MINISTRY’S 


have enabled him to put into execution the 
noble and just principles he had so long con- 
tended for, we believed, im common with his 
admirers throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, 
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that a brighter day was dawning for the great 
Eastern Empire. Instead, Mr. Morley re- 
fused India the measure of justice which his 
own teachings led his friends to believe he 
would grant, Perhaps age has sapped his 
moral courage, or the distance between 
England and India and the colored reports 
given him by the bureaucrats may have influ- 
enced him. Certain it is he has signally 
failed to grasp a splendid opportunity and 
allay the bitter resentment and discontent 
that had been engendered by the reactionary 
Tory administrations. He has elected to 
follow practically the same beaten path of the 
oppressors who preceded him. 

The July issue of The Modern Review of 
Calcutta, India, edited by the distinguished 
Indian, Ramananda Chatterjee, contains a 
letter written by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
the distinguished scientist, economist and 
social philosopher, to Dr. A. K. Coomar- 
aswamy, which so fully expresses our views on 
Mr. Morley’s failure that we reproduce it in 
full. Dr. Wallace is one of the last repre- 
sentatives of the earlier generation of intellec- 
tual giants that placed the England of the 
nineteenth century in the front rank of civil- 
ized nations in the domain of physical science, 
and he is also one of the noblest representa- 
tives of the truly democratic scholars who 
uphold the great principles of justice, freedom 
and fraternity which differentiate democracy 
from class-rule. 

“T had great hopes of John Morley,” writes 
Dr. Wallace, “but I have lost them. He 
seems to want the moral courage to face a 
great responsibility, and to be cowed by the 
ruling classes into a dread of insurrection. 
He has not dared to strike out a new path and 
make his will dominant over the officialdom 
of India and the India Office. His very first 
step should have been to send out to India, 
Englishmen whom he could trust, to bring him 
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true information as to the actual condition of 
the workers of India, and the aspirations of 
the educated classes. He should also have 
given hope to the people of India. He should 
have declared his determination to initiate, 
and carry out continuously, even if slowly, the 
long-promised grant of Self-Government in 
India; beginning, not at the top, which is 
absolutely worthless—a mere sop to official- 
dom—but at the bottom, in the restoration of 
the village communities, each with an edu- 
cated native, of the same race, as representa- 
tive of the protecting—not the oppressing— 
power of English rule. He should insist on 
the immediate reduction—even the tempo- 
rary cessation—of the terrible taxation of the 
actual land-cultivators, the source of India’s 
real wealth, yet the most miserable in the 
world under Indian officialdom. He should 
have insisted, first of all, on the holdings of 
these cultivators and of all their little house- 
hold goods and agricultural implements being 
absolutely inalienable, thus saving them for- 
ever from the clutches of the money-lender to 
whom our laws have delivered them, He 
should abolish the cruel salt-tax, and to the 
actual cultivators supply irrigation-water free, 
since it was our neglect that allowed the old 
tanks to be destroyed, 

“All this would have been dreadfully irreg- 
ular, and high officialdom would have pro- 
tested ; but, with a Minister of determined will, 
would have submitted. These measures 
would have been upheld by the English 
nation, would have by this time abolished 
jamine and have reduced plague; and, com- 
bined with a greater sympathy with all relig- 
ious and racial customs and feelings, would 
have ensured internal peace and confidence in 
English rule. Indians of all classes would 
then have felt that their King and Emperor 
was at last represented by a Minister whosym- 
pathized with them, and whom they could trust.” 


\UTOCRATIC BOARD OF CONTROL *GOVERNMENT VERSUS THE 
DEMOCRATIC COMMISSION PLAN. 


VER since the commission plan of govern- 
ment has been successfully inaugurated 

. battle has been waged by the public-service 
corporations, the corrupt political bosses and 
other manipulators of the money-controlled 
machine, to prevent the government being 


responsive to the people, or, in other words, to 
destroy al] the democratic character of munici- 
pal government. The great public lighting 
companies, the street-car corporations and 
other monopolies that are acquiring untold 
millions of dollars that should be turned into 
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the treasuries of every city government to 
lessen taxes and improve public service, have 
united with the political bosses to virtually 
destroy popular rule. 

The most glaring recent illustration of this 
is found in the new Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
board of control government, which has been 
heralded far and wide as a commission gov- 
ernment. The city of Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, has been permitted by the legislature to 
inaugurate a commission government after the 
Des Moines plan, but the government foisted 
on Chelsea since the fire is autocratic enovgh 
to suit the bureaucracy of Russia. The 
commissioners have been appointed by the 
Governor. A meeting was held in a hall 
holding five hundred persons and the vote 
of approval at this meeting, which was 
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gotten up in the interests of the board of 
control plan, was taken as the sentiment of a 
city of 34,000 inhabitants. ‘There is no pro- 
vision for the initiative or referendum. The 
board or commission is autocratic in charac- 
ter, It is an ideal government for the corrupt 
boss and the privileged interests. Every 
friend of popular government, every lover of 
democracy and the people’s rule, should per- 
sistently fight against any attempt to foist a 
commission government on any municipality, 
unless the plan gives ample opportunity for 
the people to initiate legislative acts, to secure 
a referendum on all important measures 
especially those relating to public franchises 
and also gives the people the right of recall 
as it is enjoyed in Des Moines and in Los 


Angeles. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 


By Ratpu ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the National Federation for People’s Rule. 


Self Government in Oklahoma. 


HE Initiative and Referendum legisla- 

tive powers reserved to the people by 
the Oklahoma constitution are to be exercised 
at the general election this fall in a number of 
important matters. The late legislature sub- 
mitted four propositions to the people, three 
of which are constitutional amendments and 
one a statute law. In addition to this number 
a bill is being initiated providing for the sale of 
school lands. 

Thus the people are called upon to pass a 
number of important questions at the election 
this fall, in addition to the selection of officials. 

The first proposition submitted to the 
people by the legislature is the dispensary 
question, Under its terms the people are to 
determine whether we are to have the dispen- 
sary feature of the prohibition law or not, and 
the length to which it shall extend. 

The second proposition submitted is another 
constitutional amendment, providing for the 
location of the permanent state capital in 
advance of 1913, and giving the legislature 
authority to determine the temporary location 
of the capital pending the final adjustment of 
the matter, 

The third constitutional amendment is 
involved in the proposition providing for the 


adoption of the Torrens Land system of title 
registration. ‘This is a proposition involving 
the question as to whether or not the state shal] 
adopt the Torrens system or continue the use 
of the one in vogue. 

The fourth question submitted to the legis- 
lature is one involving the so-called ‘ New 
Jerusalem” capital city idea. Under the 
terms of this proposition the people are called 
upon to say whether the state shall buy a num- 
ber of sections of land, plat an ideal capital 
city, and locate thereon the state house and a 
number of state institutions, 

The people are to be also called upon under 
the powers of the initiative feature of the con- 
stitution, to say whether or not the state shall 
sell all of its school lands. The legislature, 
through lack of time, failed to act on this ques- 
tion, and the matter is, therefore, submitted 
under an initiated bill to the people for deter- 
mination. 

Miscellaneous News Notes. 

THERE is a strong movement in the Georgia 
legislature in favor of taking a referendum vote 
on the state prohibition law next year. 


Tue New Jersey legislature refused to give 
the people referendum on the law which con- 
stitutes a number of appointive commissions. 
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These should be elective, and a strong feeling 
against the law is finding expression, 


A MOVEMENT has been started in Seattle, 
Washington, to secure a state referendum on 
the chain-gang system. The Socialists who 
have started this movement claim that the 
chain-gang is an inhuman institution and 
believe that the people will vote it down. 
They are favoring, as a state, a plan that the 
city buy a tract of land and establish an indus- 
trial colony for the prisoners, 


THE CHARTER board which prepared the 
draft of a new charter for Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, decided to require a forty-per-cent. peti- 
tion in order to make the recall effective and a 
twenty-per-cent. petition in order to secure a 
referendum upon a public-utility franchise. 
These percentages are ridiculously high and 
vet the provisions containing these extreme 
requirements would have been far more val- 
uable to the city than the system of govern- 
ment which gives the people no possibility of a 
The people of Kansas City, however, 
have voted down its new charter and it is not 
at all improbable that one of the strong 
reasons for its rejection was the failure of the 
board to give the people enough control to 
make them interested in it. 


voice, 


A unIQueE charge against the referendum is 
that brought out by the Pittsburg Press, which 
iceuses the system of having destroyed all 
wholesome political organizations and made 
such chaos of state politics as to completely 
destroy its responsibility and dignity. 

“Incidentally,” continues the Press, “it has 
eliminated Oregon’s standing and influence in 
the United States Senate. Indeed it has done 
worse than this, for it has sent to the Senate 
one man who acknowledges no responsibility 
to party or to political principles, and it is in 
the way of sending another who directly and 
avowedly stands for opinions at odds with the 
sentiments of the state.” 

This criticism is the highest possible praise. 
The destruction of machine-rule in Oregon is 
practically complete and the election of a 
Democrat to the United States Senate by a 
Republican state and a Republican legislature 
may well be looked upon as the acme of that 
independence in politics which is one of the 
greatest hopes for the country’s future. 


Tue Columbus, Ohio, Despatch says that 
the women’s suffrage movement in England 
is one of the best questions for referendum. 
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There is practically no way other than by 
inference that the members of Parliament can 
tell what are the sentiments of the majority of 
their constituents are on this particular ques- 
tion. 


Frank J. Smrru, a Cleveland broker identi- 
fied with the old Cleveland Electric interests, 
has undertaken to destroy the Schmidt refer- 
endtm law in the superior court. 


Peruaps the most significant thing about 
the recent Oregon election from the broad 
national point of view is not the issue of the 
nineteen questions upon which the people have 
voted, but the fact that practically all the 
voters voted upon nearly all the questions, 
This fact makes even such papers as Chicago 
Interior speak in reasonable and even appre- 
ciative terms of the referendum experiment. 


James CALLAWAY, a writer who contributes 
to the Macon Telegraph, and whose opposi- 
tion to Direct-Legislation is the most virulent 
and who therefore is very widely quoted in the 
plutocratic papers of the North, has at last 
given his specific reasons for his opposition: 
“Under the referendum as a national law,” 
he says, “Congress must, nolens volens, refer 
the petition to all the people, howsoever 
oppressive it might be to some of the states 
whose interests may be at variance with the 
‘petition.’ Then editors, incendiary orators, 
agitators, South haters, religious fanatics, 
demagogues can get in their work, . . . 

“The referendum, if ever adopted as a prin- 
ciple of our system of government, will blot 
out Southern civilization. Our ideals will be 
swept before the flood. 

“Petitions will flood Congress, Those 
which began in 1835 addressed by Calhoun, 
drove the South to secession in a search for 
peace, tranquility and happiness. The refer- 
endum will be the open door of perpetual 
strife and agitation. 

“We who know what Northern agitation 
from 1850 to 1860 did in forcing secession; 
we who have eaten of the bitter fruits of recon- 
struction and its despotic power and feel 
to-day its pernicious influence, denying even 
now the women of our state the highways, 
must at all hazards reject any substitute what- 
soever that will imperil our state government 
and state control.” 

Nothing strange about this man’s opposi- 


tion to Direct-Legislation or anything else 
truly democratic. 
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East Orance, New Jersey, adopted a new 
charter by referendum vote in June. 


New Jersey towns continue to hold refer- 
endum elections on the use of the voting 
machine, the result going against the machine. 
The voting-machine scheme seems to have 
cost the state several hundred thousand dollars 
and might have cost much more had not the 
people had the power to cut it off at an early 
stage. 


Tue vorers of Sioux City, Iowa, recently 
defeated, on a referendum vote, a street- 
railway franchise which was designed as a 
compromise between demands which the cor- 
poration had made and the terms which the 
people were willing to make. Since the 
defeat of this compromise some of the objec- 
tionable features of the ordinance have been 
eliminated by a committee of business men, 
and a petition has been signed by three thou- 
sand voters asking that the new ordinance be 
resubmitted. 


Tue ProPLe of Maine are to vote on their 
constitutional amendment for Direct-Legisla- 
tion in September, While the amendment 
was passed by the legislature after having been 
endorsed by both political parties, without any 
dissenting vote, there had been insidious forces 
to undermine the public demand for it since 
that time, The corporations are waking up 
and the privileged classes are realizing that 
they are liable to find themselves confronted by 
a power which they cannot corrupt. Certain 
papers are strongly opposing the reform, and 
Senator Hale sent, at the expense of the 
national government, an untold number of 
Senator Lodge’s Faneuil Hall tirade against 
Direct-Legislation to the voters of the state, 
The Maine federation of labor, on the other 
hand, has taken up the fight and is undertak- 
ing to have the voters aroused in favor of the 
measure. 


THE EXECUTIVE committee of the Initiative 
and Referendum League of America, consist- 
ing of Senator Robert Owen, Mr. George 
Shibley, Reverend Alexander Kent, Mr. W. 
D. MacKenzie, Dr. Thomas E. Will, Mr. 
Ralph Albertson and Mr. W. D. Sherman has 
voted to ally the league with the Democratic 
party, for the purpose of the present Presiden- 
tial campaign, in view of the fact that the 
Democratic party has made as chief issue of 
the campaign the great and all important 
question, “Shall the people rule ?” 
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In Bayonne, New Jersey, a petition signed 
by twenty-five per cent. of the voters calls for 
a referendum vote for the adoption of the use 
of voting machines. The political bosses see 
a menace in this and have illegally held up the 
petition, refusing the vote for about two 
months. 


In THE borough of Aspinwall, Pittsburg, a 
referendum election was held early in July on 
two questions. On the one to raise $17,000 
for refunding purposes, the vote was 145 for, to 
49 against; and on the bill to increase, the 
debt $16,000 for improving the light and water 
systems, it was 76 for, to 115 against. 


On July 21st the citizens of South Amboy, 
New Jersey, took a referendum vote on 
whether South Amboy shall become a city of 
the third class. 


Ir 1s probably not generally known that the 
enormous convention building at Denver 
costing $600,000 was built by the municipality 
under the authority of a referendum vote of 
the people. 


Tue West Seattle Improvement Club is 
demanding a referendum vote on the saloon 
question. The Socialist-Democratic party sent 
out the platform of the party this year for a 
referendum vote of the members of the party 
before it was finally adopted. 


Tue Louisiana legislature has refused to 
order a referendum vote on the question of 
state prohibition, 


A POSTAL-CARD referendum is being con- 
ducted by a special committee of the East 
Orange city council, to ascertain the views of 
the voters regarding the blue-law ordinance 
now in operation in that city. 


A spEciAL election has been held at Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, on the question of 
issuing $25,000 bonds for the construction of a 
bridge. Elections of this kind are being held 
constantly in little towns all over the country 
and yet people talk about the referendum as if 
it were a novel thing. 


Tue Georgia legislature is doing some good 
work. A bill originating in the senate pro- 
vides for the direct election by the people of 
pension commissioners, and a house bill has 
been passed making the election of county 
school commissioners by direct vote of the 
people instead of as now by appointment by 
grand jurors and county boards of education. 
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Resipents of Santa Monica have stopped, 
by referendum petition, a franchise of the 
Los Angeles Pacific Railroad granting rights 
of way through beautiful residence streets for 
forty years, 


Wuen Governor M. R. Patterson of Tennes- 
see was called upon by a committee from the 
Central Labor Union of Knoxville, with refer- 
ence to his attitude on the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum, he said, “Government by the people 
is impossible,” and that “we never did have 
nor never will have government by the people.” 
The newspaper reports of the interview say 
that the governor flew into a rage and that 
members of the committee who wore Patterson 
badges tore them off and threw them on the 
floor as they left the room. 


Eatonton, Georgia, has adopted a new 
charter containing the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, 


THE pecision of the Supreme Court in 
Oklahoma in Ex parte Wagner, was that the 
Initiative and Referendum provisions in the 
Constitution are not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States guaranteeing to 
every state a republican form of government. 
Said provisions as contained therein are not 
self-executing, but are made effective by an 
act of the legislature approved April 16, 1908. 
Until said provisions were made effective by 
legislation, a petition for a referendum filed 
with the chief executive officer of a municipal- 
ity of the first class was of no effect. An ordi- 
nance having been passed and published, and 
thereafter a petition for referendum filed with 
the mayor of Kingfisher, and afterwards said 
relator being convicted in said municipal court 
for an alleged violation after the filing of said 
petition, he is not entitled to be discharged 
from said conviction. 

An atrempT has been made to destroy the 
city court and increase the power of the 
superior court in the small town of Grady, 
Georgia, but the people had to be given a 
voice in the matter and have voted it down by 
1,325 to 63 votes. - 


Ir 1s proposed to give the people of Des 
Moines a vote on the adoption of a sliding scale 
of water rates. ; 


THE REFERENDUM petition on the street-car 
franchise question in Cleveland has been the 
subject of much discussion during the past 
month and the bitter misrepresentation of 
Mayor Johnson by his enemies. The referen- 
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dum was attempted, not in the interest of the 
people but against that interest,and the mayor 
sought to avoid the vote on that account. 
The fraudulent element in the original peti- 
tion was eliminated, but thousands of the 
so-cal'ed best citizens stepped forward and 
signed the petition and aided the fight of the 
corporation, which had broken faith with the 
mayor and which seeks finally to thwart his 
efforts in the people’s behalf. It is now 
announced that no referendum vote will ‘be 
taken until a suit which has been brought by 
a stockholder of the old company for the 
annulment of the contract between the com- 
panies, and also the annulment of the referen- 
dum law has been passed upon by the courts. 


Tuere has been a great amount of discus- 
sion of the recent Oregon vote in the news- 
papers throughout the country and a surpris- 
ing number of the reactionaries have been 
compelled to say not only that the people 
voted, but that they voted intelligently. Votes 
cast on each one of the nineteen referendum 
questions in this election has given a great 
surprise to the croakers, who are so cocksure 
that the people will not, as well as cannot, 
govern themselves. 


As a MEANS. of showing members of the city 
council that the people of the city desire to 
express their views by ballot upon the exten- 
sion of street-railway franchises, the Jefferson- 
Lincoln Club of Springfield, Illinois, decided 
to secure petitions from citizens demanding 
the submission of the question at the polls 
before such grant is made by the aldermanic 
body. 

Unver the Initiative and Referendum of 
Oklahoma there is to be submitted to the voters 
of that state in the November election a pro- 
posal to sell the three million acres of public 
lands, which the state holds in its school and 
public buildings funds. 


Tue “New 1pEA” Republicans in Passaic, 
New Jersey, have issued a proclamation 
pledging themselves to work and vote for laws 
creating a public utilities commission; for 
direct nominations of candidates for Governor 
and Congressmen; for the Massachusetts 
ballot; an employer’s liability act; taxation on 
railroad realty and all franchises by local 
officials; publicity of campaign finances, and 
for the Initiative and Referendum. 


THE NATIONAL Swiss referendum, on the 
question of banning the manufacture and sale 
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of absinthe, has resulted in a majority of more 
than eighty thousand in favor of prohibition, 
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‘THe Supreme Court of Iowa held on the 
seventh that the constitutional limitation of 
suffrage to males so far as participation in 
elections is concerned applies only to such 
elections as are held for the choice of public 
officers and does not apply to referendums. 
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It consequently decided that the Iowa law 
giving women the right to vote on propositions 
for levying taxes and issuing bonds is valid, 
and accordingly sets aside an election held in 
Des Moines recently at which the council was 
authorized to build a half-million-dollar city 
hall, women having been denied the right to 
vote on the proposition, 
Ratpw ALBERTSON, 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno BeckHarD, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industria] Research. 


The St. Louis Decision. 


HE COMMITTEE appointed by the 
Civic League of St. Louis to find out the 
best method of lighting the streets in that city 
reports in favor of a private plant under strict 


municipal control. ‘The report recognizes the 


success of municipal plants in many smaller 
cities, but does not think a public lighting 
plant, in competition with a private commer- 


cial lighting plant, economical, And for a 
general municipal lighting plant the city, in the 
opinion of the committee, is not yet ready, 
cannot be trusted. “The danger of partisan 
politics in the management and operation of 
the plant . . . indicates the inadvisability of 
municipal ownership, except as a last resort.” 

Every once in a while it is necessary to point 
out that statements like this rest on an entirely 
false basis. That we have, on the whole, 
made a failure of our municipal government 
is undoubtedly true, but no truer than the fact 
that we are one and all awakening to a real- 
ization of that failure. This “owing to par- 
tisan politics”’ phrase is in itself the admission 
of that failure, But the St. Louis committee, 
like all similar committees, was selected to 
prove something, to suggest something. In- 
stead of going to the heart of the matter by 
suggesting a method that would remove a 
municipal plant from the reach of partisan 
politics, it merely acknowledges the presence 
of the evil and passes it by. 

Traditionally a driver whips only the off 
horse, though it may be the nigh one that 
shirks, in fact is much more apt to be by very 
reason of the fact. Every time a commission 
or a mayor—who knows—makes this “par- 


tisan politics” statement—and it is frequent 
enough—they manage, sometimes without 
unfair intention, to cast the blame in the 
wrong place. The errors made in the con- 
struction of our city government do not affect 
the issues of municipal ownership, ‘They are 
but local conditions which must be overcome; 
which, indeed, are one of the very symptoms 
of the social disease which municipal owner- 
ship is to put to rout. Ifa city has no water 
system but only a number of filthy wells shall 
the citizens say, “We cannot have a city water 
system because our water is so very nasty,” or 
shall they say, “Let us build a water system 
that will supply us with pure water from a 
clear mountain spring.” 


Jamestown, New York. 


Mayor Carson of Jamestown, New York, 
in his first message to the council makes the 
following references to the city’s activities: 

“In the municipal ownership of the water 
and electric-light plant, Jamestown presents 
an‘object lesson that presents volumes in favor 
of the extension of this policy to other public 
utilities. 

“Five years ago we purchased the water 
plant at a cost of $600,000. We have since 
expended for extension and improvements 
$135,000. We have paid off on the water 
bond debt $75,000. We have given the people 
a 25-per-cent. reduction in rates, and as a 
result of these five years’ operation in munici- 
pal ownership we have a surplus in favor of 
the city of $229,293.99. These results have 
been achieved without a single dollar addi- 
tional expense to the taxpapers. 
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“Shortly after the electriclight commis- 
sioners took charge of the municipal plant a 
complete investigation was instituted in every 
possible detail. This investigation showed 
the actual value of the plant to be $118,588.03, 
after making proper allowances for all depre- 
ciations. This appraisal is nearly $17,000 
more than the original purchase price. Add 
the cost of extensions made during the past 
vear and since the investigation, according to 
official records, and we have a total of $136,- 
046.27; deduct depreciation and the $52,000 
of outstanding electric-light bonds and we 
have a surplus in favor of the taxpayers of 
$78,884.13. 

“After allowing $4.33 for each of the 361 
street lights now in use the plant shows a 
profit for the past fiscal year of $8,005.23, 
which is equivalent to 20 per cent. on the 
investment.” 


An Intelligent Veto. 


\ great deal of credit is due to Mayor 
Haynes of Minneapolis for his clear analysis of 
the situation confronting his city in his message 
vetoing a thirty years’ franchise to the Minne- 
apolis Electric Company. After considering 
the poor treatment accorded to the city previ- 
ously by the petitioning corporation the mayor 
continues : 

“Certain questions naturally arise: First, 
why is the city under any obligation to give 
this company a thirty-year franchise, and thus 
indirectly to aid in financing its business ? 
Second, what is the city getting in return for 
this valuable grant ? 

“The company’s reply to these questions is 
that the city under this ordinance will secure 
the following rights or advantages: 

“1. The right to regulate the rates of the 
company annually. 

“2. The right to purchase and take over the 
company’s plant at the end of any five-year 
veriod., 

“3. An immediate reduction in rates both 
to the city and to private consumers.” 

The mayor then points out that these advan- 
tages are purely theoretical. In the first 
matter the council is merely given the right to 
negotiate with the company once a year, but 
n any contest the company will have the same 
rights that the city has, so that the only result 
would be long and expensive litigation. The 
second point is of no present value to the city 
as for many years it will not be in a position to 
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purchase the company’s plant. And the third 
point has already been forced upon the com- 
pany, and is in no way dependent on the 
granting of the franchise. 

“Tt has been urged,” the message con- 
tinues, “by the company and its friends that 
we ought to pass the ordinance in order to 
enable the company to market its bonds. 
There are several answers to this. In the 
first place, the city is under no obligation to 
assist this company in financing its business, 
and if it does render such aid the city ought to 
get some substantial consideration in return, 
In the next place, a complete answer is that 
the totat authorized bond issue of the com- 
pany is $8,000,000, and $5,000,000 have 
already been issued. Again, it is generally 
understood that this company is simply one of 
about twenty-eight others owned and con- 
trolled by one of the most powerful syndicates 
in the East, which is amply able to do its own 
financing. 

“There are, in my judgment, other very 
serious defects in this ordinance. It is 
admitted by the company that the Taylor’s 
Falls Power Company is a separate and dis- 
tinct corporation. It is evident that this 
company might make a high-rate contract 
with the Taylor’s Falls company, one very 
profitable to the latter, and saddle the expense 
upon the consumer here, and when you con- 
sider that the same people own both com- 
panies, though they are legally separate cor- 
porations, you can see what the temptation 
would be. Consequently, some provision 
should be made in the ordinance to safeguard 
the public against such an abuse.” 

Mayor Haynes does not hesitate to put the 
sitvation in its true light. How many mayors 
confronted by a similar situation, would have 
the courage to stick to the truth ? 


Cleveland's Garbage Disposal Plant. 


Various cities in various parts of the 
country are trying various methods of dis- 
posing of their garbage, and many of them 
are surprised at the success of their efforts in 
this formerly neglected direction. The gar- 
bage-disposal plant in Cleveland is on its way 
to becoming a revenue-producing industry as 
is shown by the figures for last year when the 
cost per ton was $1.71, while the income was 
$3.48. The income was derived from the sale 
of the by-products, not from collection rents, 
and is therefore not an additional tax, 
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President Springborn, of the Cleveland 
board of public service, said recently: “In the 
reducing of garbage and the recovery of 
by-products we were able to save the city 
thousands of dollars. For the first four 
months this year we sold $51,000 in by- 
products secured from vegetable refuse, and 
the record for the year will reach $154,000. 
In 1905 we made 38 cents on each ton of 
tankage; in 1906, 67 cents; and in 1907, $1.17 
a ton. This is due in large measure to the 
introduction of improved machinery, which 
saves much of the grease at lower cost of oper- 
ation. 

“Whereas in Milwaukee the city pays $1.60 
for the incineration of garbage, in Cleveland 
we return the city about the same amount 
through the sale of the by-products.” 

Cleveland has a very good collection service, 
and complaints are few. At the plant the 
garbage is exposed to steam ‘pressure which 
drives out all the germs. The grease is 
extracted very thoroughly and the residue is 
sold for fertilizer. The grease is used for 
soaps, candles and medicines, while not a 
little of it is sent abroad where it is refined, and 
returned to this country as olive oil. 


Debits. 

CouRAGE in a newspaper should always 
receive its due praise. It takes courage to 
express one’s opinions openly and freely, but 
it takes even more courage to express openly 
and freely opinions that every one may know 
belong to some one else; opinions that 
some one is daily paying large sums to have 
expressed. Shall we praise, therefore, the 
New York daily which on June 16th makes free 
and open reference to Mr. Grant’s Joke Book, 
“Defunct Municipal Plants” and his still 
more amusing “Concerning Municipal Owner- 
ship”? Perhaps the counter question, How 
many failures of privately-owned plants do 
you hear of? did not occur to these doughty 
champions—but that merely illuminates the 
quality of this courage. Let us, however, 
change the form: How many failures of 
privately-owned plants are you paid to adver- 
tise? Quid nunc? 

As to the Joke Book, read it. I realize that 
the additional sales through this gratuitous 
advertising will be used to spread the “gospel” 
of private ownership in “libraries and barber- 
shops,” but read it anyway. Open confession 
is good for the soul—the other man’s confes- 
sion and your soul. There are two kinds of 
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failures recorded in the Joke Book. When a 
municipal plant abandons an old building for 
a new one, the old building becomes a “de- 
funct.” The other kind results from little 
men, Where a mayor, councilman or man- 
ager could not resist the pressure of opposing 
corporations, and is willing to admit it—only 
not quite that way—that’s the soul salve. 
Read the Joke Book. 

If you should happen to read this of a 
Sunday evening—or some other—you might 
wish to con the ethical problem involved: 
Is it as bad to print a quotation that was orig- 
inally paid for by interested parties as to sell 
space in the news or editorial sections of a 
paper? Perhaps not—perhaps. Opinions 
might differ on that score. But we are com- 
pelled to recognize the courage of this New 
York editor in giving openly and freely of the 
opinions of—his friends. 

I charge my sense of duty with sixty cents 
that I paid for John Kendrick Bangs’ efforts 
to write a Joke Book, affectionately known as 
Alice in Blunderland. It isn’t nearly as 
funny as Mr. Grant’s Joke Book, but as it has 
about the same number of jokes it boasts the 
advantage of having meant to be funny. 
There is a good deal of froth as you open the 
book, but it gets pretty flat after it has been 
open a while. What John Kendrick Bangs 
does n’t know about municipal ownership 
would make quite a volume, 


Results in an English City. 

THE FOLLOWING account from the Boston 
Sunday Herald of the results of municipal 
ownership in Hull, England, is well worth 
reproducing: 

“The possibilities of municipal ownership 
of street railways, both as a financial success 
and as a boon to patrons, are being shown by 
the’system in this city. 

“The Hull resident, whose business or 
pleasure takes him abroad between the hours 
of 5 and 9 in the morning, can now have a 
three-mile ride for one cent, In no other city 
in the country is traveling so cheap. The 
reduction in fares in Hull commenced July Ist, 
and it is intended to be tried as an experiment 
for six months. No one, however, anticipates 
that at the expiration of that time the old 
conditions will be reverted to. 

“The Hull street railways have been in 
possession of the municipality for nine years. 
The amount expended on them is $2,000,000, 
and up to the present time $600,000 of profits 
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or more than a quarter of the original expendi- 
ture has gone in relief of rates. The sum 
voted this year is $100,000 out of the net 
profits of a little less than $150,000. That, 
of course, is after providing for sinking fund, 
interest and other charges. 


“PRIVATE SYSTEM WRETCHED. 


“There are six main roads upon which cars 
run, and they vary from a little over two miles 
to nearly three miles in length. These all 
converge at Victoria square in the center of 
the city. In addition there is a short route of 
about half a mile from Victoria square to the 
pier. This passes through old Hull, and 
transfer tickets are given from all other cars 
to this route, 

“Up to ten years ago Hull, in the matter of 
street railways, was in the hands of a private 
company, with single lines and horse-cars. 
The system was a wretched one, and its short- 
comings brought into existence a service of 
wagonettes possibly unequaled in any other 
large center, At one time thousands of 
wagonettes plied for lire at penny fares. 
They were a nondescript collection. Almost 
every class of passenger vehicle was repre- 
sented, including even the Irish jaunting-car, 
Locally they were known as ‘town way-ups’ 
and ‘penny dangers,” although owing to the 
perfect flatness of Hull and the age of the 
horses accidents were not unduly frequent, 


““WATER-WORKS PAY ALSO. 


“The private company was driven into 
liquidation by their competition, and when 
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the period of its license expired the city cor- 
poration decided to instal] and run an electric 
system, with double sets of lines down all 
main roads. There was a section of the 
council who favored a syndicate being «!!owed 
to come in and run the cars, but the Progress- 
ives won the day, With $100,000 of the 
profits going yearly to the reduction of the 
rates no one is ever heard nowadays to refer 
to the attempt to hand the roads over to a 
syndicate. 

“Every one in Hull is an ardent municipalist 
so far as street railways and water-works 
another undertaking which vields $30,000 
profits to the rates per year—are concerned. 
One-cent morning fares have not been won 
without a struggle. Ever since the initiation 
of the system cheaper fares for the working 
classes have been contended for by the Labor 
members and other Progressives. Last year 
the Labor party carried a resolution by a 
narrow majority that riders should be able to 
travel along two routes for a two-cent fare. 

“Opponents said that that would cost the 
city $15,000 a year. Six months’ experience, 
however, proved that instead of incurring a 
loss it had actually resulted in greater profit 
being earned. The chairman of the tramways 
committee, who was an opponent in the first 
instance, was converted by actual facts. This 
success was the chief argument used when the 
resolution to inaugurate one-cent morning 
fares was proposed, and its potency was irre- 
sistible. ‘The council were almost unanimous 
in adopting the proposal.” 

Bruno BecxHarp. 
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NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


By Haze, Hammonp ALBERTSON, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


New York's Co-operative Banks. 

~y SHE ANNUAL report of the New York 

State League of Codéperative Banks 
shows a large increase for the past year in the 
number of these banks and also in their assets, 
for during the year 1907-08 assets ncreased 
more than $2,500,000, the growth being larger 
than would at first seem for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were paid to investors and 
ndirectly through cancellation of mortgages 


by maturity of stock to those who purchase 
their own homes. 

The league reports 231 of these associations 
in New York state “located in cities, towns 
and villages doing quiet, yet splendid work in 
their respective communities, and it will be 
found that in every instance their officers and 
directors have the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens.” The report goes. on to explain 
some of the particular advantages of the asso- 
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ciations, and says: “The banks offer to 
persons of moderate means an opportunity to 
purchase their own homes through systematic 
weekly or monthly payments covering dues 
and interest, the associations taking first 
mortgages, and in the course of eleven or 
twelve years, when the dues and _ profits 
thereon equal the face of the mortgages they 
are canceled. 

‘Payments are not a burden when it is con- 
sidered that a person is to own his home, and 
an additional advantage for the mortgagor is 
that his mortgage is never ‘called.’ Thou- 
sands of men and women have purchased 
homes in this manner who would never have 
acquired them through any other method, 

“Systematic saving of small amounts of 
money is a plan of these associations that 
appeals to many persons and especially to 
those men and women who are not careless 
about the future. Payments as small as two 
dollars a month are welcomed, and the 
persons who pay small amounts have a voice 
in the management, 

* The coéperative savings and loan plan as a 
whole is purely a copartnership. Investing 
members pay in their dues and this money is 
loaned to the home-getting members. Ex- 
penses are remarkably low, less than one per 
cent. on assets in this state. Directors serve 
vear after year without any other recompense 
than the feeling that these organizations are of 
a public-spirited and uplifting nature. In a 
word, coéperative savings and loan associa- 
tions have only two objects in view: To pro- 
mote home-owning among persons of mod- 
erate means, and to inculcate saving of small 
amounts of money.” 
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A Co-operative Sewing Shop. 


‘Tumry New York girls have organized a 
codperative sewing shop, a step which tends 
toward the solution of the problem of domestic 
help, for if the poorly-paid and much-abused 
seamstresses have reached the point of organ- 
ization, why not cooks and _ second-girls ? 
From this shop competent workers are sent 
out by the hour or day to do pressing, cleaning, 
rey airing, fine mending, lace repairing and 
simple alterations. ‘The tailor-seamstresses 
are competent to take complete charge of a 
women’s wardrobe and rehabilitate it without 
instructions from the owner. The workers 
provide their own lunches outside the homes 
of ;atrons and pay their own expenses. They 
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are dress-menders in distinction from dress- 
makers. 


Co-operative Street Cars. 


A pEsPATcH in the Cincinnati Enquirer tells 
of a coiperative trolley line which is to run 
from Celina, Ohio, through Berne and Mont- 
pelier to Bluffton, Indiana, connecting there 
with the Schoepf lines. At Celina the line 
will connect with the Western Ohio Traction 
System, thus giving the short line an outlet at 
either end. 


Co-operative Farm in India. 


Puitanruropic Indians in Bengal are 
taking preliminary steps toward the establish- 
ment of a farm of fifteen thousand acres to be 
conducted coéperatively. The land has been 
purchased and forty buildings are being erected 
for the accommodation of those who come 
first to occupy the land. Two hundred and 
sixty more houses are provided for and will 
follow as needed. 


German Co-operative Associations. 


ConsuL-GENERAL RicHarp GUENTHER re- 
ports from Frankfort that the Wholesale Pur- 
chasing Company for German Codperative 
Associations, Limited, at Hamburg, Germany, 
has published its report on the company’s 
business during 1907. The total sales 
amounted to $14,254,000, an increase of 28.7 
per cent. over the business of 1906. The cap- 
ital of the company is $239,000. The net 
profits from last year’s dealings amounted to 
$120,000. The report states that the pros- 
pects for 1908 are not so auspicious, because 
the present economic crisis will cause lack of 
employment for factory operatives and other 
working classes. 


A Workingman’s Hospital. 


THE LABOR unions of Chicago are establish- 
ing a hospital which is to be managed coépera- 
tively by a central committee. Free treatment 
and medicine will be given the families of 
workingmen in time of sickness. The plans 
for the hospital have been drawn, and negotia- 
tions for the purchase of a site are already 
under way. Through the sale of annual 
memberships at $3 each it is planned to raise 
a fund of $95,000,which will cover the estab- 
lishment of the institution and the first year’s 
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work. For the $3 a year that a person will 
pay as a member of the Workingmen’s Hos- 
pital Association the subscriber will be 
entitled to free treatment at the institution 
whenever he is ill. The treatment will include 
medicines, medical attendance, nursing and 
board. 
A Woman's Farm. 

A CO-OPERATIVE farm is being instituted 
near Chicago under the auspices of the Art 
Craft Institute, where women may be self- 
supporting while gaining knowledge concern- 
ing farm work. 

Increasing Efficiency. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE association which exists 
among the farmers of Denmark has introduced 
a system of testing of cows, which has raised 
the output per cow from an average of 120 
pounds of butter to 200 pounds. An excel- 
lent result of this system is the advantage of 
permitting each dairyman to see exactly what 
his neighbors’ cows are doing, thus spurring 
him on to give his stock better care and feeding, 
better breeding, and more thoroughly to weed 
out the poorer cows. 

Co-operative Harvester Factory. 

Some time ago the Kendall County Farmers’ 
Institute of Illinois, organized a harvester 
manufacturing plant at Plano, it being claimed 
that this town was the birthplace of the first 
harvester and binder in the United States. 
The coéperative company is called the Inde- 
pendent Harvester Company. Farmers from 
various parts of the West are joining in the 
attempt to give the agricultural implement 
trust its just deserts, 





Educational Co-operation. 
THE PRINCIPLE of coéperation is penetrat- 
ing every strata of society these days, and the 
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prominent educators of the country are finding 
that it is applicable to education as well as 
industry. The codperative engineering courses 
in Cincinnati University have proved so suc- 
cessful that other colleges and universities are 
copying them, and now educators are plan- 
ning the establishment of a codperative sys- 
tem between the universities of this country 
and those of South America. In a pamphlet 
written by Professor Leo S. Rowe of the 
University of Pennsylvania and published by 
the American Association for International 
Conciliation, the first announcement is made 
of a tentative agreement for closer educational 
relations which has received the endorsement 
of three of the leading South American uni- 
versities: ‘The National University of La 
Plata, the National University of Chile, and 
the University of San Marcos at Lima. Sap 
Marcos is the oldest university in the hemi- 
sphere, having been founded in 1551, eighty- 
five years before the establishment of Harvard 
College. Professor Rowe calls attention’ to 
the fact that Germany’s influence dominates 
these countries at the present time, in intel- 
lectval as well as industrial and commercial 
fields, and he states that codperation would 
tend to counteract this state of things and give 
to the United States the prestige now enjoyed 
by the Germans, 

The proposed scheme for coéperation con- 
templates the exchange of all university pub- 
lications, the establishment of a scientific 
bureau to serve as a center of information and 
an intermediary between those pursuing sim- 
ilar lines of investigation, the establishment 
of a foreign students’ information bureau, 
and the inclusion of material relating to the 
development of American political institu- 
tions in such courses as constitutional law, 
political economy, sociology, and comparative 
legislation. 


HazeLt HamMonp ALBERTSON, 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 


By Rosert Tyson, 
Secretary of the American Proportional Representation League, 


The Coming Cuban Elections. 


ECENTLY I have been favored with 
another letter from my Havana corre- 
spondent, dealing with the coming elections in 
Cuba, the first to be held under the new Pro- 
portional Representation law. He says: 

“I beg to invite your attention to one very 
important and favorable condition in Cuban 
politics which I believe results directly from 
the adoption of Proportional Representation: 
Four popular elections were held in Cuba 
under the first Intervention. The first one in 
1900 for municipal officers; the second, 
third and fourth in 1901 for municipal of- 
ficers, delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and officers of the national admin- 
istration under the Constitution. In all 
these elections minority representation was 
guaranteed by the limited vote, and in all 
there was no real contest. 

“General Wood refers to what was appar- 
ently a fixed political habit of the Cuban 
people to concede defeat in advance of any 
test at the polls, and expresses his regret that 
he was never able to secure an active political 
contest. Two elections were held under the 
Republic and were similarly uncontested. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, when ten 
votes were as potent as five hundred to secure 
the election of one-third of the candidates. 

“As under Proportional Representation the 
parties can elect only as many candidates as 
their vote entitles them to, parties can no 
longer refrain from contesting the elections 
without sacrificing their tickets. Evidently 
they have been brought to realize this, for in 
the ensuing elections we have from three to 
five tickets in every electoral division in the 
island. Not only is the line-up complete, but 
the interest is intense and all the parties seem 
to believe in their ability to win. I was talk- 
ing this matter over with Governor Magoon 
the other day and he expressed the view that 
the result above pointed out is attributable 
very largely to the adoption of Proportional 
Representation. 


“In my judgment a contributing cause to 
the satisfactory conditions above pointed out is 
the population census taken in the closing 
part of 1907, from which the electoral lists 
were made up. We have had a great deal of 
trouble in revising and correcting these lists, 
for numerous mistakes were made by the 
census enumerators. No doubt there are 
many errors in the lists as they stand for the 
approaching elections, but after all it is the 
best registration that Cuba has ever had.” 

In the November issue of this department 
I hope to print some information as to the 
result of the elections to which my corre- 
spondent refers. 


Propaganda in Great Britain. 


I HAVE a wealth of material from England, 
contained in the July issue of the monthly 
Representation and in the annual report of the 
Proportional Representation Society for 1907 
—which latter has been issued since I made up 
the “copy” for the August-September Arena. 

Dealing first with the report, it is a beauti- 
fully-printed pamphlet of twenty pages, with a 
neat cover. Among other things, it con- 
tains a list of subscriptions and donations for 
the year, the total of which is between seven 
and eight hundred dollars. To this should be 
added a balance of five hundred dollars 
brought forward. ‘The year closed with about 
one hundred and fifty dollars in the treasury. 

“A considerable number of additional 
Members of Parliament and others have 
joined the society during the past year; the 
new members for 1907 include the following: 

“Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K. T., Lord 
Ampthill, G. C. I. E., the Bishop of Leicester 
and Mrs. Clayton, Lord Hugh Cecil, The Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Cohen, K. C., Sir Arthur Clay, 
Bart., Sir H. Waldemar Lawrence, Sir R. G. 
C. Mowbray, Bart., Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., 
Sir Owen Roberts, J. P., D. L., Richard D. 
Holt, M. P., R. Pearce, M. P., G. H. Rob- 
erts, M. P., Thomas Wiles, M. P., The Hon. 
George Fowlds, M. H. R., New Zealand; The 
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Hon. Robert Philp, M. H. R., Queensland; 
George Fox, M.H.R., Queensland; Rev. 
Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, E. Crawshay- 
Williams, Dr. G. Crichton, Albert Gray, Esq., 
K.C., J. C. Gray, Esq., J.P. (Gen. Sec. 
Coéperative Union); Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev, 
W. D. Morrison, LL, D., Miss P. H. Peck- 
over, J. St. Loe Strachey, J. C. Swinburne- 
Hanham (Treasurer, Eighty Club); Alder- 
man P, Walls (of Workington).” 

Under their appropriate headings I present 
some extracts from the Report. 

The British By-elections. 

“In the previous report the committee were 
able to present analyses of the results of the 
last general election (1906), the London 
county council elections (March, 1907) and 
the German general election (January, 1907), 
all of which furnished examples of the com- 
plete failure of present electoral methods to 
secure a true expression of the wishes of cit- 
izens in the representative bodies which they 
were called upon to elect. The by-elections 
which have since taken place, as well as the 
municipal elections of Jast November, have 
given special emphasis to the new problem 
presented by the rise of the Labor party; the 
great increase in the number and virulence of 
three-cornered contests rendering the adop- 
tion of a true electoral method more than ever 
necessary. 

“The by-elections have shown two things, 
First, how easily, under our present system, a 
minority of the electors may obtain the seat 
through divisions among the majority; and, 
secondly, how small is the percentage of voters 
who by ‘wobbling,’ that is, by voting for one 
side in one year and for the other in another, 
may practically disfranchise a much larger 
mass of voters who have more settled opinions, 
Thus our present system brings unjustly upon 
the whole body of electors the accusation of 
fickleness which really only belongs to a small] 
minority. Under Proportional Representation 
this small minority could, of course, change its 
own small number of representatives, but could 
not affect the representation of their neighbors, 


Annual Meeting and Pamphlets. 

“The annual meeting of the society, held 
(by kind permission of Lord and Lady 
Avebury) at 6, St. James’ Square, S. W., gave 
further evidence of the increased interest 
which is being taken in the society’s work. 
Sympathy with the movement was expressed 
by a considerable nutmber of Members of 
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Parliament, including Mr. Keir Hardie, whom 
illness prevented from speaking, whilst Lord 
Hugh Cecil wrote as follows: 

“*The present system unquestionably weak- 
ens the House of Commons by denuding it of 
moderate politicians not entirely in sympathy 
with either political party, and consequently 
rendering obsolete all the arts of persuasion 
and deliberation, and reducing Parliamentary 
discussion to a struggle between obstruction on 
the one side and closure on the other. . . . The 
rigid partisanship and the essentially unrep- 
resentative character of the House of Commons 
leave it only the credit which belongs to the 
instrument of a party, and deprive it of that 
higher authority which should be the portion 
of the representatives of the whole people.’ 

“Sir William Anson, Bart., M.P., in an 
excellent analysis of the evils and dangers of 
the present electoral conditions moved, ‘That 
the meeting approves of the objects of the 
Proportional Representation Sociely, and 
invites the government to afford every facility 
for the introduction of improved electoral 
methods into both Parliamentary and munici- 
pal elections.’ The motion, which was sec- 
onded by Mr. James Gibb, M. P., and sup- 
ported by Lord Monteagle and Lord Courtney 
of Penwith, was adopted unanimously, [A 
full report of the annual meeting appears in 
the July Representation.] 

“The annual meeting was followed by the 
issue of two additional pamphlets, viz.: a ver- 
batim report of the chairman’s address on 
Proportional Representation, delivered at 
Stockport, on March 22d, and a report of the 
chairman’s speech in the House of Lords on 
moving the second reading of the Municipal 
Representation Bill. The four pamphlets 
printed during the year, taken together, pre- 
sented in brief, (1) the arguments in favor of 
Proportional Representation, (2) a demon- 
stration of its practicability and, (3) a record 
of its successes. The distribution of these 
pamphlets, amounting in all to some 18,000 
copies, was continued throughout the year. 

“The result of this continuous educational 
campaign has been shown by a steady increase 
in the number of inquiries for information, by 
a growing demand for lectures, and by the fre- 
quent references to the movement in the 
newspaper press.” 


Growth of Public Opinion. 


Arter dealing with other phases of its sub- 
jeet, the report concludes by quoting two pages 
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of extracts from the periodical] press, to indi- 
cate how favorable is educated public opinion 
to the proposals of the society. 


The Gove System. 


MemsBers of the American Proportional 
Representation League will be especially 
interested in an article on the plan of Hon. 
William H. Gove, of Massachusetts. It is in 
the shape of comments upon an extract from 
a New Zealand letter. In quoting the article, 
I call especial attention to the suggestion of 
the English editor about non-transfer indica- 
tion, which seems to meet one of the strongest 
objections to the Gove system. Here is the 
article: 

“Mr. Marshall H. Hudson, of Kaukapa- 
kapa, Auckland, New Zealand, commends the 
‘Gove’ system to vs in an interesting letter 
which we regret to be unable to publish in full 
as it deals to a large extent with a proposal for 
voting by machinery—a topic not strictly 
within the province of this journal—but from 
which we make the following extracts. Mr. 
Hudson says: ‘The new journal, Representa- 
tion, has spoken; the welcome sounds have, 
like the Marconi rays, vibrated across the 
ocean to far-off New Zealand, and I who have 
felt the motion, would send my modest echo 
back. 

“*T have read your remarks on the “Gove’ 
system. You say that it plainly leaves the 
electors less freedom “than the Hare-Spence 
system.” ‘This may appear to be true as far 
as the second and succeeding votes are con- 
cerned, but the first vote is by far the most 
influential, and to it your remarks do not apply. 
With the first-choice vote practically and 
ideally free, and the remaining votes decided 
beforehand by the man of his choice, the 
“Gove” system would give the elector all the 
freedom of choice he could desire. The 
“Gove” system is most simple, and it has this 
great advantage, that it is by its simplicity the 
best fitted for voting with the use of machinery.’ 

“As ovr readers are probably aware the 
‘Gove’ system resembles in its general fea- 
tures the ‘Hare-Spence’ or Tasmanian system, 
but differs from it in allowing the candidate 
himself and not the voter to determine to 
whom his surplus votes—or if he be an ‘elim- 
inated’ candidate, all his votes—are to be 
transferred. ‘The names of the transferees are 
given on the ballot paper, so the voter knows 
the possible destination of his vote. He thus 
has to make only one mark on the paper, 
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We can conceive that it might be an improve- 
ment to the system if the elector was allowed 
to indicate that his vote was not to be trans- 
ferred to any name on the list of the trans- 
ferees. He would thus have a veto on an 
undesirable candidate of the party organiza- 
tion without being obliged to abstain from 
supporting the other nominees of his party. 
The system does not, however, secure that 
perfect freedom of the voter to say to whom 
and in what order his vote is to go, which is 
the characteristic merit of the ‘Hare-Spence” 
system.” 


Editorial Holiday. 


THe EDITOR indicates a very sensible pro- 
ceeding when he says: 

“There will not be any issue of Representa- 
tion for the months of August and September, 
but in October publication will be resumed 
with a number including an article by Mr. 
Humphreys on the Belgian elections,” 

Really, in view of the flood of good printed 
matter everlastingly pouring from the press, 
it wovld be a good idea for more pretentious 
monthly journals to give both the editor and 
his readers a rest by missing at any rate one 
issue during the summer months. 


Great Activity in France. 


“THe Roman Theater at Orange—perhaps 
the greatest Roman monument outside Rome, 
except the Amphitheater of Verona, a worthy 
setting for the advocacy of a great cause—was 
crowded on Sunday, June 2Ist, by 6,000 
persons, who listened toe addresses and passed 
a resolution in favor of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. The extent to which the move- 
ment is progressing in France may be meas- 
ured by the fact that the Matin reported the 
proceedings at length on its front page of June 
22d, giving a portrait of M. Charles Benoist, 
and a view of the theater. Letters of adhe- 
sion were read from several ex-Ministers and 
Deputies. The meeting was organized by 
MM. Charles Benoist and Etienne Flandin, 
the principal officials of the Parliamentary 
group promoting this reform, and it was 
addressed by Deputies belonging to different 
parties and from all quarters of the Chamber. 
All condemned the existing electoral system in 
France (single-member constituencies), draw- 
ing an unfavorable comparison between it and 
the scrutin de liste with Proportional Repre- 
sentation. : 

“We also understand from M. Yves Guyot 
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that the parliamentary group which sup- 
ports Proportional Representation has deter- 
mined to continue its propaganda, undaunted 
by the partial check given by the results of the 
rather haphazard ‘voluntary’ application of 
the reform at the municipal elections. 

“Another French correspondent sends the 
welcome news that at the Congrés de la Ligue 
des Droits de ! Homme et du Citoyen held at 
Lyons, the committee which was charged with 
the discussion of electoral methods approved 
almost unanimously a report rejecting all 
majority systems of election and demanding 
the application of the principles of Propor- 
tional Representation to all elections. ‘The 
full congress itself did not reach the discussion 
of the question, which was adjourned till next 
year’s meeting.” 


Proportional Representation in Single- 
Member Districts. 


Mr. H. Dentincer, of Portland, Oregon’ 
writes thus: 

“It is commonly asserted that Proportional 
Representation cannot be maintained with 
single-member districts, but that members 
must be elected at large. This is a mistake. 
Here is a simple system of Proportional Rep- 
resentation, suitable for a city or other munici- 
pality, and allowing single-member wards or 
districts. 

“First divide your city into as many wards 
as members to be elected. Make the wards 
as nearly equal in population as can be done, 
practically. Let the voting ballots of each 
ward contain the names of only such candi- 
dates as represent the different parties seeking 
the office for that ward. Count up the num- 
ber of votes cast for all parties for all the wards 
and divide by the number of seats to be filled. 
This will give the quota. Find each party’s 
vote separately and divide the result in each 
case by the quota. This will give the number 
of seats each party is entitled to. Those can- 
didates in each party, no matter in what wards, 
who have received the highest vote, will now 
be declared elected in number according to 
the number of quotas their party has been 
voted. In case fractional quotas have to be 
used to make up the full number of members 
to be elected, deal with them in the usual way: 
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that is, the parties receiving the highest frac- 
tions up to the full number of seats to be filled, 
to be entitled to the elections. 

“This will give true Proportional Repre- 
sentation and also, except in rare cases, rep- 
resentation from some one of the parties from 
every district. Try it and see.” 


Report of The American League. 


My ANNUAL report for 1907 as secretary- 
treasurer—the third I have issued—was 
printed in June and distributed to members of 
the American Proportional Representation 
League in July, It deals with progress already 
recorded in this department, and with certain 
jeague matters of interest chiefly to members. 
My financial statement shows a balance from 
1906 of $48.86, and receipts from subscrip- 
tions, donations, etc., of $284.69; the expendi- 
ture for the year being a little over three hun- 
dred dollars. 


Elections of Organized Labor. 


Recent y I was invited to take part in the 
semi-annval election of officers, committees 
and delegates of the Toronto District Labor 
Council, conducted on the Hare-Spence plan 
of Proportional Representation. The two 
elections which most interested the members of 
the council were those for President and for 
three delegates to the Canadian Trades Con- 
gress, to be held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
September. The ballots of these two elec- 
tions were accordingly counted, with explana - 
tions, in the presence of the meeting. For the 
Congress delegation there were ten candidates, 
and one hundred and fifteen men voted, mark- 
ing their ballots in the order of their choice 
with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., indicating in 
some cases as many as nine choices. Although 
many new members were present, there was 
only one spoiled ballot, and that was marked 
with crosses instead of figures. 

The three men who headed the poll on the 
covnt of first choices were those ultimately 
elected, so that the transfers of votes made no 
difference in the result, A subsequent recount 
with the Droop quota and mathematical dis- 
tribution of surpluses brought the same result. 

Ropert Tyson. 





BOLD ROMANCE DEALING WITH 
HIGH AMERICAN 


IN 


SEX 
LIFE.* 


RELATIONS 


A Boox-Sropy. 


By B. O. FLower. 


HIS is the most daring and in many 

respects thought-stimulating romance 
dealing with sex relations in American society 
life that has appeared. It is a cross section 
taken from the life of the new-rich of to-day— 
the life where egoism is the dominant note, 
where man is money-mad and woman, 
absorbed in egoistic pursuits for personal satis- 
faction, descends to the depths after deluding 
herself with the idea that she is merely finding 
herself or living her life as she imagines she has 
arighttodo, The novel deals chiefly with the 
life romances of six couples, most of whom live 
in the artificial world of high finance and fash- 
ionable and frivolous metropolitan society. 
The ethical disintegration that marks the 
Wall-Street world, and the ever-deepening 
moral degradation that riots with weed-like 
luxuriance in the social world that corre- 
sponds to the world of high finance, are 
described in a manner marked by frankness, 
strength and directness and a keenly analytical 
spirit that lays bare hidden things in the 
thought-world as the surgeon’s knife lays bare 
the diseased organs. 

We shall not be surprised if the novel 
becomes the most talked of romance of the 
year and the subject at once of the most severe 
criticism and unstinted eulogy. By many 
persons who abhor all literature depicting in 
a vivid way sexual laxity or infidelity to the 
marriage vow, this work will be condemned, 
for as a study of modern high life it necessarily 
reveals much of that festering moral contagion 
that ever accompanies life where great wealth 
arrogates to itself superior rights and preroga- 
tives and where sense perceptions blot out the 
vision, as is so largely the case with the women 
in the world of the new-rich, where, to use the 
words of the noblest character in the novel, 
“Egotisin is the pestilence of our day—the sort 
of base intellectual egotism that seeks to taste 
for the sake of tasting.” 


* Together.” By Robert Herrick. Cloth. Pp. 594. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


In Mr. Herrick’s realism there is none of the 
revolting literalism or detailed descriptions of 
sexual relations that mark so many of Zola’s 
great novels, but the portrayals are sufficiently 
daring to startle some people, and they would, 
perhaps, be unhealthy reading for many of our 
hothouse young who have not been early and 
properly grounded in the fundamental ethical 
principles. 

Yet these are only incidents in a great scene, 
a section of modern life over which blows a 
cleansing and purifying breeze which sweeps 
away the clouds and mists, revealing the pure, 
health-giving and miasma-destroying sun of 
spiritual truth. The work as a whole is pro- 
foundly moral, and the closing chapters con- 
tain some of the most vital and basic truths 
concerning the right relation of the sexes that 
have been given to the public in recent years. 


Il. 


To us the supreme excellence of the work as 
a social study is found in the fundamental 
manner in which the author treats the marriage 
question. Of late it has been the custom to 
raise a cry for prohibition of divorce whenever 
the marriage question is discussed—a_pro- 
posed remedy which ignores the root causes of 
present deplorable conditions and which 
would do for the body politic about what the 
covering up of an eating sore with adhesive 
plaster would do for an afflicted patient. 

When men and women learn to sink preju- 
dice and exercise their reason, they will see 
that the marriage of a coarse, debauched and 
dissipated man to a pure girl, innocent of the 
kind of person she has married, is in the nature 
of the case no God-made union; that the com- 
pelling of a woman to live with a drunkard or a 
depraved person, who is thus enabled to curse 
society with hereditarily weak and defective 
offspring is a three-fold iniquity—a menace to 
society, a crime against the unborn child and a 
wrong to the helpless woman; and finally that 
the forcing of a woman to live with a inan who 
abuses or maltreats her and after she has come 
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to loathe him, is enforced prostitution of a 
peculiarly sinister character, because it is liable 
to result in children born of gross animalism, 
of hate and of loathing and destined to be a 
blight and curse to society and themselves. 
We say, when men and women are wise enough 
to follow the dictates of reason and common- 
sense in regard to sex relations, there will be 
less clamoring for divorce and vastly more 
attention given to the fundamental conditions 
that make for loose sex relations and moral 
decadence. 

The problem of unhappy marriages, like all 
great and fundamental questions affecting civ- 
ilization, is complex in character. Among the 
chief causes of infelicity in wedlock are: (1) the 
criminal neglect on the part of home, school 
and church in giving children a broad, sound 
moral training, and especially the neglect of 
parents in not properly instructing the children 
in regard to sex and the duties of the marriage 
relation. (2) Another great cause is the low 
moral ideals of business life, which have 
reacted on the domestic and social spheres, as 
all disintegrating influences react on the social 
organism in all its ramifications. (3) Still 
another cause is the exaltation of the marriage 


letter and the decline of the spirit of religion in’ 


the life of the people—the decadence of a vital 
faith as the horizon of life has broadened. 
Every age demands a reinterpretation of relig- 
ious concepts to meet the constantly expanding 
vision of advancing civilization. The larger 
view of life should make the eternal ethical or 
spiritual verities more compelling on the spirit 
of man; and such would doubtless be the case 
if the church did not cling tenaciously to the 
grave-clothes of the letter, the outgrown con- 
cepts, while ignoring the vital spirit which 
giveth life. (4) A further great cause of 
increased unhappiness in marital relations is 
the artificiality of modern life. All departures 
from the sane and normal tend to upset the 
‘quilibrium on which healthy growth depends. 
(nd the feverish, over-stimulated and abnor- 
mal present-day life with its constant widening 
f the breach between the rich and poor, and 

vhere the few are acquiring rather than earn- 

ng vast fortunes and an increasing number are 

ing pushed into the cellar of civilization, is 

ilso a fruitful source of domestic infelicity. 
Vhese and other causes that would be men- 
ioned if space permitted, have led to the lower- 

ng of moral idealism in regard to marriage and 

‘ave greatly increased domestic inharmony. 

It is well, therefore, to have a work that in 


the form of a powerful and absorbingly inter 
esting romance uncovers actual and typical 
conditions as they prevail, in such a way as to 
force us to take cognizance of some of the 
gravest basic causes of unhappy marriages 
and which also, by constant implication 
impresses the irreparable injury to society that 
must follow the artificial and false concepts 
that already prevail in so marked a degree; 
and this is done in the present volume. 


IIT. 


The last section of the work, in which is 
introduced the noble character of Dr. Renault 
and where he shows the evils of present condi- 
tions and the duties of men and women, is very 
fine and inspiring; while the chapter in which 
the author discusses the marriage relation as 
it has obtained in America since the country 
was founded, is one of the most thoughtful 
essays that has appeared from any pen. In 
discussing women in high life and the marriage 
state as it obtains in American social centers 
to-day, Dr. Renault utters truths that all 
should take to heart. 

*“Egotism,”” he exclaims, ‘“‘is the pestilence 
of our day—the sort of base intellectual egot- 
ism that seeks to taste for the sake of tasting. 
Egotism is rampant. And, worst of all, it has 
corrupted the women, in whom should lie 
nature’s great conservative element. So our 
body social is rotten with intellectual egotism. 
Yes, I mean just what you have prided yourself 
on—Culture, Education, Individuality, Clever- 
ness—“‘leading your own lives,” Refinement, 
Experience, Development, call it what you 
will—it is the same, the inturning of the spirit 
to cherish self. 


“*You make marriage a sort of intelligent 
and intellectual prostitution 


what of him? You leave him to his two gross 
temptations—Power and Lust. Man is given 
to you to protect, and you drive him into the 
market-place, where he fights for your ease, 
and then relaxes in the refined sensualities you 
offer him as the reward for his toil. With the 
fall of man into the beast’s trough must come 
the degradation of women. They cannot 
travel apart; they must pull together. What 
have you done for your husband ?” He turned 
sharply on Isabelle. ‘Where is he now? 
Where has he been all these years? What is 
he doing this hour? Have you nursed his 
spirit, sharpened his sword? . . . I am not 
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speaking of the dumb ones far down in the 
mass, nor of the humdrum philistines that still 
make homes, have traces of the nest-instinct 
left; but of you, you—the developed intelli- 
gences who flatter yourselves that yuu lead 
because you are free to do as you like. By 
your minds you are betrayed!’” 

On one occasion Dr. Renault has said to the 
hero.ne that a neurasthenic world needs a new 
religion, and, explaining what he means, he 
observes : 

“*Not the old religion of abnegation, the 
impossible myths that come to us out of the 
pessimistic East, created for a relief, a soporific, 
a means of evasion—I do not mean that as a 
religion. But another faith, which abides in 
each one of us, if we look for it. We rise with 
it in the morning. It is a faith in life apart 
from our own personal fate. . . . Because we 
live on the surface, we despair, we get sick. 
Look below into the sustaining depths beyond 
desire, beyond self, to the depths—and you 
will find it. It will uplift you. . . . When you 
wake in the morning, there will come to you 
some mysterious power that was not there 
before, some belief, some hope, some faith. 
Grasp it! . . . When the clouds lift, the physi- 
cal clouds and the mental clouds, then appears 
the Vision and the knowledge. ‘They are the 
truth from the depths within—the voice of the 
spirit that lives always. And by that voice 
man himself lives or dies, as he wills—by the 
voice of the spirit within.’ 

“So as the drear day of the dying winter 
drew to a close, as the ashes powdered on the 
hearth and the face of Renault became obscure 
in the twilight, the dim outlines of a great 
meaning rose before her, reconciling all. . . . 
The Vision that abides within apart from the 
teasing phantasmagoria of sense, the Vision 
that comes, now dim, now vivid, as the flash of 
white light in the storm, the Vision towards 
which mankind blindly reaches, the Vision by 
which he may learn to live and endure all! 

“And this Vision was all that really mat- 
tered—to see it, to follow where it pointed the 
way! 
“. . . “The waste in life, the wrong steps, 
the futile years,’ she murmured. 

“* Rather the cost, the infinite cost of human 
souls—and their infinite value once born,’ 
Renault corrected. ‘Do not distress yourself 
about what to do, the claims of this or that. 
The thing to do will always be clear, once you 
trust yourself wholly, seek the Vision. And as 
for beauty and satisfaction and significance— 


it is infinite in every moment of llfe—when the 
eyes are once open to see!’” 

In the chapter where Mr. Herrick considers 
marriage with us, since the foundation of the 
Republic, he describes the three distinct stages 
that preceded marriage as it obtains at present 
among our new-rich, who plume themselves 
on being the best society. Here are some 
observations on present conditions: 

“And now emerges another economic condi- 
tion, the inexorable successor of the previous 
one, and another kind of Marriage. Society is 
complexly organized, minutely inter-related; 
great power here and great weakness there, 
vast accumulations of surplus energies, hoarded 
goods, many possessions—oh, a long gamut up 
and down the human scale! And the Chance, 
the great gamble, always dangles before Man’s 
eyes; not the hope of a hard-won existence for 
woman and children, not a few acres of cleared 
wilderness, but a dream of the Aladdin lamp 
of human desires—excitements, emotions, 
ecstasies—all the world of the mind and the 
body. So Woman, no longer the Pioneer, no 
longer the defender of the house, no longer the 
economist, blossoms—as what? The Spender! 
She is the fine flower of the modern game, of the 
barbaric gamble. At last she is Queen and 
will rule. ‘The Man has the money, and the 
Woman has—herself, her body and her charm. 
She traffics with man for what he will give, and 
she pays with her soul. . . . To her the man 
comes from the market-place soiled and worn, 
and lays at her feet his gain, and in return she 
gives him of her wit, of her handsome person, 
gowned and jeweled, of her beauty, of her 
body itself. She is Queen! She amuses her 
lord she beguiles him, she whets his appetite 
and pushes him forth to the morrow’s fight, to 
bring back to her more pelf, to make her 
greater yet. She sits idle in her cabin palace, 
attended by servants, or goes forth on her 
errands to show herself before the world as her 
man’s Queen. So long as she may but please 
this lord of hers, so long as she may hold him 
by her mind or her body, she will be Queen. 
She has found something softer than labor 
with her hands, easier than the pains of child- 
birth—she has found the secret of rule—mas- 
tery over her former master, the slave ruling 
the lord. Like the last wife of the barbarian 
king she is heaped with jewels and served with 
fine wines and foods and lives in the palace— 
the favorite. 


“Small “comradeship here! Marriage to 
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this woman is a state of personal gratification, 
the best bargain she can make with man. . 

“To this state has come the honorable con- 
dition of marriage in a country where ‘men’— 
and surely women !—‘are born free and equal.’ 
The flower of successful womanhood—those 
who have bargained shrewdly— are to be found 
overfed, overdressed, sensualized, in great 
hotels, on mammoth steamers and luxurious 
trains, rushing hither and thither on idle 
errands. They have lost their prime func- 
tion: they will not or they cannot get children. 
They are free! As never women were before. 
And these wives are the custodians of men, not 
merely of their purses but of their souls. 
They whisper to them the Ideals of their 
hearts: ‘Come bring me money, and I will kiss 
vou. Make me a name before the world, and 
[ will noise it abroad. Build me a house more 
splendid than other houses, set me above my 
sisters, and I will reflect honor on you among 
men for the clothes I wear and the excellent 
shape of my figure.’ 

“And thus, unwittingly, Woman becomes 
again in the revolution of the ages what she 
was at first, the female creature, the possession, 
the thing for lust and for amusement—the 
cherished slave. For the death of woman’s 


soul follows when she pays with her body—a 


simple, immutable law. Woman in 
\merica, splendidly free and Queen! What 
have you done with the men who were given 
nto your charge? Clever, beautiful, brilliant 

-our most shining prize—but what have you 
done for the souls of the men given into your 
keeping? . . . The answer roars up from the 
city streets—the most material age and the 
most material men and least lovely civilization 
on God’s earth. No longer the fighting com- 
panion at man’s side, but reaching out for 
vourselves, after your own desires, you have 
become the slave of the Brute as you were 
before. And a neurotic slave. For when 
Woman is no longer comrade of man in the 
struggle, she is either Nothing or a—but blot 
the word!” 


IV. 


As a romance describing one phase of pres- 
ent-day American life, this work deserves spe- 
cial praise. It is an absorbingly interesting 
story of the present, palpitating with human 
interest and written in the fine style that marks 
all the work of Robert Herrick. Here the 
reader will follow with genuine interest the 
married careers of John Lane and Isabelle, of 
Robert Falkner and the frivolous Bessie, of 
the highly emotional Margaret Pole and her 
weak husband Larry, of scheming Conny 
Woodyard and her husband who is broken on 
the wheel of a woman’s ambition, of Vickers 
Price and his blasted life, of Alice and Steve 
Johnston and their great love, of Tom Cairy, 
the emotional vampire, whose power over 
women was as great as his moral perception 
was lacking, of Dr. Renault, the idealist, phil- 
osopher, physician and man, of Dicky Fosdick, 
rugged and sound at heart but unpopular 
because honest and brave in expressing his 
thoughts touching social injustice. All these 
and other characters live and move before the 
reader’s vision. With them we journey from 
St. Louis to Indiana, and thence to New York; 
to Continental Europe, to Colorado and the 
South; to the northern verge of Vermont, and 
to Oklahoma and the Panhandle of Texas. 
The background continually shifts and from 
time to time different actors play title parts, 
but the reader’s interest is held in an absorbing 
manner, through the light and gloom, through 
struggles, failures and success, through the 
long night and the dawning that comes to the 
leading characters after the stress and storm 
that threaten to wreck all that was of worth in 
their lives. 

It is a powerful and compelling novel of real 
life, and at the same time it is one of the most 
masterful studies of the marriage relation as it 
obtains in the society of the new-rich in 
America that has appeared in fiction. 

B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


The Government of England, By Professor 
A. Lawrence Lowell. Twovolumes. Over 
500 pages each. Cloth. Price, $4.00 net. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


HE AUTHOR of this work is in many 

respects most admirably equipped for 
the very important task he has essayed. He 
fills the chair of the Science of Government in 
Harvard University and is evidently in sym- 
pathy with his theme. He possesses the judi- 
cial mind in an eminent degree, and though he 
does not at all times rise above prejudice, he is 
on the whole fair and impartial in his treatment 
of special features and phases of English rule. 
His view-point, however, it must be remem- 
bered, is that of the conventional economist 
who has made a deep study of English govern- 
ment, with a very decided bias in favor of the 
representative government of the mother 
country, 

The work does not attempt to deal with the 
past history of the English government, so does 
not except incidentally indicate the long, toil- 
some and often turbulent struggle that marked 
the evolution of England’s present system of 
rule. In his preface the author observes: 

“Measured by the standards of duration, 
absence of violent commotions, maintenance 
of law and order, general prosperity and con- 
tentment of the people, and by the extent of its 
influence on the institutions and _ political 
thought of other lands, the English govern- 
ment has been one of the most remarkable the 
world has ever known. An attempt, there- 
fore, to study it at any salient epoch cannot be 
valueless; and the present is a salient epoch, 
for the nation has enjoyed something very near 
to manhood suffrage in the boroughs for forty 
years, and throughout the country more than 
twenty years, a period long enough for dem- 
ocracy to produce its primary, if not its ulti- 
mate effects. Moreover, England has one of 
the most interesting of popular governments, 
because it has had a free development little 
hampered by rigid constitutional devices. It 
is an organism constantly adapting itself to its 
environment, and hence in full harmony with 
national conditions. An endeavor has been 
made in these volumes to portray the present 


form of that organism and the forces which 
maintain its equilibrium, 

“In preparing a study of this kind one feels 
the need of limiting its scope, by reducing the 
denominator as Arthur Helps remarked. 
Hence the work covers only the English gov- 
ernment as it stands to-day; and further, only 
those institutions, national and local, that have 
a general bearing. The British Constitution 
is full of exceptions, of local customs and 
special acts with which town clerks must be 
familiar. They fill the path of these men 
with pitfalls, but they do not affect seriously 
the general principles of the government, and 
no attempt is made to describe them here. 
Even the institutions of Scotland and Ireland, 
interesting as they are in themselves, have 
been referred to only so far as they relate to 
the national government or throw light upon 
its working. 

“Even so limited, the subject is not without 
difficulties. The forces to be studied do not 
lie upon the surface, and some of them are not 
described in any document or found in any 
treatise. They can be learned only from men 
connected with the machinery of public life. 
A student must, therefore, rely largely upon 
conversations which he can use but cannot 
cite as authorities, and the soundness of his 
conclusions must be measured less by his ref- 
erences in footnotes than by the judgment of 
the small portion of the public that knows at 
first-hand the things whereof he speaks. The 
precise effect of the various forces at work 
must be a matter of opinion on which well- 
informed people may differ, and the writer has 
drawn the picture as it appeared to him,” 

The two volumes are divided into major 
sections embracing comprehensive examina- 
tions of “The Central Government,” “The 
Party System,” “Local Government,” “Edu- 
cation,” “The Church,” “The Empire,” “The 
Courts of Law,” and “Reflections”; and 
these are again sub-divided into sixty-seven 
chapters so classified as to give the reader a 
clear and intelligent grasp of the government 
in all its ramifications and its striking peculi- 
arities. Thus, after a fine and concise dis- 
cussion of the English Constitution in com- 
parison with those of other constitutional gov- 
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ernments, Professor Lowell passes to a con- 
sideration of such subjects as “The Crown,” 
“The Cabinet,” “The Executive Depart- 
ments,” “The Treasury,” “The Permanent 
Civil Service,” “The House of Commons,” 
“The Cabinet’s Control of the Commons,” 
“The Commons’ Control of the Cabinet,” 
“The Form and Contents of Statutes,” “ Pri- 
vate Bill Legislation,” “The House of Lords,” 
“The Cabinet and the House of Lords,” “The 
Cabinet and the Country,” “Party and Parlia- 
mentary System,” “Party Organization: in 
Parliament,” “Non-Party Organizations Out- 
side of Parliament,” “The Rise and Fall of 
the Liberal and Conservative Caucuses,” 
“The Functions of Party Organizations,” 
“The Labor Party,” “Candidates and Elec- 
tions,” “The Strength of Party Ties,” “ Polit- 
ical Oscillations,” “The Existing Parties,” 
“Areas of Local Government,” “The Town 
Council,” “The Powers and Resources of 
Boroughs,” “London,” “The London County 
Council,” “Municipal Trading,” “Public 
Elementary Education,” “Secondary Educa- 
tion,” “The Universities,” “Education in 
Scotland,” “Organization of the Church,” 
“Revenues of the Church,” “The Free Church 
Federation,” “Component Parts of the Em- 
pire,” “The Self-Governing Colonies,” “The 
Crown Colonies,” “India and the Protec- 
torates,” “Imperial Federation,” “History of 
the Courts,” “The Existing Courts,” “The 
English Conception of Law,” “Effects of the 
Conception of Law,” “Aristocracy and Dem- 
ocracy,” “Public, Private and Local Inter- 
ests,” “The Growth of Paternalism,” and 
“Party and Class Legislation.” 

From this partial table of contents the 
reader will gain some idea of the comprehen- 
sive character of the volumes, while the dis- 
cussions afford a clear presentation and 
explanation of the government in all its forms 
and aspects. 

We think it is not too much to say that this is 
the most important historical work of the year. 
It will hold the place of a standard work by 
the side of that fine work on The American 
Commonwealth, by the distinguished British 
Liberal statesman, Hon. James Bryce. 


The Romance of the Reaper. 


By Herbert N. 
Cloth. Pp. 184. 
New York: Doubleday, 


Casson. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00 net. 
Page & Company. 


Tuts book contains the wonder-story 
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of the transformation wrought by the reaper 
in the agricultural world. It is, as Mr. 
Casson points out, a fairy-like story, more 
wonderful than the tales of Aladdin. In 
the hands of the author, the story of the 
invention, the early struggles of the inventor, 
the great battles which followed, and finally the 
formation of a merger or trust, reads like a ro- 
mance, Itis written in the vivid dramatic style 
of the modern journalist. The author shows 
how before the invention of the reaper the 
world was always under the shadow of the grim 
specter of famine. One regrets, however, to 
notice at times what seems to us as a special 
plea for the trust and an attempt at justifica- 
tion, when no such attempt was called for by 
the demands of even-handed justice or his- 
toric verity, and the slurring over or ignoring 
of facts that are germane to the story of the 
progressive march of this trust. Especially 
do we regret to see this when we remember the 
splendid and effective work so fearlessly 
wrought in past years by Mr. Casson for the 
cause of justice for the people and against the 
spirit of injustice, avarice and mastership 
which is the dominating spirit of all the 
modern greed-crazed monopolies and trusts, 
If he had as industriously interviewed those 
who have bravely fought against the exactions, 
the methods and the acts of the trusts as he 
has to interview the trust magnates and their 
employés and handy-men, he might not have 
made a story so pleasing and profitable to the 
trusts or to the apologists for trusts in general, 
but he would, we think, have given us a book 
of far greater worth from both an economic 
and historic point of view. At times the vivid 
imagination of Mr. Casson seems to take pos- 
session of his mental machinery, and at such 
times glowing pictures are given that are well 
calculated to convey a very erroneous impres- 
sion to the general or superficial reader who 
knows nothing of the real life, struggles and 
rewards of the vast majority of the American 
farmers. The following extracts will serve 
to illustrate what we have in mind 

“Talk of the money-mad Trusts! They 
might have reason to be mad if they owned the 
farms, instead of their watered stock. When 
we remember that the American Farmer earns 
enough in seventeen days to buy out Standard 
Oil, and enough in fifty days to wipe Carnegie 
and the Steel Trust off the industrial map, the 
story of the trusts seems like ‘the short and 
simple annals of the poor.’ 

“One American harvest would buy the 
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kingdom of Belgium, king and all. Two 
would buy Italy. ‘Three would buy Austria- 
Hungary. And five, at a spot-cash price, 
would take Russia from the Czar. 

“Talk of swollen fortunes! With the set- 
ting of every sun, the money-box of the 
American Farmer bulges with the weight of 
twenty-four new millions. Only the most 
athletic imagination can conceive of such a 
torrent of wealth, 

“Place your finger on the pulse of your 
wrist and count the heart-beats: one—two— 
three—four, With every four of those quick 
throbs, day and night, a thousand dollars 
clatters into the gold-bin of the American 
Farmer.” 

Ilow stupid we have all been, and how 
unwarranted in condemning the Standard-Oil 
king, the campaign-contributing, government- 
corrupting and Jaw-defying railroads, the 
insatiable avarice of the harvester, elevator, 
coal and other trusts, and in wasting our sym- 
pathy on farmers whose crops have so fre- 
quently been so juggled with by the trusts in 
conspiracy with the railways, and through 
the extortionate charges of the latter, that the 
tilleys of the soil have had little or nothing to 
show for their toilsome year’s labor. ‘Truly, 
it is time the farmer awoke, if our corre- 
spondent is correct. He should rub his sleepy 
eyes and appreciate the fact that he is the 
possessor of riches beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice; that luxury is his companion; that he is 
the real plutocrat of the nation; and perhaps 
when he realizes that his mythical money- 
boxes are literally bulging with wealth, he will 
gladly submit to the continued extortions of 
the insatiable avarice of the harvester, the 
beef, the machinery and the oil trust and other 
plunderers of the toilers, whose wealth, unlike 
his own, is so obviously in evidence excepting 
on the assessor’s books. Perhaps, indeed, the 
opulent farmer will be moved to contribute 
something to Mr. Rockefeller and other trust 
magnates to equalize things, so that the oil 
king and his associates will not feel the pinch 
of poverty in the presence of the luxurjous 
farming population, 

The unfortunate thing about such rose- 
colored pictures as Mr. Casson draws is that 
they do not in any wise present the true con- 
ditions of the American farmer. The most 
that can be said is that they glimpse excep- 
tions and are in no sense typical. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that when the handy- 
men of the plutocracy and the army of cor- 
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poration-controlled campaign spell-binders and 
“kept” editors indulge in their pipe-dreams 
for the purpose of anesthetizing the voters 
until after election, in order that the reign of 
the trusts and Wall-street high financiers may 
continue, they will draw from just such fairy- 
stories as the above in order to deceive that 
part of the population that does not know the 
facts. There is a very great difference 
between the selling price of an agricultural 
crop and the net return to the farmer after the 
railways have levied an extortionate charge to 
meet the payment of dividends on watered 
stock and princely salaries to favored officials, 
and after the trusts which control practically 
all of life’s necessities have taken their toll for 
the enormous enrichment of a few score of 
unscrupulous, gold-crazed heads of govern- 
ment-corrupting corporations, ‘The trusts buy 
low and sell high, and thus stand between the 
producer and the consumer, It is true that 
in certain localities the farmers have begun to 
unite in codéperative ways, building elevators 
and handling their grain and some other 
products in such a way as to escape some of 
the robbery from which they have long 
suffered, but such coéperation is too slight as 
yet to materially change the farmer’s condi- 
tion, It is valuable as a prophecy of what the 
farmer may do and may become, when he 
unites in coéperative societies so as to build 
the machinery needed by the coéperators to 
control the sale of their own products, which 
are now controlled by the great trusts, and 
when through his vote the people take over the 
great public-service corporations which have 
been the fountain-head of corruption and 
oppression and the mighty stronghold of Wall- 
street gambling and general business immor- 
ality. Then and then only will he become 
truly prosperous, independent and in a true 
sense a free man 


A Little Land and a Living. By Bolton Hall. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 287. Price, $1.00. 
New York: The Arcadia Press, 150 Nassau 
Street. 


Tuis little work by Bolton Hall is a fitting 
companion to his excellent Three Acres and 
Liberty which appeared a year ago and was 
favorably noticed in THe Arena at the time 
of its publication. 

Mr. Hall is doing a work of greater import- 
ance than we of the present day can appreciate 
in turning the eyes and desires of the people 
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from the feverish, artificial, crowded, soul- 


destroying life of the city, to the country, with 


its pure air, its light, quiet and sanitary- 
promoting conditions. He is not only reawak- 
ening the land hunger in the heart of the 
people, but he is in a perfectly practical manner 
showing precisely how the poor man can 
become measurably independent on a little 
patch of land; or how, by wise and judicious 
action his wage may be supplemented by a 
considerable source of income from a small 
piece of land. 

In New Zealand, where the railways are 
owned and operated by the government and 
where the government is conducted in the 
interests of the people instead of in the interests 
of small privileged classes and their political 
retainers, as is the case in America at the 
present time, the legislators promote in every 
way possible the settling up of the country by 
smal] land-holders, and in order to do this the 
railways carry the dwellers from a radius of 
forty miles of the cities, to and from their 
work, and their children to and from school, at 
a nominal price, about equivalent to our 
street-car fares. This affords to thousands 
upon thousands of poor men the opportunity 
to acquire homes and become independent, 
which will not be offered in America until the 
people overthrow the present domination of 
politics by public-service corporations and 
political bosses and reéstablish a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people. 
Then such wise and statesmanlike measures 
will be promptly put into practical operation. 
But even under present conditions, as Mr. 
Hall shows, much can be done by those who 
are wise enough to make the start and who are 
not afraid to lovingly labor. In his foreword 
the author observes: 

“Those who are facing the problem of rear- 
ing a family on a weekly wage, with the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar decreasing, will 
find much in this book to encourage them to 
reach out for a better, saner living, through 
cultivating the little lands, 

“Those who know most of farming believe 
that it is only a question of once learning what 
to do and how to do it, to draw many of the 
city workers to the outlying lands. This 

| Little Land and a Living aims to do; not to 
induce the unfamiliar to rush headlong into 
farming, but to encourage those who feel the 
pressure Of city life to study how they may get 
away from the overcrowded city into nearby 
country, where the gardens may first be made 
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an adjunct to the income and later, perhaps, 
prove the source of the income.” 

The work contains fifteen chapters. Some 
idea of its practical character and value may 
be gleaned from the following titles of some of 
the principal discussions: “ Life, Not Merely 
Making a Living,” “Buying a Garden,” 
“Vacant-Lot Gardening,” “Reasonable Pros- 
pects,” “Record Yields,” “ Ways of Working,” 
“Money and Time Required,” “Growing 
Under Glass,” “Animals for Profit,” “Fruit 
Growing,” “Horticulture,” “Coéperation in 
Operation,” and “The Profession of Farm- 
ing.” 

We heartily recommend this work to all our 
readers who live on the land and to all those 
who dream of some time coming into intimate 
touch with the Great Mother. It is as fasci- 
nating as a romance. It is reasonable and 
practical, showing not only what has been and 
is being done, but precisely how one should 
proceed to increase his income or gain a free, 
independent, normal, wholesome life through 
cultivation of the land. 


An Open Letter to Cardinal Gibbons. By Paul 
Sabatier. Cloth. Pp. 88. Price, 69 cents 
net. Boston: Sherman, French & Com- 
pany. 


One oF the most important religious con- 
troversial books of the year is a little volume 
by the distinguished French scholar, Paul 
Sabatier, reviewing the amazing and sweeping 
denunciation of the French government by 


Cardinal Gibbons. Seldom in modern times 
has recklessness or ignorance of facts with 
which the speaker pretended to be conversant 
been more pronounced than in the interview 
with which Cardinal Gibbons sought to sway 
the American mind and inflame religious 
prejudices against the government of France, 
Recklessness so bold and unblushing from any 
source would be a subject for profound regret, 
but coming from the highest authority in the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, it is 
little less than morally criminal, and it is well 
indeed that the scholarly, broad-minded and 
masterful Frenchman has replied in an 
authoritative manner to the calumny against 
his people and government. 

At the outset it is interesting to note the 
intellectual and religicus attitude of the author. 
These he gives in the following words: 

“I began by loving the church without 
knowing too well why, perhaps the best way to 
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love. I love her as one loves his mother and 
country. Were I disposed to seek some of the 
reasons for this mysterious tie, one of the first 
would be, without doubt, the longing for the 
unity of the church. True, it has brought 
her to commit many blunders and many 
crimes; but the dream of oneness, of unity, 
summed up so well in the word catholic, does 
it not form the prophetic program of the 
society which we wish to develop and towards 
which, by various ways but with equal devoted- 
ness, the working and intellectual classes of the 
nineteenth century journeyed ? 

“To-day more than ever do I love her, in 
so much as now she is a prey to a formidable 
crisis.” 

The author then proceeds to point out the 
fact that there are two kinds of Catholics. 
He observes: 

“There are two kinds of Catholics, the dead, 
materialistic, clerical Catholics—and the living 
Catholics. 

“Why, if distinguishing these two large 
tendencies, should I not point them out? 
Why refuse our sympathy, our respect, our 
admiration for those Catholics of good will, 
more numerous than is supposed, who, thor- 
oughly anxious to remain loyal children of the 
church, forget not that above the Pope stands 
the Credo; above the Credo, the Gospels and 
above the Gospels the Individual Conscience; 
that man is not made for the church, but the 
church for man, .. . 

“But what must be thought of their oppo- 
nents, those Catholics who cry out for liberty 
with so much violence at the very moment 
when, in order to down their brethren, they 
have recourse only to intimidations and 
pressure ?” 

In order that there might be no possibility 
that the prelate had been misquoted, M. 
Sabatier wrote to him for an authentic state- 
ment of his exact words. In reply the Car- 
dina] sent a copy of the Baltimore Sun con- 
taining his utterance, and this, with the spirit 
of fairness that marks the entire volume, is 
reproduced in full. M. Sabatier also reprints 
the scare headlines that accompanied the 
article and the editorial condensation of the 
salient points in the interview. After repro- 
ducing the digest of the charges made by the 
Cardinal, the Frenchman replies to each in a 
brief paragraph before entering into the more 
elaborate examination of the Cardinal's entire 
utterance. As space prevents our giving as 
extended quotations from the Jatter | art of the 
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volume as we could wish, we reproduce the 
Baltimore Sun’s editorial summary of the six 
charges made by Cardinal Gibbons, and M. 
Sabatier’s six categorical replies. Our readers 
will thus obtain the gist both of the claims 
made (ignorantly, let us hope) by the American 
Cardinal, and the refutation in a nutshell by 
one of the most scholarly and eminent of the 
broadly and deeply religious Frenchmen. 
Here is the succinct summary of the points 
made by Cardinal Gibbons: 

I, “Iam weighing my words, and I say with 
deliberate conviction that the leaders of the 
present French government are actuated by 
nothing less than hatred of religion. 

II. “Perhaps the feature of the situation 
that will surprise us most and call for our just 
indignation as Americans is the French 
government’s absolute disregard for the prop- 
erty rights of the church, She has been de- 
spoiled of the salaries granted to the ministers 
of religion as a compensation for the funds 
which the church relinquished under that 
express condition. 

III. “In addition, the law of separation 
entirely ignores the constitution and laws of 
the church, a situation which has no parallel 
in our American method of keeping church 
and state separate. 

IV. “Should the church accept the present 
law she has before her the very likely pros- 
pect of gradual extinction by due process of 
law. 

V. “If the separation of church and state 
in France meant just what it means in the 
United States there would have been no such 
hue and cry raised against it. 

VI. “I have too much confidence in the 
French nation . . . to believe that it will not 
rise and reject the leaders who are seeking to 
destroy religion and bringing disgrace upon 
the name of France.” 

M. Sabatier’s replies to the above statements 
are as follows: 

I. “To prove hatred of religion, the Car- 
dinal gives not one fact. He merely alleges 
words of MM. Briand, Jaurés and Viviani. 
The echo which the words of M. Viviani, 
cited by him, brought suffice to show how 
extraordinary they are. 

“Those of M. Jaurés in their original form 
are unattackable orthodoxy and perhaps it 
would not be impossible to find similar 
expressions in St. Thomas. Last November 
(1906) a Roman prelate read at a social 
gathering a page of a speech, just delivered by 
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M. Jaurés, and drew tears of religious emotion 
from many of his hearers. 

“As to the words which Cardinal Gibbons 
imputes to M. Briand, they were never 
uttered. 

II. “This is a mistake. The ministers of 
worship drew salaries as state officials. There 
is not a single word in the Concordat that 
offers these salaries as a sort of compensation 
in return for the property confiscated at the 
Revolution. 

III. “Another mistake. The law, being, 
as it should be, the same for all denomina- 
ions, could not enter into the details of any 
particular organization. But M. Briand de- 
clared in the tribune of Parliament that sec- 
tion 4 implies, so far as Catholic worship is con- 
cerned, canonical communion of the priest 
with the bishop; of the bishop with the Pope. 

IV. “How can this be accepted, when it is 
known that the great majority of the French 
episcopate petitioned the Pope to give a loyal 
trial to the new law? 

V. “Let American Catholics who boast so 
highly of their separation read simply the Bull 
Vehementer. Therein they will see that sep- 
aration is absolutely condemned. If, then, 
the Holy See supports it in America, it is a tol- 
eration entirely forced upon it and merely 
provisional. Pius X., who after having sol- 
emnly consulted the French episcopate, paid 
no heed to their answers, might also some day, 
when his thoughts shall wander beyond the 
ocean, take it into his head to force the same 
pure and healthy doctrine in America. 

VI. “No, France will not rise against her 
government for the excellent reason that it is 
the expression of her own will. If she believes 
it is not perfect, still she judges it is perfectible 
and in her eyes that is the main point.” 

The author speaks as one who knows—a 
Frenchman in hearty sympathy with the Cath- 
olic religion but who has little sympathy with 
the meddling, autocratic, clerical bureaucracy 
or the Jesuits and Clericals who seek to rule 
the state and destroy public secular education 
and that wholesome freedom of religion which 
has been the glory of Protestant lands. In 
one place he observes, speaking of what he is 
going to give his readers: 

“*Facts—facts indeed easily verifiable—will 
be found herein. On every side it is evident 
that those who call upon the French govern- 
ment to stop the religious persecution have 
read neither the Concordat nor the text of the 
new law and only from afar followed events 
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in France. But why hesitate, when a Car- 
dinal sketches dramatically the abominable 
tyranny flourishing among us? 

“Unhappily, the Archbishop of Baltimore 
himself seems to have been led rather by 
impressions than by a calm, serene study of 
the facts and the documents.” 

Again he observes: 

“It is evident that at the very moment the 
Holy See condemned the law under the 
pretext that jt would give to the laity a high 
hand over the church, its own stand was 
inspired by laymen like MM. Pjou, Grosseau, 
Costa and others known only to France by 
their hatred for democratic ideas.” 

Seldom has a great religious scholar admin- 
istered a rebuke more richly merited than the 
following: 

“In your latest ringing interview, you no 
longer seem to body forth your sympathy with 
the church of France, but rather to stir up 
against French government and Parliament 
opinions in the United States. Now this is a 
serious fault on the part of a man filling so 
elevated a station and who adds to his declara- 
tion all the emphasis possible in saying: ‘I 
weigh my words.’ If the state of affairs in 
France is so harmful to Catholicism, is it not 
strange that you waited longer than a year 
before making this indignant protest? That 
you allowed so long a time to go by would be 
understood, if the law once at work had 
proven filled with pitfalls or had been carried 
out in a hateful, tyrannical spirit. Now, just 
the opposite is the case, and our government 
has not ceased from interpreting it in a straight- 
forward, liberal way. 


“A plain Frenchman, who loves his smal] 
country, France, and our large country, the 
church, I feel myself forced to tell you how 
deplorable are your grave and solemn words. 
since they are calculated to create in those who 
depend solely upon them entirely wrong ideas 
about that which goes on among us at this 
moment.” 

We regret that it is impossible to give a 
more extended notice of this important work. 
It is a book that should be read by all those 
who would be fair to France and who have 
been misled by the gross misrepresentations 
and false statements scattered broadcast by 
men whose position gives their utterances an 
authority that would not attach to the words 
of obscure individuals. It is a volume that 
should be widely circulated. 
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The Young Malejactor, A Study in Juvenile 
Delinquency. By Thomas Travis, Ph. D, 
Introduction by Judge Ben. B. Lindsey. 
C]oth. Pp. 270. Price, $1.50 net. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


ly ANYTHING more is needed to prove that 
criminals are, for the most part, the legitimate 
product of the conditions under which they are 
horn and reared, the need is supplied in the 
volume under review. This is a thorough, 
scholarly, honest work. Its importance con- 
sists not only in what it teaches but also in that 
it shows us the limitations of our knowledge of 
one of the great vital questions of the hour, 
The causes of juvenile delinquency are not to 
be stated dogmatically. ‘The study of these 
causes has just begun. It lies somewhere in 
will, heredity and environment, but since will 
and heredity are in the last analysis modified 
by environment, environment may for all 
practical purposes be considered the chief 
cause. 

The cure is in the supply of proper food and 
in home versus institutional training. ‘The 
child needs individual care and the mother- 
Proper food is the basis not only of 
The prob- 
lem is one,too great for organized charity; 
it is the problem of the state. 

In his introduction to this volume, Judge 
Lindsey of Denver makes this declaration: 
‘Since at least ninety-five per cent. of children 
who are dealt with as delinquent are no differ- 
ent from the average child but are such 
because their environment is different, to dea] 
with the subject of delinquency we must 
necessarily deal with a great many other sub- 
jects which pertain to the causes of delin- 
quency.” And Judge Lindsey further affirms 
that we must take cognizance of every social, 
economic, political and educational condition 
that concerns the state. The child is the 
state, and the state is the child, 

The foregoing expresses in a nutshell the 
conclusions of the book, Not more than five 
or eight per cent. of juvenile delinquents are 
natural criminals. Children for the most part 
a:e born on a plane of moral and physical 
eq! ality, but on the very day of birth, environ- 
ment begins its work. The question of food, 
the supply and quality, becomes a great moral 
question. On its solution depends the future 
of millions of the human race. The poverty 
of the home, the ignorance of the parents, the 
character of the neighborhood, the force of 
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habit, are factors which act and react on one 
another until it is almost impossible to discern 
between cause and effect, but that there is a 
cause and that it can be found and removed 
is the hopeful conclusion. 

But while the problem is one for the state, 
the work is that of the individual and is tobe 
done in the home, natural or foster. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and reform are spoiled by institutional- 
ization and branding.” The influence of a 
wholesome personality exerted in the atmos- 
phere of a home is the proper form of treat- 
ment for the normal delinquent. ‘The insti- 
tution should be permanently employed for 
the very small percentage of natural criminals 
only. 

The volume has many valuable statistical 
tables and gives many noteworthy incidents 
and illustrations, 

Rosert E. BisBee. 


Anarchism and Socialism. By George Plech- 
anoff. Translated by Eleanor M. Aveling. 
Introduction by Robert Rives LaMonte. 
Cloth. Pp. 148. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Company. 


THE SUN rises in the east—but who would 
expect that the crowning sun of modern intel- 
lectual activity, George Plechanoff, should 
also appear on that dark eastern spot of man- 
kind’s abode—Russia? However inconceiv- 
able it seems, nevertheless it is a fact, that the 
author of this work was born in the brutal- 
ized domain of the Czar, and there it was that 
this master mind developed to such gigantic 
proportions as to bewilder the rest of the 
thinking world and hasten its forward march 
along the highway of civilization. 

In this work on Anarchism and Socialism, 
Plechanoff informs the reading public that 
in this age of social enlightenment and serious 
reasoning, Utopian hallucinations cannot ma- 
ture; that knowledge and common sense 
revolt against it, and that economic evolution 
and sociological research are putting the ban 
on it in a most emphatic manner. Moreover, 
he silences once and forever the subservient 
mouthpieces of the opponents of socialism 
who are endeavoring to misrepresent it by 
mixing it up with Utopianism, anarchism and 
various other theories. 

In the chapters comprising this volume, the 
author, after seriously reviewing the trend 
of thought, from the materialists of the 
eighteenth century to the modern socialists, 
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openly attacks not only the anarchomaniacs 
of the illegal type, but the “legal” ones as 
well—the bourgeosie itself, and in a logical 
manner exposes the fallacies of their phil- 
osophy. 

Of the modern bourgeois society Plech- 
anoff says: 

“In this society, satiated and rotten to the 
marrow of its bones, where all faiths are long 
since dead, where all sincere opinions appear 
ridiculous . . . there are people who lend 
a willing ear to the song of the anarchist 
siren.” 

As to the anarchists themselves, he has the 
following to say: 

“The anarchists are Utopians. Their point 
of view has nothing in common with that of 
modern scientific socialism. . . . The anar- 
chists are the abstractors of quintessence, 
who can only fully draw forth some poor con- 
clusions from certain mummified principles. 
They have nothing to do with soeial science, 
which, in its onward march has distanced 
them by at least half a century. Their ‘pro- 
found thinkers,’ their ‘lofty theorists,’ do not 
even succeed in making the two ends of their 
reasoning meet. They are the decadent 
Utopians, stricken with incurable intellectual 
anemia. . And it is especially their 
so-called tactics that are harmful to the 
proletariat. . . . Thus, in the name of the 
revolution, the anarchists serve the cause of 
reaction; in the name of morality they approve 
the most inmoral acts; in the name of 
individual liberty they trample under 
foot all the rights of their fellows.” 

To strengthen the above contention and 
to show the contrast between anarchist 
Utopianism and socialist philosophy, Plech- 
anoff quotes this brilliant assertion from 
Karl Marx’s Zur Kritik der Politischen Ekon- 
omie: 

“In the social production of their lives, 
men enter upon certain definite, necessary 
relations, relations independent of their will, 
relations of production that correspond with 
definite degrees of development of their mate- 
rial production forces. The totality of these 
relations of production constitute the economic 
structure of society, the true basis from which 
arises a juridical and political superstructure 
to which definite social forms of consciousness 
correspond. The mode of production of 
material life determines the social, political 
and intellectual processes of life. It is not 
the consciousness of mankind that deter- 
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mines their being, but, on the contrary, their 
social being that determines their conscious- 
ness. Ina certain stage of their development, 
the material forces of production of society 
come into contradiciton with the existing 
relations of production, or, which is only a 
juridical expression for the same thing, with 
the relations of property within which they 
had hitherto moved. From forms for the 
development of these forces of production, 
they are transformed into their fetters. We 
then enter upon an epoch of social revolu- 
tion.” 

Plechanoff shows clearly that we are 
already in the midst of this revolution and 
that there is no escape from it. It is upon 
us and its velocity is increasing as the days 
roll by. Undoubtedly, things are moving 
fast enough and unceremoniously drag us 
along. As a socialist, he recognizes this fact. 
Does the anarchist recognize it? No, answers 
Plechunoff. The anarchist is a Utopian; 
his vision is not clear enough. Therefore he 
misconstrues the workings of the social forces 
and, worst of all, reacts on them. 

Taken as a whole this volume is a master- 
piece that surpasses every other work on these 
subjects. It contains the quintessence of the 
progressive thought of the past two centuries. 
It is an invaluable contribution to art and 
literature. It is a treatise that concerns not 
only the world of to-day but of the future;as 
well. In a word, George Plechanoff’s splen- 
did work on Anarchism and Socialism must 
be read by every thinking man and woman 
who desires to know what we are, where we 
are, and whither we are drifting. 

Sau, Beaumont. 
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Paths to the Heights. By Sheldon Leavitt. 
Cloth. Pp. 266. Price, $1.00, net. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 


AccorpinG to the publisher’s statement, 
this book “is the amazing record of one 
physician’s work, who boldly forsook drugs, 


and relied instead upon the tremendous 
inner forces of mind controlling body, His 
theory of life and articles of faith are evolved 
from practical experience, and differ radi- 
cally from orthodox theology and medicine on 
the one side, and Christian Science on the 
other.” 

A challenge like this commands immediate 
interest. We read the book and find it 
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rational and instructive in many respects. 
To-day it is a matter of universal knowledge 
that the “tremendous inner forces of mind” 
have a mighty influence on the body. These 
forces should, of course, be utilized. They 
need authoritative calling forth and wise, 
loving direction. But why forsake drugs? 
They, too, are expressions of mind, of the 
Divine Mind in the last analysis. They have 
their place in codperation with the human 
mind. It remains simply for man to learn 
their nature and use them wisely. To dis- 
card them utterly because they are some- 
times abused is a confession of ignorance and 
weakness. The world will not be redeemed 
until we learn to prove all things and hold 
fast that which is good. 

The author touches upon many very inter- 
esting themes, such as heredity and person- 
ality, sub-conscious thinking and phenomena, 
the three-fold nature, the value of faith, pre- 
natal influence, qualities required in mental 
healing, the origin of disease, the power of 
suggestion and unrecognized telepathy. Of 
this last he says: 

“Through the subliminal we come into 
intimate relationship with all cosmic active- 
ities and are able to tap the common reservoir 
While this cannot be 


of knowledge at will. 


demonstrated, there is every reason to believe 


it true. This being admitted, it is fair to 
suppose that our springs of thought and action 
are supplied by knowledge and suggestion 
drawn from sundry widely-separated sources, 
and that to such supply we are indebted for 
what is looked upon as spontaneity. A 
further fair presumption is that sub-conscious- 
ness, being in so intimate relationship to all 
that the cosmos holds, is able on occasion to 
draw from any and every source whatever 
information it may deem desirable.” 

Startling as this theory seems it is nothing 
new. It has been suggested many times in 
the past ages and may be true, but has never 
yet been proved. It stands, then, to-day in 
the realm of speculation, speculation interest- 
ing, possibly innocent, but speculation still, 
and speculation is not a proper basis for a 
work that involves taking chances with human 
life. 

Mental therapeutists are to have a great 
place in the life of the future, but they will 
advance more rapidly by hastening slowly 
and by keeping under their feet the solid 
ground of demonstration. 

Rosert E. BisBee. 
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The Hocus-Pocus Money-Book. By Albert 
Griffin. Pp. 200. Mailed, by the author, 
for 25 cents—or five for $1.00. Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Tuts book is devoted to the consideration 
of the most vitally important phase of the 
Money Problem—which phase, strange to 
say, is the only one that has never been gen- 
erally discussed—to wit: The use of absolutely 
fictitious capital as money. And, insep- 
arable from this, is keeping the volume of 
real money ruinously small in order to compel 
people to use this mythical hocus-pocus money 
substitute. 

As business cannot be transacted without 
money, there ought to be enough of it always 
available to enable all the people to freely 
exchange their services and products. Any- 
thing short of this automatically and neces- 
sarily discriminates against the many and in 
favor of the few. 

Mr. Griffin holds that the only purpose of 
““money is its use as” the medium of exchange. 
And, further, that the “law of supply and 
demand,” which applies to money as inexor- 
ably as to everything else, requires that every- 
thing that actually does the work of money— 
and does nothing else—shall be recognized 
and counted as “money.” 

The best possible money is that the exchange 
(not the commodity) value of which varies the 
least. As it is impossible to do business 
without money of some kind, even poor 
money is better than none; but the policy of 
the government should be to constantly 
increase the quantity of the best, until there 
is enough of it, and to decrease that of all 
poorer kinds until only the best remains. 

Between eight and ten thousand million 
dollars of the money now in actual use in 
this country is made by bankers out of abso- 
lutely nothing—but, although it has no exist- 
ence, it increases the profiits and power of 
the bankers who make it—and has exactly the 
same effect on prices, values and business that 
the creation or destruction of an equal amount 
of real money would have. 

This book makes clear the fact that the 
managers of “banks of deposit ”—who actually 
make billions of dollars of hocus-pocus 
money, literally out of nothing—really con- 
stitute The Money Power; that they and 
their allies are the organizers of all the trusts; 
that the periodic expansion of their so-called 
loans of hocus-pocus money is the cause of 
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every unhealthy business boom; and that its 
actual or relative contraction is the only cause 
of commercial panics and long periods of 
business depression—with all of the sickening 
calamities and misery that always results from 
them. 

It ought to go without saying that any kind 
of real money, with the nation behind it, must 
be better than unreal money, for which only 
some local bank is responsible. Moreover, 
as the demand for money never decreases, 
but necessarily always increases as fast as 
population and productive power increases, 
the volume of money in circulation should 
never be “contracted”; and, as an “elastic” 
currency is one that is alternately expanded 
and contracted, it is ineradically vicious. 

This book contains the most remarkable 
and luminous financial table ever constructed 

-giving the most important facts about the 
four branches of the deposit banking and 
hocus-pocus money-manufacturing system, 
for 1888, and each of the following fifteen 
years—separately and collectively. It would 
take pages to merely enumerate the eye-opening 
facts which this table makes clear. Moreover, 


on the back of it is a full explanation of how 
it was constructed, so that any person can 


analyze the official reports of any bank, and 
learn the amount of purely fictitious capital 
it uses as money—and for which it collects 
interest from the people. 

At present, with each book is sent a 
twenty-four-page memorial to Congress, issued 
by the Real Money League, of Topeka, 
Kansas, which brings the most important 
figures of the table down to 1907, and shows 
that, at the time of the late panic, the banks 
of deposit, taken as a whole, had every dollar 
of their capital, surplus, undivided profits, 
and bank notes—and $910,000,000 of their 
depositors’ money—invested in property in 
their Own name; and yet, with that much 
less than nothing left, they reported their loans 
and discounts at $7,580,000,000. 

The remedy proposed by the author is 
more real money, of some kind, and safer 
banking; that hereafter, all money shall be 
made by the National government and paid 
out by it (not “loaned”’) directly to the 
people, in quantities sufficient to make it easy 
for all to exchange their services and products; 
that, in connection with the issuing of more 
real money by the government, all banks of 
deposit shall be required to increase their 
reserves, from time to time, until they reach a 
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minimum of at least twenty-five per cent.; 
and that this substitution of real money for 
unreal shall be continued so long as the results 
are found to be beneficient. 


The Meaning of the Times and Other Speeches. 
By Albert J. Beveridge. Cloth. Pp. 431. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tuts volume contains almost thirty speeches 
by Senator Beveridge, some of which are 
excellent, and others might well have been 
omitted. The spectacle of a United States 
Senator who has stood forth as a Christian, 
presumably under the compulsion of the moral 
idealism of the Great Nazarene, defending 
imperialism and eulogizing Senator Mark 
Hanna, the most odious of all the typical 
modern political bosses who in recent decades 
have become the accredited voice of the feudal- 
ism of privileged wealth, is anything but edi- 
fying. The work, moreover, is full of ingeni- 
ous pleas for the corporation interests that are 
calculated to throw dust in the eyes of unthink- 
ing and undiscriminating readers who are 
prone to accept without question presenta- 
tions when made by statesmen who pose as 
Christian gentlemen. There was a time when 
Senator Beveridge bade fair to be a noble and 
inspiring leader in the cause of just and demo- 
cratic government—such a leader as Senator 
LaFollette has become; but the allurements 
of the feudalism of privileged wealth, which 
seduced and debauched the Republican party, 
proved too much for the ambitious young 
Indiana politician. Like Roosevelt, like 
Lodge and Taft, he became an opportunist 
politician. Many admirers of Mr. Beveridge 
were for some time at a loss to understand why 
he did not second the magnificent battle so 
long carried forward by Senator LaFollette 
against the great law-defying, politics-corrupt- 
ing and people-oppressing railroad corpora- 
tions. Some time later, however, a story went 
the rounds of the press, describing how Sen- 
ator Beveridge, after eating in a restaurant, 
made the embarrassing discovery that he had 
no change with him. He explained the situa- 
tion to the skeptical and unfeeling proprietor 
of the eating-house, who, however, remained 
a doubting Thomas and refused to let the 
statesman depart until he could pay his bill or 
prove his identity; whereupon Senator Bev- 
eridge fished out of his pockets a number of 
railroad passes. This proved satisfactory to 
the boniface, and the facts served to throw an 
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illuminating light on Senator Beveridge’s 
blindness to the crimes of the great public- 
service law-defiers. 

In some lines, as in child-labor, Senator 
Beveridge has done valiant and much-needed 
work and deserves all the credit that rightfully 
belongs to a public servant who does his duty 
in the presence of an evil. But he has proved 
himself preéminently an opportunist politi- 
cian, ready to follow the party, which, in turn, 
hunts with the corporations, trusts and privi- 
leged interests. 

A great and splendid opportunity was 
offered ti.is young statesman—an opportunity 
to endear |.imself to the hearts of the people as 
Lincoln endeared himself and as Senator 
LaFollette is endearing himself, by resolutely 
fighting corrupt machines, unscrupulous bosses 
and the law-defying and corrupt corporations 
that are destroying the Republic. But he 
elected to jcin the forces of class and machine- 
rule, and |.is speeches show time and again the 
lack of tl.e true ring of single-hearted states- 
mans}].ip which places the ideals of the great 
Declaration, the principles of democracy and 
the rights of the people above all thought of 
self, party advantage or of corporate interests. 


The Church of To-day. By Joseph Henry 
Crooker. Boards. Pp. 177. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 


Ir 1s a significant fact that to-day, while 
there are comparatively few dogmatic theo- 
logical works appearing, there are a surpris- 
ingly large number of virile books being pub- 
lished which deal with Christian life and 
work, treated in a manner that is well calcu- 
lated to awaken the better side of man’s life 
instead of arousing, as is inevitably the case in 
dogmatic or creedal discussions, prejudice 
and antagonism, 

Among the very suggestive and helpful little 
religious works which have recently appeared 
is a volume from the pen of the well-known 
New England clergyman, Joseph Henry 
Crooker, entitled The Church of To-day. Itis 
a plea for the church as a great living organ- 
ism which by binding together the old and the 
young shall be able successfully to war against 
morally disintegrating influences at work on 
every side, The little volume contains eleven 
chapters in which are presented and dis- 
cussed “The Problem,” “Religion Grows, but 
the Church Declines,” “Obstacles in the Way 
of the Church,” “The Present Situation,” 
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“Religion as a Corporate Life,” ‘What 
Creates the Church,” “What the Church Con- 
tributes,” “Illustrations of Value,” ‘More 
Needed than Ever,” “Sinners Inside and 
Saints Outside,” and “Jesus and the Church,” 

Though the author is a liberal thinker, his 
work is quite conservative in tone. It is a 
strong, able and earnest plea for closer union 
of men and women for the carrying forward 
of the fundamental truths of religion and the 
elevation of society to a higher and nobler 
plane of existence. 


Sermons Which Have Won Souls, A Series 
of Stirring Evangelistic Sermons. By Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. Containing also, “The 
Pastor as a Personal Soul-Winner.” Large 
12 mo., decorated cloth cover. Almost 500 
pages. Price, $1.40 net. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 


JosH Buuras, I think it was, who said, 
“] never argue against a success,”” Whatever 
one may think of the methods employed by 
the Rev. Louis Albert Banks to gain audi- 
ences, to sell books, to hold the public atten- 
tion, one thing seems certain, he is a success. 
While others criticize and fail, he does things. 
He gets to himself great opportunities and 
improves them, He writes a great many 
books and gets them read. He is industrious, 
versatile, irrepressible. ‘The glory of his life 
is that he throws all his mighty energies into 
the battle for the right. If his sermons at 
times seem commonplace, they nevertheless, 
for the most part, ring true. At times he 
tends to cant and preaches in the language of 
tradition, but a certain amount of accommoda- 
tion to one’s hearers is necessary in order to 
be understood. If the sermons at times seem 
like patchwork the pieces are of good material. 
One is Jed to wonder where the author finds all 
his illustrations and beautiful quotations. As 
a reader he must be nearly omnivorous, and 
have a good system for conserving his re- 
sources. He exploits all literature and is at 
home in any company. He notes the beauty 
of the wayside flower as well as that of the 
rose in the garden of the gods, 

And yet I wish it were possible for a man 
like Banks to get free from much that fetters 
him and others of his kind. I wish he might 
get out from under the bondage to cant and 
tradition and preach a gospel as free as the 
song of the birds. The very title, Sermons 
Which Have Won Souls, is open to question. 
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Won Souls to What? And how do we know 
when souls are won? The winning of souls 
is no mechanical process, nor can mathemat- 
ical estimates be applied. To get men’s 
minds open to the truth and to the obedience 
of good rather than evil suggestions is a glori- 
ous work, but to bind them in the shackles of 
tradition and make them feel that they must 
believe in certain fixed dogmas in order to be 
saved is, to say the least, of doubtful utility, 
and when carried too far, these methods lead 
to damnation rather than salvation. Banks 
may not do this. He certainly does not do it 
intentionally, but the title of the book smacks 
a little of that old conceit. 


Sketches from Lije in Town and Country, and 
Some Verses. By Edward Carpenter. With 
portrait. Cloth. Pp. 274. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


THEsE are simple, plain sketches of life as 
the author has seen it, Their power consists 
not in the style in which they are written so 
much as in their evident truthfulness. They 
are the simple annals of the poor, told without 
exaggeration, embellishment or high color. 
None of them are made to come out to suit, but 


things happen as they do in every-day life. 
They picture struggle, downfall, defeat, but 


seldom despair. In this respect they suggest 
the truth that “Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” 

The verses show no great poetic merit, but 
they are earnest and teach some good lessons, 
The one on “The Smith and the King” is 
worth quoting entire. If there is any better 
parable to represent the relation of the 
workingman to his rulers, I have missed it. 


“A smith upon a summer’s day 
Did call upon a King: 
The King exclaimed, ‘The Queen ’s away, 
Can I do anything?’ 


“*T pray you can,” the Smith replied; 
*I want a bit of bread.’ 
“Why ? ?’ cried the King. The fellow sighed. 
‘I’m hungry, sire,” he said. 


“*Dear me! I'll call my Chancellor, 
He understands such things; 
Your claims I cannot carcel, or 


Deem them fit themes for kings.’ 


“*Sir Chancellor, why here ’s a wretch 
tarving like rats or mice!’ 
The Chancellor replied, ‘I ‘ll fetch 
The first Lord in a trice.’ 


“The first Lord came, and by his look 
You “a have guessed he ’d shirk; 
Said he, ‘Your Majesty mistook, 
This is the Chief Clerk’s work.’ 


“The Chief Clerk said the case was bad, 
But quite beyond his power, 
Seeing it was the Steward had 
The keys of cake and flour. 


“The Steward wept: “The keys I've lost,’ 
Said he, ‘but in a = 
I’ll call the Smith. Why, Holy Ghost! 


Here is the very man. 


“*Hurrah! Hurrah!’ they loudly cried, 
‘How cleverly we ‘ve done it! 
We ’ve solved this gates deep and wide, 


Well nigh ere we n it.’ 


“*Thanks!’ said the Smith: ‘O fools and vile: 
Go moulder on the shelf! 
The next time I am starving I'll 
Take care to help myself.”” 


Rosert E, Bissee. 


Long Lije and How to Attain It. By Pearce 
Kintzing, M.D. Cloth. Pp. 286. Price, 
$1.00 net. New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls C ompany, 


Tuis is one of the many books demanded by 
this scientific age. In matters of health poor 
humanity has been the victim of countless 
quacks and charlatans. Any one with a 
theory of health or a patent remedy for dis- 
ease has always been able to find countless 
dupes for his prey. In the name of faith- 
healing, real faith has been well nigh de- 
throned, and religion has been made the foot- 
ball of the godless pretender. The cal] for 
rescue is oud and long and compelling. The 
quacks are meeting their fate. Science is 
asserting itself and taking at last its rightful 
place as the handmaid of the church, 

The work of Dr, Kintzing is a splendid con- 
tribution to the cause of intellectual freedom 
for the masses against pretenders of whatever 
name, The most of its teachings are already 
familiar to the intelligent, but the statement by 
the author that “the great mass of humanity 
stiJl is almost as ignorant upon matters of 
right living as were the people in the days when 
medical practice meant incantations, exor- 
cisms and occult mysteries,” is perhaps true. 

The book treats in a rational way of longev- 
ity, respiration, food, nutrition, fads, fancies, 
errors, the care of the body, man’s enemies, 
disease-germ carriers, occupation and recrea- 
tion, and the development of mind power. 
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The style is simple, the advice practical, the 
basis scientific. It is a book to be commended 
to all who desire real knowledge of health 
principles. 

Rosert E. Bissee. 


The Post-Girl. By Edward C. Booth. Cloth. 
Pp. 499. Price, $1.50. New York: The 
Century Company. 


Ir you wish to enjoy a novel whose value 
lies in the wholesome entertainment of the 
reader, we unhesitatingly recommend The 
Post-Girl as altogether the most delightful and 
satisfying romance of the class we have read in 
years. It suggests the freshness and fragrance 
of awakening spring; the beauty and charm 
of summer in her glory. It will prove a magic 
key that will unlock many chambers in mem- 
ory’s halls that have long been closed and call 
forth charmed hours of youth, awakening 
cherished remembrances of golden hours of 
the long ago. The book will suggest Barrie’s 
Little Minister, ut it is no sense an imitation. 

It is an admirably told love-story, rich in 
delicate humor, The interest is sustained 
throughout, but save in a very few strong 
dramatic situations there is nothing feverish 
or unduly exciting. Rather, like Barrie’s 
Little Minister or Henry Harland’s My Lady 
Paramount, the charm, strong human interest 
and quajnt humor lure the reader from page 
to page. 

The story deals with a young and singularly 
lovable young woman who is the orphan child 
of refined and cultured parents. She is 
brought up by a humble townsman in a York- 
shire village, but becomes the special charge 
of the venerable vicar of the town. He recog- 
nizes the fact that she belongs in a much 
higher station than that in which fate has 
placed her, and teaches her music and various 
other accomplishments. The girl, Pamela by 
name, but dubbed Pam by the towns-people, 
is ambitious and apt, very industrious and ever 
ready to help others. She has received the 
position of post-girl at the time when the story 
opens, 

Ullbrig, the town in which Pam dwells, is a 
short distance from Cliff Wrangham, a high, 
precipitous headland on the crest of whrich 
lives one Dixon, at whose home a young musi- 
cian from London has taken up his quarters 
for the purpose of composing some music in 
retirement. When his piano and other 
articles of furniture arrive, great excitement 
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prevails in the country round about, because 
few are the visitors of means in that district. 
Pam hears that the young musician plays 
every night, and steals up to the cliff one even- 
ing to listen to his melody. Here she is 
detected by the musician, and an acquaintance 
begins that ripens into friendship. This is 
carefully fostered by the vicar, who contrives 
to get the visitor to instruct his protégée in 
music. The young man, unhappily, however, 
is engaged to be married to a lady now sojourn- 
ing in Switzerland. This does not prevent his 
drifting again into the sea of love. Before he 
is aware of the fact, he finds that Pam more 
than any one else has gained the throne of his 
affection. Yet he is in duty bound to wed the 
other; so he determines to leave and reveals 
his plan to the broken-hearted girl. 

Among the many suitors of Pam is the 
schoolmaster, who rooms where she lives, a 
dark-eyed sinister figure with a rasping cough 
and a brain where slumber the smouldering 
embers of insanity. He determines that Pam 
shall be his, and as the story approaches its 
climax his overt act, culminating in a tragic 
deed, gives a melodramatic cast to the other- 
wise quaint and charming story. 

The characters for the most part are admir- 
ably drawn. This is especially true of Pam 
and the hero, of Father Mostyn, the garrulous 
and somewhat artificial but good-hearted and 
benign vicar, and the doctor of the town, a 
canny Scotchman, whose voice is like a ter- 
rier’s and to whom music appeals about as 
“meaningfully as a German band to a stray 
dog.” Some of the conversations between the 
vicar and the old doctor are especially charm- 
ing. Thus, for example, we have a glimpse of 
these men engaged in a religious controversy 
that will give the reader some idea of the 
author’s method of treating his subject: 

“He is a typical hardy Scotsman, all sinew 
and gristle, and raw about the neck, and thinks 
littlke—if indeed at all—concerning dress. 
For the most part, you will see him bicycling 
about the roads in meager knickerbockers that 
were trousers when he first came to Ullbrig, 
blue stockings and heavy-soled boots, with the 
tags sticking off them like spurs. In other 
respects, he is a reader of profane literature 
and avowed skeptic. Between him and his 
Reverence the Vicar is a standing feud of 
opinion, which finds vent in many an argu- 
mentative battle royal. At the end of one of 
these tremendous conflicts, that would almost 
be hand-to-hand at times but for the pacific 
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whisky-bottle between them, the doctor rises 
to his feet, buttons his coat-collar as a prelim- 
inary to departure, and cries vehemently: 

“*Hey, mon, but there’s na driving sense nor 
reason into ye. Hand over the whisky, and 
Ill be gone. Ye ’re as stubborn as Balaam’s 
donkey.” 

“*Ha! with the same authority, dear 
brother,’ his Reverence answers blandly. 

“*And what authority will that be, pray?’ 
asks the doctor, bending the ‘stiff neck of the 
whisky-bottle towards his tumbler, as though 
it were his Reverence he had hold of. 

“*Divine authority, dear brother,’ says 
Father Mostyn. ‘Divine authority.’ 

“*Divine authority,’ says the doctor. ‘. . 
Wi’ yer meeracles. Mon, hae ye ever hairrd 
a donkey speak?’ 

“*Ha! frequently, frequently,’ murmurs his 
Reverence, focussing a distant point of space 
through his eyelashes, and waltzing softly, 
without animus, to and fro in his foot radius. 

“*Ah ’m no speakin’ pairsonally, ye under- 
stand,’ the doctor says, with a tinge of remon- 
strance for levity, ‘but it will hae been in the 
pulpit ye hae hairrd it. Mon, hae ye never 
read Hume on the Meeracles? Are ye no 
conversant wi’ your Gibbon? D’ ye pretend 
to tell me ye are ignorant o’ such men as 
Reenan and Strauss, and Bauerr and Darrwin, 
and Thomas Huxley ?’ 

“*Estimable people, no doubt, Frend 
Anderson,’ the Vicar tells him imperturbably. 
‘. . . Estimable people.’ 

“*Ah doot ye ’ve read a word of them,’ the 
doctor pronounces bluntly. 

“*So much the better for me, dear brother. 
So much the better for me.’ 

“*Mon,” says the doctor, exasperated by 
this equanimous piety that all his own exas- 
peration cannot exasperate. ‘... Ye’re a 
peetifu’ creature, an’ ah feel shame tae be 
drinkin’ the whisky 0’ such as you. Ye go 
inta chairrch and fill a lot o’ puir eegnorant 
people wi’ mair ignorance than they had with- 
out ye, teachin’ them your fairy tales about 
apples and sairrpints, and women bein’ made 
oot o’ man’s ribs (did one ever hearr the like!). 
Let’s awa’ an’ mind dinna tek inta yer heid 
ta fall sick this week, or it "ll go harrd wi’ ye if 
ah ’m called.’ 

“*Ha! We can die but once, Brother 
\nderson,’ the priest tells him cheerfully. 
‘Even all the science and medical skill in the 
world can ’t kill us more than that.’ 

“And so the moments of these four pass, and 
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the harvest hour approaches, inwardly and 
outwardly, until at last ... ome day...” 

The story, we are confident, will prove one 
of the most popular novels of recent years, a 
book whose popularity will far outlive the 
present season. 


Beau Brummel. A Play in Four Acts. By 
Clyde Fitch, Illustrated. Cloth, Pp. 142. 
New York: John Lane Company. 


Many of the thousands of persons who 
retain the memory of a delightful evening 
spent in witnessing Richard Mansfield’s 
superb interpretation of Beau Brummel in 
this play, which was written expressly for the 
actor by Clyde Fitch, will wish to possess this 
beautiful edition of the play. 

The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. 
Mansfield in sepia, and there are several full- 
page illustrations of the actor and his leading 
lady. 

The story of Beau Brummel as Mr. Fitch 
renders it is bright, entertaining and strong in 
human interest. It also satirizes certain 
phases of butterfly fashionable life in a highly 
suggestive manner. 


Diana of Dobson’s. By Cecily Hamilton, 
Cloth. Pp. 362. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Century Company. 


THoucH as literature this novel cannot be 
said to rank high, it is incomparably better 
than the general popular novel that appeals 
to the summer reader, It is a bright, interest- 
ing and rather unique love story, but it pos- 
sesses a merit far beyond this. It presents a 
study of human life in the two worlds: the 
world of workers, and that of the parasites 
who are able to idle away their lives by virtue 
of unearned increment and dividends earned 
by the labor of others; and the study is made 
very convincing by reason of its sharp and 
realistic contrasts and the original and graphic 
way in which the leading characters live the 
life of the two worlds before the reader’s eyes. 

The heroine is a poor but brave-hearted 
shop or sales-girl in a great dry-goods empor- 
ium in one of the cheaper districts of London. 
She receives five shillings a week and board in 
a dormitory furnished by the concern for the 
help. There are numerous fines imposed on 
the army of struggling human machines, so 
that the $1.25 a week is considerably reduced 
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by pay-day. This pittance, the hard condi- 
tions imposed and the knowledge that the pro- 
prietors are becoming rich out of the blood of 
their virtual slaves, embitter the heart of 
Diana Massingberd, for her early life had been 
free and happy, she having been the daughter 
of a doctor and enjoying early advantages of 
education and environment favorable to 
normal growth. The cruelty, bitterness and 
degradation, and the ever downward pressure 
of the shop foster naturally enough a spirit 
of rebellion in the high-minded girl. A very 
graphic picture of the life-destroying condi- 
tions of the shop-girls of London is presented, 
At length a distant relative of Diana’s dies 
without a will, and she comes into $1,500. 
She determines that instead of investing this 
amount of money, she will spend one month 
in living instead of existing, feeling, knowing 
and enjoying life as the care-free who have 
ample means are enjoying it. She accord- 
ingly goes to Paris, clothes herself after the 
manner of a modern woman of means, and 
assumes the ré/e of a widow in order that she 
may be more free to go unchaperoned. She 
then fares forth to Switzerland and puts up 
at-a fashionable hotel. Here she meets a 


young Englishman, the fourth son of a hered- 
itary noble, but the young man possesses only 


£600 as a settled income. The youth has 
been in the Welsh Guards, but has Jost his 
position on account of not having sufficient 
funds to meet his rather extravagant tastes, 
The aunt who is accompanying him infers 
from things she hears, that Diana possesses an 
income of £3,600 a year, and forthwith schemes 
to make a match between her nephew and the 
young woman, The youth falls deeply in 
love with the shop-girl, imagining her to be a 
woman of social position and wealth. Then 
comes a rude awakining, in which Diana 
reveals the true situation. A quarrel ensues 
in which the young woman replies to her 
lover’s denunciation of her as an adventuress 
by declaring that he is nothing more nor less 
than a parasite living on the industry of those 
whom he looks down upon; and she declares 
that she has struggled and made an honest 
living for six years, but he could not battle in 
the world without the aid and support of 
friends, for six months. She tells him that he 
is helpless and incompetent while holding in 
contempt the workers who make the nation’s 
wealth. Diana then leaves Switzerland and 
reaches London practically penniless. She 
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again takes up her quest for a position and 
secures one, but shortly after is taken very ill 
and consequently loses her place. 

The girl’s direct and positive charge has 
served to awaken the young man. He does 
not believe that he is the helpless individua] 
she thinks. He believes that he could make 
his own living with comparative ease, free from 
the help of any one, and he applies to friends 
for consolation, but they tell him that he would 
be helpless if he attempted to make a living 
for himself, unless by the powerful aid of his 
strong and influential friends, He determines 
to prove Diana’s charge untrue and makes up 
his mind to battle single-handed and alone in 
making a living for six months, The last 
charters of the story picture the young man 
after three months’ struggle. His new suit of 
coarse clothes which he had bought when he 
left the social world is in rags. His shoes are 
full of holes. He has no money with which to 
secure a cheap lodging and is spending the 
night on the Thames embankment with the 
army of derelicts that form one of the most 
tragic and pathetic spectacles in London life. 
It is here that he meets Diana, who like him- 
self has been reduced to extreme poverty, 
owing to her long illness, and not having any 
money for food or lodging takes refuge on a 
seat near the hero. A reconciliation takes 
place and the story ends happily. 

During its perusal the reader, if he be blessed 
with brains and heart, will have received many 
truths that cannot fail to awaken fruitful 
trains of thought. 


The Circular Staircase. 
Rinehart. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 362. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


By Mary Roberts 


Wirn the possible exception of The House 
of a ‘Thousand Candles, this is by far the best 
mystery or detective story of recent years. It 
is ingenious in plot and skilful in execution. 
From beginning to end we have a succession 
of dramatic, oftentimes exciting and frequently 
tragic happenings. While as in almost all 
mystery stories, the element of improbability 
is present, and while as literature it is not a 
romance to command attention, as a mystery) 
tale in which the action is swift and interest 
kept keyed to a high pitch, and in which the 
human and love interest also is quite prom- 
nent, The Circular Staircase will appeal to the 
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general present-day novel-reader intent on 
interest and amusement. 

The story is concerned with the extraordi- 
nary series of events, embracing not a few 
tragedies, that follow the renting of a magnifi- 
cent country estate by a woman of means who 
has yielded to the importunities of her two 
foster children: a young man named Halsey, 
and his sister Gertrude. The young people 
have completed their collegiate education. 
Both are in love with characters that are 
involved in the plots and counter-plots of the 
story. The suspicion that falls on the girl’s 
lover and the equivocal position of Louise 
\rmstrong, the one-time fiancée of Halsey, add 
materially to the interest of the romance, 
which is so cleverly told as to baffle the general 
reader who imagines from time to time that he 
as found the true clue, until the closing 
scenes, when the mystery is cleared up and 
with it the gloom and bitter anxiety that have 
filled the hearts of the lovers. 


rhe Right-Motive Club. By Eugenie Pau] 
Jefferson. Printed on deckle-edged paper, 
in red and black. With frontispiece. 
Cloth. Pp. 76. Price, $1.00. Washington, 


D. C.: The Washington Book and Art Shop. 


No Fact is more universally admitted in 
regard to youth than that the early years are 
momentous and life-shaping, for then the 
mind is plastic and quickly yields to the 
mpressions made upon it. Children, like the 
wets, are imaginative. Their brains are 
ctive, and the stories they read, the pictures 
they see, the lives that are lived about them, 
make an indelible impress, Frequently they 
largely determine the future bent of their lives. 

It is amazing that this fact, so generally 
admitted, has been so long systematically 
ignored by parents and educators in the 
bringing up of children. ‘The story-books for 
the young, for example, have been Jaigely 
made up of meaningless jingles about impos- 
sible phantasies, Chaff, when not tares, has 
heen given the young, when of all times pure 
heat was demanded. 

Happily, in recent years a marked change 
has been noticeable in juvenile literature, 
especially in books intended for children of 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age. Stories 
like Little Lord Fauntleroy, Sarah Crewe, 
Editha’s Burglar and other tales that have 
impressed noble ethics and the spirit of kind- 
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ness and helpfulness have found great public 
favor. Still more recently, books for stil] 
younger readers have appeared, instinct with 
moral idealism and the spirit of helpfulness, 

The latest addition to this last class is 
entitled The Right-Motive Club and is from 
the pen of Eugenie Paul Jefferson, the wife of 
the well-known actor, Thomas Jefferson, upon 
whose shoulders the mantle of ‘his illustrious 
father, the incomparable Rip Van Winkle, has 
fallen. Mrs. Jefferson is a graceful and pleas- 
ing author. She has written a most charming 
volume of recollections of her father-in-law 
which will shortly be published, and, judging 
from the chapters it has been our privilege to 
read, this work will prove a very popular 
volume and a real addition to the literature 
dealing with the home lives of America’s 
greatest actors. 

In the present volume Mrs, Jefferson deals 
with child life in such a way as to make a 
thoroughly interesting volume for the little 
ones, while it cannot fail to fill their minds 
with high and beautiful thoughts and ideals, 
leading them to strive in a practical manner 
to help themselves by helping others, 

The volume contains seven chapters. The 
first deals with the motive of the club; the 
second with an unique entertainment given 
by it; the third is concerned with a birthday; 
the fourth with a club business meeting; the 
fifth with a garden party; the sixth with a 
picnic down the Potomac; and the seventh 
deals with Mt. Vernon, 

With a resolute determination on the part 
of the members to be happy by making others 
happy and by seeking to mutually develop the 
best side of their natures, the little club opens 
auspiciously, The mothers lend substantia] 
aid. Each chapter is a little story in itself, 
yet all are closely connected and from time 
to time the children give unique and pleasing 
entertainments, the financial returns from 
which are spent in relieving the need and 
bring pleasure to the mothers and poor chil- 
dren in the settlement. 

The book is rich in interesting information 
that will educate the minds of the very young 
while their moral natures are being cultivated 
and their interest sustained. This indirect 
method of leading the child into the paths of 
knowledge and goodness is the most effective. 
The little volume is one that we take pleasure 
in recommending to our readers who have 
young children, 
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How to Dress a Doll. By Mary H. Morgan, 
Illustrated. Boards. Pp. 95. Price, 50 
cents. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 


Notes and 


Tuis unique and practical little volume is 
from the pen of an experienced teacher of 
sewing. By its aid any little girl who can use 
a needle can dress her doll and in carrying out 
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. 

her wishes in this respect she will be receiving 
valuable training in sewing that will be of rea] 
use later in life. ‘The book is so written as to 
make the subject not only plain but interest- 
ing to the child. It is profusely illustrated 
with explanatory drawings and designs and is 
a little volume that merits wide sale. We take 
pleasure in recommending it to mothers who 
have little girls. 
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“SQUARE DEAL” FOR THE RAIL- 
ROADS: Excepting Professor Parsons, the 
friends of popular government have no more 

authoritative writer of railway problems than Mr. 
Car_ VrooMAN, formerly regent of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College. For several years Mr. VrooMAN 
has made the railways the subject of painstaking and 
exhaustive study. He has spent some years in 
Europe, for the special purpose of making himself a 
thorough master of the subject of European railway 
management, while his studies in this country have 
been equally exhaustive. His one dominatin 
motive has eon to become thoroughly acquaint 
with all the facts involved in the an then in order 
that he might deal with the situation authoritatively 
and in a manner worthy of a statesman or economic 
writer who seeks to be just to all while keeping in 
mind the vital fact that the interests of the people 
must be the paramount object in any just and truly 
statesmanlike program. While, with us believing 
in governmental ownership of public utilities, Mr. 
VRooMAN is, however, quite content to have regula- 
tion tried, provided it is genuine regulation and 
srovided the just rights of all parties are conserved. 
His masterly paper in this issue of Tue ARENA is 
one of the ablest, fairest and most statesmanlike dis- 
cussions of the question that has yet appeared. 
Personally we have little faith in railroad regulation. 
We believe it will only lead to more extended and 
hopeless corruption of government. The railways 
are so rich a prize that private corporations that con- 
trol them will at any cost sooner or later own the 
officials who are to do the regulating. And person- 
ally we do not think there is any grave danger of the 
Messrs. Morcan, Harriman, Goutp and Hin 
becoming the victims of cruel injustice on the part of 
the government. But the principles laid down by 
Mr. Vrooman and the ethics that pervade his article 
are sound and will command the serious attention of 
thinking men and women. 

Rosert Treat Paine, Jr., on Lincoln’s Ideal 
Carried Out in Oregon: This month we publish a 
paper of special interest to thinking, patriotic citi- 
zens. It has been prepared for THe ARENA by one 
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of the ablest young publicists of New England. Mr. 
PatneE is a worthy descendant of his ancestor who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. He is a 
fundamental Democrat, although a member of the 
Republican party, and in this paper all friends of 
pure and popular government will find a discussion 
richly worth careful perusal. 


Democracy and Religion: It affords us great pleas- 
ure to present to the readers of Ture Arena this 
month an essay prepared expressly for this maga- 
zine by the distinguished author of An Intepretatic» 
of Life, in our judgment the most important phil- 
osophical discussion of the problem of man in his 
relation to Deity that has appeared since the publi- 
cation of Kant’s Criti 7 ioe, Mr. Mars’ 
paper is timely and so deeply thoughtful that it will 
attract the attention of serious-minded men and 
women who are interested in the graver questions of 


life. 


The Harvest: A Brief Inquiry into the Conditions 
of ¢ - me in 4 United States: This is one of the most 
striking, authoritative and impertant magazine 
send + the year. ae <r a > of 

arva niversity, holding the degree ter 0 
Arts from that "snstitetion. He has made an 
exhaustive study of the question from authoritative 
sources and his graphic summary of the results of 
his investigations, as here presented, is as ling 
as it is disquieting. The paper natalie into 
three divisions: The first deals with alarming 
facts as shown by census and other reliable data, 
together with pertinent observations by leading 
authorities. The second is a careful examination of 
the master causes of crime and its rapid spread 
throughout the United States; while the third con- 
tains the author’s mature conviction as to the true 
remedy to meet the overshadowing evil by intelli- 
gently meeting the principal causes of criminality. 


The Meaning of Skepticism: Thoughtful readers 
interested in the vital discussion of religious thought 
will take great pleasure in the perusal of the Rev. 
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Wituiam Mrrcuetw’s scholarly paper entitled The 
Meaning of Skepticism. The author is a Harvard 
man and also a graduate of the Cambridge Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is a well-known Episcopal 
cl an, a thinker, whose intellectual train- 
ing has broadened rather than narrowed his thought. 
This paper is one of a series of contributions dealing 
with vital religious thought which will make THe 
ARENA indispensable to thinking men and women. 


The Promised Shipping Policies of the Republican 
and Democratic Parties: ‘This issue contains a paper 
that should appeal to all thinking Americans, on our 
merchant marine. It is from pen of WiL1uAM 
Wa..ace Bares, the author of American Naviga- 
tion, The American Marine, and various other lead- 
ing works on American shipping. Captain Bares 
was formerly editor of The Nautical Magazine and 
Naval Journal and is recognized as one of the 
master authorities on American shipping. 


Why Mr. Tajt Should be Defeated: Rev. Rosert 
E. Bispee, A. M., contributes a valuable paper to 
this issue showing some of the many “iil clowns 
why Mr. Tarr should be defeated. The fact that 
the Republican candidate is the outspoken enemy 
of Direct-Legislation, the only practical method for 
destroying class-rule of privileged interests which 
through corrupt political bosses and the money- 
controlled machine has practically destroyed 
Republican government in many cities and states, 
while exerting a baleful effect on the national gov- 
ernment, is in itself sufficient reason why every 
friend of Direct-Legislation from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific should work for his defeat, especially since 
all the other candidates for the Presidency are 
friends of Direct-Legislation. ‘The further fact that 
Mr. Tart is the one candidate that has the support 
of all the great Wall-Street high financiers and 
public-service corporations and trust magnates who 
represent the feudalism of seange 50g wealth, is 
ample reason why every person who is tired of 
paying trust extortionate prices for the commodities 
and necessities of life and who is weary of the sys- 
tematic defeat of popular interests by the misrep- 
resentatives of the people who serve protected and 
privileged interests, should vote and work to defeat 
the man whom J. Pirrponr Morcan and the 
“interests” so eagerly desire to see elected President. 


A Socialist on the Aspects of the Presidential Cam- 
maign: Mr. Auuan L. Benson is one of the well- 
a wd journalists and magazine writers of the day. 
He has long been a pronounced advocate of pro- 
gressive Democratic measures. He has also 
written some extremely thoughtful works on Social- 
ism. In the paper which we publish this month he 
argues for the Socialist candidate. Personally we 
differ from Mr. Benson’s views as to the duty of 
voters at the coming election. We believe that we 
ire at the parting of the ways. The oy ques- 
tion is: Shall the ple rule? Mr. Tarr is the 
outspoken enemy of Direct. Legislation. He repre- 
sents the forces making for bureaucracy and the rule 
f corporations and privileged interests through the 
bosses and money-controlled machines. Mr. Bryan 
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and the Denver platform have made popular rule the 
overshadowing issue of the hour. Either Mr. Tarr 
or Mr. Bryan will be elected President. We believe 
that the election of Mr. Bryan would render it pos- 
sible to advance peacefully along fundamentally 
democratic lines toward a larger measure of social 
justice than any nation has yet enjoyed. With the 
election of Mr. Tart, the high financiers and corpo- 
ration influences will be supreme masters in govern- 
ment, and the President will be a reactionary, the 
enemy of peaceable, practical, constitutional 
methods for preserving popular rule, and he will 
have the’ appointment of Supreme Court judges 
whose duty it will be to on the constitutionality 
of Direct-Legislation. lieving as we do in peace- 
ful progress through evolutionary measures rather 
than the doubtful issue of a forcible revolution, we 
believe it the duty of voters to vote for the only candi- 
date that has any chance of election, who represents 
popular sovereignty. 


The March of Temperance: This is one paper in a 
series of contributions dealing with various oe of 
the tem ce question and with news of the move- 
ment which will be a feature of this magazine during 
several months to come. In The March of Temper- 
ance, Pere G. Wauioo, Clerk of the Committee on 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic of the last Congress, con- 
tributes a graphic and informing paper on the tem- 
perance legislation and attem legislation of the 
past session. 


Single Tax in Insialmenis: Our valued con- 
tributor, Mr. Wu.114m TxHum, whose papers on 
Public-Works High Schools have attracted such 
widespread and merited — contains a 
brief but important r to this issue, dealing with 
taxation, in. which 7 .. proposed to introduce the 
Single Tax in a gradual manner, so as to avoid any 
sudden and violent changes that would work injus- 
tice to a large portion of the pores. More than 
half a century ago Professor Josep Ropes Bu- 
CHANAN, a pioneer thinker and educator, published 
in a journal he edited in Cincinnati, an article on 
“Land Nationalization” in which he foreshadowed 
the theory of the Single Tax later luminously pre- 
sented by Henry George. This paper we repub- 
lished in Tue Arena in the early nineties. Th it 
Professor BucHANAN, while ing for land 
nationalization, urged that it should not be intro- 
duced suddenly, so as to work hardship or injustice 
to land-owners, but rather that a generation should 
be given to the full nationalization of the land. Mr. 
‘THum’s proposition is for the change to be wrought 
in two instead of three decades. 


The Ideal Government of the Capital of Vermont 
Under Direct-Legislation: The brief in this 
issue by C. A. G. Jackson, dealing wth Ge mumbe- 
pal government of Montpelier, is worthy of speci 
notice, affording another vital illustration of efficient 
civic administration enjoyed by the citizens of the 
capital of Vermont through direct government. 
Wherever the people have awakened to the fact that 
their government is drifting from them into the hands 
of professional politicians who are the tools and 
handy-men of special interests, and have intelli- 
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gently set about to rescue their cities from the rule of 
— corruptionists and spoilers by restoring to 
the sovereign people their legitimate power, splendid 
results have followed not only in small towns and 
villages but in wealthy towns like Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, with about twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants, and cities like Montpelier, the capital of 
Vermont; also in states like Oregon and Oklahoma, 
and in commonwealths like the Republic of Switzer- 
land. In each and every instance the reversion of 
the government to the people has been followed by 
efficiency, economy, wisdom and good government, 
and a wonderful reawakening of civic interest on the 
part of the people. In proportion as the people are 
alienated or removed from direct participation in or 
management of their affairs, corruption, extrava- 
gance, graft and civic degradation ensue. The 
greatest issue before the American people to-day is, 
Shall the people rule? Shail efficient measures like 
the initiative, referendum and right of recall take the 
place of government by corrupt bosses and money- 
controlled machines operating in the interests of 
special classes and oppressive monopolies ? 


Notes and Comments. 


Satnt Nina Sine’s important contributions to 
leading Indian reviews: We have received at our 
office the July issues of The Modern Review, edited 
by RamANnanpDA CHATTERJEE and published at 

cutta, and The Hindustan Review, edited by 
SACHCHIDANANDA Stnua. These are two of the 
four great reviews of India, and we were interested 
to note that each of these magazines contained 
among their leading contents articles by our valued 
contributor, Saint Nrwart Sinc. To The Modern 
Review Mr. Sine contributes a highly interesting 
illustrated paper entitled “A Ne Educator’s 
Unique Ideals and Successful Methods,” being a 
= pen-picture of the great work acomplished 
»y Booker T. Wasuineton. In The Hindustan 
Review Mr. Sina discusses “The Negro in America” 
in a luminous manner. Our readers will call to 
mind that in the July Arena Mr. Sina discussed the 
great work of General Armsrronc in establishing 
the Hampton Institute, and the fruit of that work. 
It is a notable thing for one author to have contribu- 
tions appear in the same month in three leading 
reviews of two continents. : 





